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ArT. 1.—Journal of the late Campagn in Egypt ; including’ 
Descriptions of that Country, and of Gibraltar, Minorca, 
Matta, Marmorice, and Macri; with an Appendix ; con- 
taining Officral Papers and Docunients : by Thomas Walsh, 
C aptain in his Majesty's Ninety-Third Regiment of Foot, 
Xc. Illustrated by numerous Engravings of Antiquities, 
Views, Costumes, Plans, Positions, Ke, 40, 3l. 3s. Boards, 

- Cadell and Davies, 1803. 


‘Tus tale has been so often told, that, without novelty- 
of event or of language, it must disgust. Wemeet, in the 
Volume before us, with little of either: asa journal, it 18, 
perhaps, still less interesting than Mr. Anderson’s, and, as a 
military history, greatly inferior to sir Robert W ilson’s work. 
Yet, in some respects, it rises considerably above both; we 
mean, on account of its valuable plans and maps. One de- 
suderatum in former works-of this kind is-here supplied; viz. 
a map of Malta. Had it appeared before, it might have 

saved us no small trouble. ‘Po conclude, however, the sub- 

ject of these useful and ornamental a pendages, we may 
temark that. they are very unequal. ‘The coloured plates, 
though striking and charactéristic, are inelegant detbings 
The views, on the whole,.dre satisfactory, though, in some 
instances, defective: the charts, the maps and plans of the 
ditlerent actions, almost unexceptionably meritorious. The. 
plates are numerous, amounting, in the whole, to forty-nine 
subjects, in thirty-five plates. 

As the title imports, the work is a journal of the campaign, 
from the period of sailing fremt Gibraltar, to the conclusion 
of the war in Egypt, which formed its theatre; to’ which is 
added a short account of that/singular country, and of the y- 
ramids, collected in a tour to Cairo. Each bay and island claims 
a share of the author’s attention; and, of Malta, the historical 
account is somewhat too extensive and hackney ed. Weknow 
not the precise object which engages the attention of our go- 
vernment in the present dispute: yet it may be worth ob- 
serving, that, simee, in our new “commercial regulations, 
Crit. Rev. Vol. 37. April, 1803. 2C : 
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the want of a free port, like Leghorn, will be severely felt, 
Malta may, perhaps, supply its place. The island of Elba 
was undoubtedly the spot for an emporium of this kind; and 
tts port would contain the whole navy of England. It was, 
however, not to be dispensed with by the Italian republic; 
and, we believe, was resigned, with great reluctance, by 
our ministers. Malta is undoubtedly -too distant: but the 
advantages, lost by Spain and the western coast of Italy, 
in consequence of this situation, are compensated by its 
vicinity to the Asiatic coast, the Grecian islands, and the 
eastern shores of Italy. Westrongly suspect that the advan- 
tages of Malta, in this view, have not been sufficiently con- 
diseoks They have, however, been placed in a train where 
they will claim more attention than in these pages; and 
may, perhaps, supersede the projected purchase of Sardi- 
nia, whose harbour is by no means equa! to that of Porto 
Ferrajo, or of Malta, In the shifting politics of the present 
day, all is, nevertheless, uncertain; and Malta may still be re- 
signed, before these observations can find their way from the 
ress. 

_ It is timeto leave speculation, and to follow our author and 
the forces. The first interesting passage that we meet, is 
the picturesque description of the Bay of Marmorice. 


*. The entrance into this singularly beautiful haven, which is sufli- 
ciently spacious to contain all the navy of Great Britain, is, as I before 
observed, narrow, lying between two ranges of steep mountains, that 
extend to the sea shore. From this the view opens at once upona 
sheet of unruffled water, nearly twenty miles in circumference, sure, 
rounded by lofty hills, rising one above the other like an amphithe- 
atre;.most of them thickly covered with trees, composing the richest 
vafiety of shades, and reaching down to the very edge of the water, 
into which some of them actually dip their pendent branches. In 
other parts of the surrounding scenery, huge masses of rock, broken 
and rugged, with scarcely a sign of vegetation on them, project into 
the water, varying the scene, and adding considerably to it’s wild 
sublimity; while beyond the woody hills prodigious masses of barren 
mountains appear, rising one above the other in pleasing confusion, 
with here and there scattered clumps of trees, climbing almost to the 
top. 
y To attempt describing all the varieties of this immense scenery of 
wood and mountain, where every change of position gives a new out- 
line and fresh tints to‘please the eye, would be a vain effort; but the 
view is most particularly beautiful and sublime, when, on a calm even- 
ing, the rays of the setting sun, throwing over the surrounding scene- 
ry a rich and glossy stream of light, display a magnificence beyond the 
utmost stretch of fancy, and equally above the delineation of the pen- 
cil.” .p. 45. 

.  The.town and castle ef Marmorice, with the adjacent 
mountains, are represented in a plate. We forgot to re- 
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Mark, that, in treating of Rhodes, otir author follows the 
ancient fable, in supposing the celebrated Colossus to have 
stood at the entrance of the harbour, with oné leg on each 
shore; though it is much more probable that this famous 
statue of the sun was near the harbour only, at some distance 
from the sea. 

In the gulf of Macri, our author describes and delineates 
the remains of the ancient amphitheatre at Telmessus. The 
town, from the extent of these remains, might, in his opi- 
nion, have contained from about twenty to twenty-five 
thousand inhabitants. | 

We shall not follow him in the voyage to Egypt, or in 
the eventful actions of the 13th and the 2ist of March. We 
see little added to, or different from, former accounts; and 
the narrative is by no means so clear and explicit, as that 
in sir Robert Wilson’s work. Perhaps we have not under- 
stood the nature and constitution of the dromedary corps, s0 
well as it is explained in the following passage. 


‘ The French had been followed, ever since they left El Och, by a 
body of seven or eight hundred Arabs on horseback, who annoyed 
them excessively, and prevented their sending out reconnoitring par- 
ties, as these, once separated from the main body, would soon have 
fallen a sacrifice to their inveterate animosity, ‘The regiment of dro- 
medaries had been a very useful corps to the French. Jt was com- 
posed of picked men, chosen from the whole army, who, mounted 
upon these very swift animals, were employed in pursuing the Arabs 
through the desert, and overtaking them where it would have been im- 
possible for any other troops, ‘Tribes of Arabs retiring into the deep- 
est parts of the desert, where they thought themselves secure, were 
soon dispersed by them, and their numerous flocks of sheep, some- 
times as many as two or three thousand, became the ly of the 
captors, among whom the value was afterward divided. By these 
means, several individuals of this corps had accumulated to the amount 
ef forty or fifty thousand livres, [sixteen or twenty hundred gui- 
neas] with which they were very glad to return to France. I have 
heard it confidently asserted, that, when attacked by a very superiour 
force of Arabs, the men dismounted from their dromedaries, and, 
making them lie down, placed themselves behind them, the animal 
thus serving as a parapet to his rider.’ P. 133. 


The following account of the capoutan pacha merits our 
particular attention, as he may become an important per- 
sonage in fature political scenes. . 


* The capoutan pacha has displayed, in the present campaign at 
least, his military qualifications, which have obtained him high re- 
nown in this country, but which dwindle away when put in competi- 
tion with the talents of an European commander. 

‘ An ambition spurning the idea of a rival, prodigal generosity, ac- 
tivity indefatigable, great penetration, a marked predilection for 
2C2 
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every thing European, and a desire to better the condition of every 
one immediately about him, are the best and most prominent features 
in his Satster ; but to his education in the seraglio he owes the op- 
posite and dark side of his character, profound dissimulation, and 2 


deep spirit of intrigue. 


“ He has great interest at Constantinople, derived from his own 
abilities, and from his relationship to the sultan, one of whose sisters 
is his wife. He is violent in his hatred to the person who has sufhi- 
cient penetration to develop his character, or his views; but as his 
animosity increases, he puts on a semblance of friendship more attrac- 


tive, and the mask of kindness never falls off, till his enemy is en- 


ticed into thesnare, 
‘ Still he is the only man now among the Turks, who possesses 


enlarged ideas in politics. He has been able to place the Turkish na- 
vy on a footing far more respectable, than when he was put at it’s 
head; and there is not one Turkish commander, except himself, who 
has disciplined his troops with any degree of regularity. He has now 
under his orders two very good regiments, those of Abdallah and So- 
liman Aga, commanded indeed by Germans, but owing much of their 
regularity to his own superintendance. 

‘ The capoutan pacha has the utmost contempt for the vizier, 
which he does not endeavour to conceal. He took great pains to keep 
his army separate, and always wished that the prowess of his troops 
should be compared with that of the vizier’s forces. His pride told 
him, that he could not lose by the comparison. 

* The vivacity of his mind inclines him rather to the French than 
to the English, and should he succeed in his views of being appointed 
vizier, to which situation his talents and ambition lead him, his first 
act would probably be to consolidate an amicable treaty with France, 
and endeavour to establish a regular and well disciplined army in the 
Turkish empire, by introducing European officers. He will probably 
succeed in many of his plans, unless continual fatigue, excess in opt- 
‘um, or intrigues, cut him off in the midst of his career. 

‘ There is one person in whom he reposes the utmost confidence, 
and whom on all occasions he consults. This is Isaak Bey, a man of 
dee} and low cunning, who has been at Paris, and is a complete 
Frenchman. He will most likely succeed his patron, the capoutan 
pacha, in his situation.’ Pp. 146. 


Pompey’s Pillar has shared much of the attention of the 
English officers, who have discovered an inscription on its 
base. The wale account we shall transcribe. 


* Ina former part of thig work I had mentioned it was plainly dis- 
eernible, that there had been an inscription on the western face of the 

destal of the pillar near Alexandria, commonly called Pompey’s, 
though this has been flatly denied by some travellers. ‘This inscrip- 
tion, however, was in such a state that nothing short of the most in- 
defatigable ardour could hope to decipher it ; yet it has been accom- 
plished by the able and unremitting exertions of the honourable cap- 
tain Dundas, of the royal staff corps, and lieutenant Desade, of the 
gueen’s German regiment, the latter of whom, during the campaign 
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in Egypt, served as aide de camp to major general Sir Eyre Coote, as 
ke has since under the earl of Cavan: by whom this valuable disco- 
very, which ascertains to whom and by whom the pillar was erected, 
has just been brought to England. These gentlemen, by visiting the 
pillar repeatedly, during the few moments when the sun shone in such 
a direction upon the pedestal as to mark the letters by their shade, 
were enabled to discriminate them one after another. ‘Thus they ex- 
ecuted a task, in six weeks, which none of the French savans or lite- 
rati appear even to have attempted during their long stay in the coun- 
try. I shall-give the inscription first as it was made out by these offi- 
cers, and then as the deficient letters have been supplied by the rev, 
Mr. Hayter, at Naples, who is laudably employed in deciphering the 
manuscripts found in Herculaneum, To these I shall subjoin an En- 
glish translation, 


TO:++>- G TATON AYTOKPATOPA. 
TONIIOAIOYXON AA€ZANAPEIAC 
AIOK: H:IANONTON --:- - TON 
t10 +++ +-€IMAPXOC AITYNTOY 





TON TIMIWTATON AY TOK PATOPA 
TON TIOAIOYXON AACZANAPETAC 
AIOK AHTIANON TON C€BACTON 
IIONTIOC EMAPXOC AITYIITOY 
“TIPOCK Y N€1” 


‘ Translation. 


¢ TO DIOCLETIANUS AUGUSTUS 
MOST ADORABLE EMPEROR, 
THE TUTELAR DEITY OF ALEXANDRIA, 
PONTIUS, PREFECT OF EGYPT, 
CONSECRATES THIS. 


We think Mr. Hayter, whose classical knowledge we are 








well acquainted with, and highly respect, did not furnish 
this translation, nor authorise our author to add, that the 
inscription shows to whom, and by whom, this pillar was 
erected. In every erection of a monument to the honour of 
an emperor or a hero, the dative case is always employed ; 
but apo is, we believe, never used with a dative, except 
in the New Testament; nor is the word ever employed in an 
inscription. This, however, only militates against the use 
of the supplied word possum ; but the remark holds with re- 
spect to the pillar being erected to Diocletian, The sen- 
tence may be concluded in many other ways. Weshall'not 
add our conjectures, but only remark that the disputed 
point is by no means amar? -y . 

203 
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The journey to Cairo offers, nothing’ particularly. interest- 
ing, except the plates, which represent views of Cairo, Gi- 
zeh, &c. drawn with elegance and precision. There are 
views, also, of Joseph’s well, and the different mechanical 
means of raising the waters of the Nile for the purpose of 
inundation. _Wecannot omit our author’s description of the 
pyramids, as itis of consequence to record the impression 
these stupendous remains make on different minds. 


* The country was almost all under water, and from the spot where 
we landed we had about a mile to walk, over a heavy sand, to the 

at pyramid. As we approached these most ancient and astonish- 
ig of all antiquities, we were surprised not to find their bulk increase 
in appearance ; and, what was still more extraordinary, when at the 
distanee of two hundred yards, the stones, with which they are built, 
seemed to-our eyes no larger than common bricks: but when we ar- 
rived at the foot of the first pyramid, which is the largest, we were 
struck with astonishment, and could not but wonder at the immense 
labour and expense, with which these admirable monuments must have 
been raised.. Those stones, which at so short a distance had appeared 
so small, were now transformed into masses four fect square, and two 
in height. To what this illusion is to be ascribed, whether to the 
power of perspective, or to the manner in which these structures are 
built, each course of stones receding from that beneath it, till they ar- 
rive at the top, I am at a loss to conceive. 

‘ Several large heaps of stone, of the same kind and size as those 
used in the building of the pyramids, are collected around them. This 
stone is of asoft nature, and in appearance not unlike chalk, 

¢ The construction of these massive monuments, built with all the 
proportions necessary to ensure their duralulity, though *not a master- 
piece of elegance, is surely one of art; as neither the force of winds 
and storms, the gradual decay of time, nor the spoiling hand of man, 
has hitherto been able to shake them. Even-at this remote period 
from the time when they were erected, the toil and cost, that must at- 
tend their demolition, would be incredible. 

‘ From the pyramids we proceeded to that) monstrous figure, the 
sphinx. The face of it has been most savagely mutilated, and only 
retains enough of its former features, to allow you to guess what it 
oncewas. The French, having cleared the sand all-around the foun- 
dation, have enabled us to ascertain, that it never had.a body connected’ 


to.it, as. was generally imagined.’ Pp. 249. 


The ‘ views’ of the pyramids merit commendation. 

A few concluding observations on the Nile, the climate, 
and population, of Egypt, are added, which convey no new 
information. They are illustrated with coloured plates, bold 
but incorrect, 4 3 . 

The appendix contains the yarjous returns and dispatches 
of the commanders, with the papers found in the pocket of 
general Roize, who fell the 21st of March; and a very can- 
did account of the siege of Cairo, by general Belliard, al, 
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ready published. In short, we find every document which 
is necessary to remove doubt or skepticism. 
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Art. Il.—-Voyages from Montréal, on the River St. Lau- 
rence, through the Continent of North America, Ke. B 
Alexander Mackenzie, Esq. (Continued from Vol. XX XV. 
New Arr. p. 130. 


WE return to these Voyages, though without great cus 
riosity, since, having completed the subject in a geogra- 
phical view, the particular evertts cannot expect to be 
found very interesting. In the first journey, whose course, 
in general, we traced (p. 123), we find few circumstances 
which can detain us. Scattered tribes of savages, in the 
higher latitudes, with few resources of ingenuity, and as 
few powers of mind, meet us in different directions. Their 
huts are rude constructions, their arts but trivial. The fish- 
eries are their chief support, though they are occasionally 
hunters. The beaver does not appear to be a frequent inha- 
bitant of the high northern region through which our author 
traveled ; and the skin of a moose-deer was there considered 
as a present of peculiar value. Slave Lake, which lies in a 
more genial climate (about 61° north latitude), abounds with 
a variety of animals ; and we shall select a short account of 
our traveler’s observations in this spot :—they were made in 
June 1789. 


‘ The course of this river’ (Slave River) * is meandering, and tends 
to the north, and in about ten miles falls into the Slave Lake, where 
we arrived at nine in the morning, when we found a great change in 
the weather, as it was become extremely cold. ‘The lake was entire 
ly covered with ice, and did not seem in any degree to have given way, 
but near the shore, The gnats and muskitoes, which were very trou- 
blesome during our passage along the river, did not venture to accom- 
pany us to this colder region. 

‘ The banks of the river both above and below the rapids, were on 
both sides covered with the various kinds of wood common to this 
country ; particularly the western side; the Jand being lower and cons 
sisting of a rich black soil. This artificial ground is carried down by 
the stream, and rests upon drift wood, so as to be eight or ten feet 
‘ deep. ‘The eastern banks are more elevated, and the soil a yellow clay 
mixed with gravel ; so that the trees are neither so large or numerous 
as on the opposite shore. The ground was not thawed above fourteen 
inches indepth ; notwithstanding the leaf was at its full growth; while 
along the lake there was scarcely any appearance of verdure. 

‘ The Indians informed me, that, at a very small distance from ei- 
ther bank of the river, are very extensive plains, frequented by large 
herds of butfaloes ; while the moose and rein-deer keep'in the woods 
that border on it, The beavers, which are in great numbers, build 
2C4 " 
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their habitations in the small lakes and rivers, as, in the larger streams, 
the ice carries every thing along with it, during the spring. The mud 
banks in the river are covered with wild fowl; and we this morning 
killed-two- swans, ten geese, and one beaver, without suffering the 
delay of an hour: so that we might have soon filled the canoe with 


them, if that had been our object.’ P. 7, 


From Slave Lake, Mr. Mackenzie proceeds, in a western 
direction, to the mountains, through a river to which his 
own name is affixed. This river, on reaching the higher 
grounds, assumes a northernly direction, and falls into the 
North Sea. He seems not to have seen the sea; but its vi- 
cinity was sufficiently clear, from the tides. Whale Island, 
the Thule of Mr. Mackenzie, is nearly in 692°, The follow- 
Ing is a description of the Indians in latitude 654°—some- 
what to the south of the point where the great Bear River, 
from the east, joins Mackenzie’s River, or rather diverges 
froin it, in a western course, 


a 
¢ During our short stay with these people, they amused us with 


dancing, which they accompanied with their voices ; but neither their 
song or their dance possessed much variety. The men and women 
formed a promiscuous ring. The former have a bone dagger or piece 
of stick between the fingers of the right hand, which they keep ex- 
tended above the head, in continual motion: the left they seldom raise 
so high, but work it backwards and forwards in an horizontal direc- 
tion ; while they leap about and throw themselves into various antic 
postures, to the measure of their music, always bringing their heels 
close toeach other at every pause. The men occasicnally howl in imi- 
tation of some animal, and he who continues this violent exercise for 
the longest period, appears to be considered as the best performer. The 
women suffer their arms to hang as without the power of motion. 
They area meagre, ugly, ill-made people, particularly about the legs, 
which are very clumsy and covered with scabs. The latter circum- 
stance proceeds probably from their habitually roasting them before 
the fire’ Many of them appeared to be ina very unhealthy state, 
which is owing, as J imagine, to their natural filthiness. They are 
of a moderate ‘stature, and as far as could be discovered, through the 
coat of dirt and grease that covers them, are of a fairer comple xion 
than the generality of Indians who are the natives of warmer cli- 
nates. 

¢ Some of them have their hair of a great length; while others suf- 
fer a long tress to fall behind, and the rest is cut so short as to expose 
their ears, but no other attention whatever is paid toit. ‘The beards 
of some of the old men were long, and the rest had them pulied out by 
the roots, so that not an hair could be seen on their chins. ‘Lhe men 
have two double lines, either black or blue, tattooed upon each check, 
from the ear to the nose. ‘The gristle of the latter is perforated so as 
to admit a goose-quill or a small piece of wood to be passed through 
the orifice. Their clothing is made of the dressed skins of the rein or 
moose-deer, though more commonly of the former. ‘These they pre- 
pare in the hair for winter, and make shirts of both, which reach te 
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the middle of their thighs, Some of them are decorated with an em- 
broidery of very neat workmanship with porcupine quills and the hair 
of the moose, coloured red, black, yellow, and white, Their up 

arments are sufficiently large to cover the whole body, with a fringe 
round the bottom, and are used beth sleeping and awake, Their leg~ 
gins come half way up the thigh, and are sewed to their shoes: they 
are embroidered round the ancle, and upon every seam. ‘lhe dress of 
the women is the same as that of the men. The former have no co- 
vering on their private parts, except a tassel of leather which dangles 
from a small cord, as it appears, to keep off the flies, which would 
otherwise be very troublesome. Whether circumcision be practised 
among them, I cannot pretend to say, but the appearance of it was 
general among those whom I saw.’ P. 35, 





‘ Their lodges are of a very simple structure : a few poles supparted 
by a fork, and forming a semicircle at the bottom, with some branches 
or a piece of bark as a covering, constitutes the whole of their native 
architecture. They build two of these huts facing each other, and 
make the fire between them. The furniture harmonises with the build- 
ings: they have a few dishes of wood, bark, or horn; the vessels in 
which they cook their victuals, are in the shape of a gourd, narrow at 
the top and wide at the bottom, and of watape, fabricated in such a 
manner as to hold water, which is made to boil by putting a succession 
of red-hot stones into it. ‘These vessels contain from two to six gal- 
lons. They have a number of small leather bags to hold their embroi- 
dered work, lines, and nets. They always keep a large quantity of 
the fibres of willow bark, which they work into thread on their thighs, 
Their nets are from three to forty fathoms in length, and from thir- 
teen to thirty-six meshes in depth. ‘The short deep ones they set in 
the eddy current of rivers, and the long onesin the lakes. They like- 
wise make lines of the sinews of the rein-deer, and manufacture their 
hooks from wood, horn, or bone. Their arms and weapons for hunt- 
ing, are bows and arrows, spears, daggers, and pogamagans, or clubs. 
The bows are about five or six feet in length, and the strings are of 
sinews or raw skins. The arrows are two feet and an halt long, in- 
cluding the barb, which is variously formed of bone, horn, flint, iron, 
or copper, and are winged with three feathers. The pole of the spears 
is about six feet in length, and pointed with a barbed bone of ten 
inches. With this weapon they strike the rein-deer in the water. The 
daggers are flat and sharp-pointed, about twelve inches long, and mace 
of horn or bone. The pogamagon is made of the horn of the rein- 
deer, the branches being all cut off, except that which forms the ex- 
tremity. This instrument is about two feet in length, and is employed 
to dispatch their enemies in battle, and such animals as they catch in 
snares placed for that purpose. These are about three fathom long, 
and are made of the green skin of the rein or moose-deer, but in such 
small strips, that it requires from ten to thirty strands to make this 
cord, which is not thicker than a cod-line; and strong enough to re- 
sist any animal that can be entangled in it. Snares or nooses are also 
made of sinews to take lesser animals, such as hares and white par- 
tridges, which are very numerous, ‘Their axes are manufactured of a 
piece of brown or grey stone from six to eight inches long, and two 
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Inches thick. The inside is flat, and the outside round and taperin 
to an edge, an inch wide. They are fastened by the middle with the 
flat side inwards to an handle two feet long, with a cord ef green skin. 
This is the tool with which they split their wood, and we believe, the 
only one of its kind among them.’ Pp. 37. 


These Indians, as well as their more southern neighbours, 
were extravagant in their stories of the difhculties and dan- 
gers of the remainder of the j journey. ‘The river is repre- 
sented as full of rapids, abounding in manztous or spirits ; 
and the extent of the journey as being so great, that old age 
would overtake them before they could arrive at its termina- 
tion. In the hicher latitudes, the manners are more nearly 
those of the Esqaimanx, from whom they are at no great 
distance on the north-east, and whom they seem greatly to 
dread. We need not stay to enlarge on the naked dreary 
appearance of these northern regions, or on the poverty of 
the inhabitants, but shall add the short account of what our 
voyagers last saw from Whale Island. 


« ‘We landed at the boundary of our voyage in this direction, and 
as soon as the tents were pitched [ ordered the nets to be set, when I 
proceeded with the English chief to the highest part. of the island, 
from which we diacovered the solid ice, extending from the southiwent 
by campass to the eastward. As far as the eye could reach to the 
south-westward, we could dimly perceive a chain of mountains, 
stretching further to the north than the edge of the ice, at the distance 
of upwards of twenty Jeagnes. ‘To the eastward we saw many islands, 
and in our progress we met with a considerable number of white par- 
tridges, now become brown. ‘There were also flocks of very beautiful 
plovers, and J found the nest of one of them with four eggs. White 
owls, likewise, were among the inhabitants of the place: . but the dead, 
as well as the living, demanded. our attention, for we came to the 
grave of one of the natives, by which lay a.bow, a paddle, and a 
spear. The Indians informed me that they Janded on a small island, 
about four leagues from hence, where they had seen the tracks of two 
mien, that were quite fresh ; they had also found a secret store of 
train oi], and several bones of white bears were scattered about the 
place where it was hid. The wind was now so high that it was im- 
practicable for us to visit the nets.’ Pp. 60, 

In these regions the travelers stay some time, pursuing the 
whales when practicable, and supplying themselves. with 
food from the river, by means of their nets, and from the 
air, by their fire-arms. The animals of these regions are 
rein-deer, bears, wolvereens, martens, foxes, hares, and 
white bumaloes ; : "but the latter are only found in the moun- 
tains on the west, The-Esquimaux are represented. as trea- 
cherous and cruel: with them, the Indians have frequent 
contests; and the former appear to he, in many respects, a 
nore intelligent and ingenious yace. The Esquimaux men- 
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tioned their having seen canoes full of white men, eight or 
ten years.ago, to the westward, which were ee some 
of the seamen of captain Cook. In these high latitudes, 
Mr. Mackenzie remarks that the appetite is voracious. Ten 
men and four women devoured, in six days, two rein-deer, 
four swans, forty-five geese, and a considerable quantity of 
fishes. 

The return was marked by few peculiar circumstances. 
Some petroleum of a yellow colour, and brittle in consis. 
tence, was found on the branch of a stream falling into Mac- 
kenzie’s River ; and flints are discoverable also on its banks. 
The following observations deserve notice, though we shall 
not attempt to explain them. They, however, evidently al- 
lude to European visitors. 


‘ There were five or six persons whom we had not seen before; and 
among them was a dog-rib Indian, whom some private quarrel had 
driven from his.country. The English chief understood him as well 
as one of his own nation, and gave the following account of their con- 
versation ;— 

* He had been informed by the people with whom he new lives, the 
Hare Indians, that there is another river on the other side of the moun- 
tains to the south-west, which falls into the Belhoullay Toe, or 
White-man’s Lake, in comparison of which that on whose banks we 
then were, was but a small stream; that the natives were very large, 
and very wicked, and kill common men with their eyes; that they 
make canoes larger than ours ; that those who inhabit the entrance of, 
it kill a kind cf beaver, the skin of which is almost red; and that 
large canoes often frequent it. As there is no known communication 
by water with this-river, the natives who saw it went over the moun~ 
tains.’ Pp. 82. 


On further examination, this intelligent Indian seemed to 
describe Unalasche Fort ; and the western river was conse- 
quently Cook’s. From his account, Mackenzie’s River must 
very nearly reach Norton Sound, as the manmade mention of a 
long point of land between the rivers, which was probably a 
point of the mountains ;—but, with respect to so uncertain 
a circumstance, there is much room for hesitation. The 
coast to the west of Whale Island has not been very carefully 
examined. Of these western inhabitants, many singular sto- 
ries were related. Their Jarge canoes we can easily under- 
stand ; and that they are of a gigantic stature, adorned with 
wings, may be a tale easily transferred from the ships to the 
men. It is said, also, that they fed on large birds, which 
they killed with ease, though common men became also the 
victims of their voracity ; and that they could kill with their 
eyes. All this may be easily explained by the accidental 
sight of an European leveling his gun. at a large bird. No 
additional circumstance. worth recording occurred, except 
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that they saw the side of a seam of coals on fire, on the banks 
of the river, which filled the air with sulphureous vapour. 

The second voyage was, as we have before mentioned, to 
the Pacific Ocean, chiefly in the course of Peace River, ‘al- 
ready described, 


‘ In consequence of this design, I left the establishment of Fort 
Chepewyan, in charge of Mr. Roderic Mackenzie, accompanied by 
two canoes laden with the necessary articles for trade: we accordingly 
steered west for one of the branches that communicates with the Peace 
River, called the Pine River; at the entrance of which we waited for 
the other canoes, in order to take some supplies from them, as [ had 
reason to apprehend they would not be able to keep up with us. We 
entered the Peace River at seven in the morning of the 12th, taking a 
westerly course. It is evident, that all the land between it and the 
Lake of the Hills, as far as the Elk River, is formed by the quantity 
of earth and mud, which is carried down by the streams of those two 
great rivers. Inthis space there are several Jakes. The lake Clear 
Water, which is the deepest, Lake Vassieu, and the Athabasca lake, 
which ts the largest of the three, and whose denomination in the 
Knistineaux janguage implies a flat, ow, swampy. country, subject 
fo inundations. The two last lakes are now so shallow, that, from 
the cause just mentioned, there is every reason to expect, that ina few 
years, they will have exchanged their character and become extensive 


forests. 
‘ This country is so level, that. at some seasons, it is entirely over- 


flowed, which accounts for the periodical infiux and reflux of the wa- 
ters between the Lake of the Hills and the Peace River.’ Pp. 122. 


The name of the river and the point arose from the peace, 
concluded at the latter, between the Beaver and the Knis- 
teneaux Indians, the real names being those of the land which 
was the object of the contest. From the Falls, to what is 
called the old establishment, the river trends south-west *. 
In this country, the inhabitants—vzz, the Chepewyans—have 
adopted the appearance and manners of their former ene- 
mies, the Knisteneaux ; and their women are, apparently, 
Kept in tle most abject submission. They are, of course, 
squalid and dirty in the extreme. From the entrance of the 
river, to the Falls, the country is low. On the lowest ground 
the soil is good, being composed of the sediment of the river, 
of putrefied leaves and vege ‘tables. In the higher grounds is 
a yellow clay, mixed with stones. On a line with the Falls, 
there are, on each side of the river, extensive plains, the 
pasture of numerous herds of buffaloes. Above the Falls , the 
ground is more lofty, and displays a similar soil w ith the 
higher grounds lately mentioned. Culinary vegetables and 





* As Mr. Mackenzie is ascending the stream, the course of the river itse/f must be 
eonsidered, in every instance, as in this, to be in an opposite ditection, Rev. 
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roots will probably thrive on this spot, as they have done ia 
the neighbourhood of the Elk River, and the Lake of the 
Hills. 

Our author wintered at what is called, in the map, ‘ Fork 
Fort,’ somewhat to the north and west of the forks of two 
corisiderable branches of Peace River. In this s ot, on the 
25th of November, the thermometer was 14° Os hee 0; and 
on the 28th, 16°. On the recurrence of a south wind, the 
thermometer re-ascended to nearly the freezing point. On 
the 2d of December, however, the instrument was acciden- 
tally broken. Fork Fort is in about 563° north latitude. 
The transactions of a winter-residence in * this ungenial cli- 
mate cannot be numerous. — Our author’s account of the 
Beaver Indians is not devoid of interest. They are quick, 
lively, and active, with dark penetrating eyes, passionate, 
but “easily appeased, fond of gaming, ‘and eradicate their 
beards. Several appear to be old; but little of their age is 
known. One Indian said that -he remembered the hills and 
plains—now interspersed with groves of poplars—when they 
produced nothing but moss, and fed only rein-deer. When 
the elk and the buffalo appeared from the east, the rein- 
deer retired to the mountains, and the face of the country 
soon altered. 

Our author proceeds in a westernly or a south-west direc. 
tion; but his map is at variance with his dese ription. Where 
the Quisquatina Sepey falls into Peace River, it is said to be 
in latitude 55° 56’ nearly; but, in the map, the whole of 
this part of the course is above latitude 56°. ‘The following 
description of a beautiful country, on the western bank, me- 
rits particular notice. 


‘ From the place which we quitted this morning, the west side of 
the river displayed a succession of the most beautiful scenery I had 
ever beheld. The ground rises at intervals to a considerable height, 
and stretching inwards to a considerable distance: at every eared or 
pause in the rise, there is a very gently ascending space or lawn, which 
is alternate with abrupt precipices to the summit of the whole, or, at 
least as far as the eye could distinguish. This magnificent theatre of 
nature has all the decorations which the trees and animals of the coun- 
try can afford it: groves of poplars in every shape vary the scene ; 
and their interva!s are enlivened with vast herds of elks and buffaloes : 
the former choosing the steeps and uplands, and the latter preferring 
the plains. At this time the baffaloes-were attended with their youn; 
ones who were frisking about them; and it appeared’that the elks 
would soon exhibit the same enlivening circumstance. The awhole 
country displayed an exuberant verdure; the trees that bear a blossom 
were advancing fast to that delightful appearance, and the velvet rind 
of their branches reflecting the oblique rays of a rising or a setting sun, 
added a splendid gaiety to the scene, which no expressions of mine are 
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qualified to describe. The east side of the tiver consists of a range of 
high land covered with the white spruce and the soft birch, while the 
banks abound with the alder and the willow.” r. 154. 


Our travelers now arrive at rocky mountains, where scenes 
of difficulty and distress, almost unparalleled, await them. 
The river rolls down in torrents, or tumbles in cascades— 
is sometimes confined between two craggy mountains, or 
bounds over a rocky bed, imterspersed with still more dan- 
gerous islands. On either side the mountains are almost im- 
passable: and the Indian carrying-place is not easily disco- 
verable. These various perils are not concentrated in any 
one picture which we can copy. We shall, however, select 
& passage or two, as a specimen. 


‘ Those of my people who visited this place on the 21st, were of 
opinion that the water had risen very much since that time. About 
two hundred yards below us the stream rushed with an astonishing but 
silent velocity, between perpendicular rocks, which are not more than 
thirty-five yards asunder: when the water is high, it runs over those 
rocks, in a channel three times that breadth, where it is bounded by 
far more elevated precipices. In the former are deep round holes, 
some of which are full of water, while others are empty, in whose 
bottom are small round stones, as smooth as marble. Some of these 
natural cylinders would contain two hundred gallons. Ata small di- 
stance below the first of these rocks, the channel widens in a kind of 
zig-zag progression ; and it was really awful to behold with what in- 
finite force the water drives against the rocks on one side, and with 
what impetuous strength it is repelled to the other: it then falls back, 
as it were, into a more straight but rugged passage, over which it is 
tossed in high, foaming, half-furmed billows, as far as the eye could 
follow it. 

‘ The young men informed me that this was the place where their 
relations had told me that I should meet with a fall equal to that of 
Niagara; to exculpate them, however, from their apparent misin- 
formation, they declared that their friends were not accustomed to ut 
ter falsehoods, and that the fall had probably been destroyed by the 
force of the water. It is; however, very evident-that those people had 
not been here, or did not adhere tothe truth. By the number of trees 
which appeared to have been felled with axes, we discovered that the 
Knisteneaux, er some tribes who are known to employ that instru- 
ment, had passed this way. We passed through a snare enclosure, 
but saw no animals, though the country was very much intersected by 
their tracks,’ P. 180. 





‘Though the sun had shone upon us throughout the day, the ait 
was s@ cold that the men, though actively employed, could not resist, 
it without the aid of their blanket coats. This circumstance might in 
some degree be expected from the surrounding mountains, which were 
covered with ice and snow; but as they are not so high as to produce 
the extreme cold which we suffered, it must be more particularly ate 
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tributed to the high situation of the country itself, rather than to the 
local elevation of the mountains, the greatest height of which does not 
exceed fifteen hundred feet ; though.in general they do not rise to half 
that altitude. Butas I had not been able to take an exact measure- 
ment, I do not presume upon the accuracy of my conjecture. “To- 
wards the bottom of these heights, which were of clear snow, the 
trees were putting forth their leaves, while those in their middle re- 
gion still retained all the characteristics of winter, aud on their upper 
parts there was little or no wood.’ Pp. 182. 


In a less diffeult track, the travelers proceed chiefly south, 
east, till they meet with some natives, whose situation and 
circumstances are far from enviable. ‘They possess, never- 
theless, iron-work, which they procure fromEuropean tra- 
ders by means of some tribes who reach the shores of the 
Pacitic—thus forming the connexion between the travelers 
from the east, and the visitants ou the west. They con, 
tended, however, and persisted in the account—though most 
pow erful temptations were held out, as means of inducing 
them to explain the situation of the country—that they knew 
of no river which reached from the spot on which they ex- 
isted to the sea. Varidus plans now suggested themselves 
to Mr. Mackenzie, of which two chiefly engaged his atten- 
tlon—viz. to leave the canoe, and to penetrate, with these 
indians, to their commercial ‘friends, or to abandon the en- 
terprise. The former was difficult, the lattcr mortifying. 
At last, he discovered, from one of the more intelligent, 
that, at the source of Peace Riv er, he would find another, 
through which he might pass; but that even this did not . 
lead to the sea. The rest of the road was chiefly by land, 
through lakes interspersed with islands inhabited by a war. 
like and a somewhat civilised race. 

Our travelers pursue, with more ease and success, their 
course to the highest point of the mountains, the chief 
source of the Unjigah, or Peace River, in latitude 54° 24’, 
west longitude 121°; which, after winding through a great 
extent of country, receiv ing many large rivers, and passing 
through Slave Lake, falls into the Frozen Ocean, at 70° 
north latitude, and 135° west longitude, beyond Whale 
Island, the boundary of the former journey. 

On the summit of these mountains, perhaps the highest 
land of the American continent, they meet with lakes—the 
sources of the different rivers—and ‘particularly with those 
which furnish the rivers whose course is to the south. From 
these lakes, streamJets, as usual, proceed, which soon b 
come large rivers, so rapid, as to wreck the canoe. In are 
ral, the stream is obstructed by drift wood, which, with the 
projecting rocks, and the furious current, destroys, for a 
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time, all their hopes. Their exertions; however, increase 
with their difficulties : the canoe is repaired; and they 
make a further effort. The river appears to be the Colum- 
bia: but its course is to the south; and it only falls into the 
Pacific, at a much lower latitude. "Our travelers avail them- 
selves of its assistance, so long as the Columbia can afford it : 
but, before they leave this river—the only one to which Co- 
lumbus has had the honour of giving a name, on the conti- 
nent which he, at least, first saw—they fell in with a more 
considerable bratich frain the south-east. In their track, they 
find some red deer, less than the elk, and truly the red ‘deer, 
which our author had not before met with in the north. 
Their course, with a few slight deviations, is north-west ; 
and the mountains are lower, the country more open, on 
the west, which is the chief object. The description of the 
‘ country to the south, as communicated by the Indians, is 
curious. 


* According to their account, this river, whose course is very ex- 
tensive, runs towards the mid-day sun; and that at its mouth, as they 
had been informed, white people were building houses. They repre- 
sented its current to be uniformly strong, and that in three places it 
was altogether impassable, from the falls and rapids, which poured 
along between perpendicular rocks that were much higher, and more 
rugged, than any we had yet seen, and would not admit of any pas- 
sage over them. But besides the dangers and difficulties of the navi- 
gation, they added, that we should have to encounter the inhabitants 
of the country, who were very numerous. They also represented their 
immediate neighbours as a very malignant race, who lived in large 
subterraneous recesses: and when they were made to understand that 
it was our design to proceed to the sea, they dissuaded us from prose- 
cuting our intention, as we should certainly become a_ sacrifice to the 
savage spirit of the natives. ‘These people they described as possess~ 
ing iron, arms, and utensils, which they procured from their neigh- 
bours to the westward, and were obtained by a commercial progress 
from people like ourselves, who brought them in great canoes.’ 


P, 245. 





* I now proceeded to request the native, whom I had particularly 
selected, to commence his information, by drawing.a sketch of the 
country upon a large piece of bark, and he immediately entered om 
the work, frequently appealing to, and sometimes asking the advice 
of, those around him, He described the river as running to the east 
of south, receiving many rivers, and every six or eight bengees encum- 
bered with falls and rapids, some of which were very dangerous, and 
six of them impracticable. The carrying-places he represented as of 
great length, and passing over hills and mountains. He depicted the 

nds of three other tribes, in succession, who spoke different lan- 
guages. Beyond them he knew nothing either of the river or coun- 
try, only that it was still along way to the sea; and that, as he had 
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heard, there was a lake, before they reached the water, which the na- 
tives did not drink. As far as his knowledge of the river extended, the 
country on either side was level, in many places without wood, and 
abounding in red deer, and some of a small fallow kind. Few of the 
natives, he said, would come to the banks for some time; but that at 
2 certain season they would arrive there in great numbers, to fish. 
Théy now procured irog, brass, copper, and trinkets, from the west- 
ward; but formerly these articles were obtained from the lower parts 
of the river, though in small quantities, A knife was produced 
which had been brought from that quarter. The blade was ten inches 
Jong, and an inch and an half broad, but with a very blunted edge. 
The handle was of horn. We understood that this instrument had 
been obtained from white men, long before they had heard that any 
eame to the westward. One very old man observed, that as long as 
he could remember, he was told of white people to the southward; and 
that he had heard, though he did not vouch for the truth,of the rea 
port, that one of them had made an attempt to come up the river, 
and was destroyed.’ P. 253. 


The difficulties which appeared to obstruct the progress 
down the river, and the want of provisions for so extensive 
an expedition, induce our author to return to the point, 
where an overland voyage to the Pacific would be most easy: 
This, however, involves him in many distresses, from which 
he is relieved, in part by accident, but chiefly by his own 
firmness, his spirit, and presence of mind. In the detail of 
these events, we cannot engage. They build another ca- 
noe, at an island in the river, in latitude 53° 3’; and west 
longitude, 122° 48’. 

The remainder of the journey was impeded by fewer diffi- 
culties. It lay over high mountains, where, in July, snow, 
especially when drifted, still remained; and the weather was 
occasionally very cold. They at last arrive within three 
days’ journey of the sea, and meet with tribes more nume- 
rous and more civilised ; but who seem to have a su- 
perstitious abhorrence of animal food; and feed on fish 
—chiefly, at this time, salmon— with which their river 
abounds. (The customs of.one of the tribes, through whose 
territories they pass, respecting sepulture, are too curious 
to be overlooked. 


* We now left a small lake on our left, then crossed a creek run- 
ning out of it, and at one in the afternoon came to an house, of the 
same constructioh and dimensions as have already been mentioned, 
but the materials were much better prepared and finished. ‘The tim- 
ber was squared on two sides, and the bark taken off the two others; 
the ridge pole was also shaped in the same manner, extending about 
eight or ten feet beyond the gable end, and supporting a shed over the 
door: the end of it was carved into the similitude of a snake’s head. 
Several hieroglyphics and figures of a similar workmanship, and 
painted with red earth, decorated the interior of the building. The 
Cait. Rev. Vol. 37. Apri, 1803. 2D 
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inhabitants had left the house but ashort time, and there were several 
bags or bundles in it, which I did not suffer to be disturbed. Near it 
wete two tombs, surrounded in a neat manner with boards, and co= 
vered with bark. Beside them several poles had been erected, one of 
which was squared, and all of them painted.. From each of them were 
suspended several rolls or parcels of bark, and our guide gave the fol- 
luwing account of them; which, as far as we could judge from our 
imperfect knowledge of the language, and the incidental errors of in- 
terpretation, appeared to involve two different modes of treating their 
dead; or it might be one and the same ceremony, which we did not 
distinctly comprehend: at all events, it is the practice of these people 
to burn the bodies of their dead, except the larger bones, which are 
rolled up in bark and suspended from poles, as ] have already de- 
scribed. According tu the other account, it appeared that they actu- 
ally bury their dead; and when another of the family dies, the remains 
of the person who was last interred are taken from the grave and 
burned, as has been already mentioned; so that the members of a fa- 
mily are thus successively buried and burned, te make room for each 
other; and one tomb proves sufficient for a family through succeeding 


generations.’ P. 307. 


Our travelers soon mect with those who had traded with 
Europeans; but, on the’whole, their circumstances and si- 
tuation were not greatly changed. As they approach the 
sea, the natives are thievish, inhospitable, and treache- 
rous. At length, however, they reach the Pacifie, at Van- 
eouver’s Point Menzies: and extend their voyage to the west- 
ern cheek of the same navigator’s Cascade Canal. | Their 
ultimate longitude, carefully ascertained, was 128° 2’ west 
ef Greenwich; their latitude, 52° 20’ 43”. 

«© The return was not marked by any very uncommon cir- 
ewnstances. At what is called Friendly Village, the first 
of any importance that occurred on. their approach to the 
sea, they are again received with kindness, and have op- 
portunity for some observation. -Our author thinks that the 
inhabitants he surveyed occupy this spot only during the 
salmon season; and one trait, very singular in savage life, 


we shall copy. 


‘From the very little I could discover of their government, it is alto- 
gether different from any political regulation which had been remarked 
by me among the savage tribes. It is on this river alone that one man 
appears to have an exclusive and hereditary right to what was neces- 
sary to the existénce of those who are associated with him. I allude 
to the salmon weir, or fishing place, the sole right to which confers 
on the chief an arbitrary power. Those embankments could not have 
been: formed without a. very great and associated labour; and, as 
might be supposed, on the condition that those who assisted in con- 
structing it should enjoy a partic ipating right in the advantages to be 
derived from ite Nevertheless, it evidently appeared to.me, “that the 
ehiet’s power over it, andthe people, was unlimited, and without con- 
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trol.. No one could fish without his permission, or carry home.a 
larger portion of what he had caught, than was set apart for him. 
‘No one could build an house without his consent; and all his com- 
mands appeared to be followed with implicit obedience. The people at 
Jarge seemed to be on a perfect equality, while the strangers among 
them were obliged to obey the commands of the natives in general, or 
quit the village. They appear to be of a friendly disposition, but 
they are subject to sudden gusts of passion, which are as quickly com- 
posed; and the transition is instantaneous, from violent irritation to 
the most tranquil demeanor. Of the many tribes of savage people 
whom I have seen, these appear to be the most susceptible of civili- 
zation, They might soon be brought to cultivate the little ground 
about them which is capable of it. There is a narrow border of a rich 
black soil, on either side of the river, over a bed of gravel, which 


would yield any grain or fruit, that are common to similar latitudes in — 


Europe.’ Pp. 374, 


Such are nearly the circumstances and events which: oc- 
curred in Mr. Mackenzie’s very adventurous tour, in which 
‘we must equally admire his intelligence, his spirit, and per- 
severance. A geographical survey of the British dominions, 
in these high latitudes, follows, which is not sufficiently 
clear to be Jetailed in a briefer abstract, nor so important as 
to tempt us to enlarge. In short, the whole prospect, as 
well in a political as in a physical view, is barren and 
‘dreary. One or two passages we shall transcribe, chiefly 
as supporting some opinions which we offered many years 
since. 


* It is further to be observed, that these mountains, from Cook’s 
entry to the Columbia, extend from six to eight degrees in breadth 
easterly; and that along their eastern skirts is a narrow strip of very 
marshy, boggy, and uneven ground, the outer edge of which pro- 
_duces coal and bitumen: these I saw on the banks of Mackenzie's 
River, as far north as Jatitude 66. I also discovered them in my se- 
cond journey, at the commencement of the rocky mountains in 56. 
north latitude, and 120. west longitude; and the same was observed by 
.Mr. Fidler, one of the servants of the Hudson’s-Bay-Company, at the 
source of the south branch of the Saskatchiwine, in about latitude 52. 
north, and longitude 1124. west. Next to this narrow belt are im- 
mense plains, or meadows, commencing in a point at about the junc- 
tion of the River of the Mountain with Mackenzie’s River, widening 
as they continue east and south, till they reach the Red River at its 
confluence with the Assiniboin River, from whence they take a more 
-southern direction,,along the Mississippitowards Mexico. cag 
to ee plains is a broken country, composed of lakes, rocks, an 
sol,’ Pp. 402, 


The following remarks are peculiarly valuable and im- 


portant. 

‘ It has been frequently advanced, that the difference of clearing 
away the wood has had an astonishing influence in meliorating the cli- 
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mate in the former: but I am not disposed to assent to that opinion in 
thé extent which it proposes to establish, when I consider the very tri- 
fling proportion of the country cleared, compared with the whole. 
The employment of the axe may have had some inconsiderable effect; 
but I look to other causes. I myself observed in a country, which 
was in an absolute state of nature, that the climate is improving; and 
this circumstance was confirmed to me by the native inhabitants of it. 
‘Such a change, therefore, must proceed from some predominating 
operation in the system of the globe which is beyond my conjecture, 
and, indeed, above my comprehension, and may, probably, in the 
course of time, give to America the climate of Europe. It is well 
known, indeed, that the waters are decreasing there, and that many 
lakes are draining and filling up by the earth which is carried into them 
from the higher lands by the rivers: and this may have some partial 
effect. 

‘ The climate on the west coast of America assimilates much more 
to that of Europe in the same latitudes: I think very little difference 
will be found, except such as proceeds from the vicinity of high moun- 
tains covered with snow. This is an additional proof that the diffe- 
rence in the temperature of the air proceeds from the cause already 
mentioned. 

€ Much has been said, and much more still remains to be said on 
the peopling of America. On this subject I shall confine myself to 
one or two observations, and leave my readers to draw their inferences 
from them. , 

‘ The progress of the inhabitants of the country immediately under 
our observation, which is comprised within the line of latitude 45. 
north, is as follows: that of the Esquimaux, who possess the sea 
coast from the Atlantic through Hudson’s Straits and Bay, round to 
Mackenzie’s River, (and J believe further) is known to be westward: 
they never quit the coast, and agree in appearance, manners, lan- 
guage, and habits with the inhabitants of Greenland. The different 
tribes whom I describe under the name of Algonquins and Kniste- 
neaux, but originally the same people, were the inhabitants of the 
Atlantic coast, and the banks of the river St. Laurence and adjacent 
countries: their progress is westerly, and they are even found west and 
north, as far as Athabasca. On the contrary, the Chepewyans, and 
ihe numerous tribes who speak their language, occupy the whole 
space between the Knisteneaux country and that of the Esquimaux, 
stretching behind the natives of the coast of the Pacific, to latitude 52. 
north, on-the river Columbia. Their progress is easterly; and, ac- 
cording to their own traditions, they came from Siberia; agreeing ih 
dress and manner with the people now found upon the coast of 
Asia. 

‘ Of the inhabitants of the coast of the Pacific Ocean we know lit- 
tle more than that-they are stationary there. The Nadowasis or As- 
siniboins, as well as the different tribes not particularly described, in- 
habiting the plains on and about the. source and banks of the Saskatch:- 
wine and Assiniboin rivers, are from the southward, and their pra- 


gress'is north-west.’ Pp. 405. 


The reminder of the volume relates to the fur-trade, the 








































inland perpen of the American continent, and the rights 
of the Hudson’s-Bay Company, On these we shall not any 
further enlarge. We have already engaged sufficiently on 
the subject, and shall dismiss the present work with remark- 
ing, that, though offering no new or splendid discovery, 
nor bringing back any peculiarly valuable object of com- 


merce, it, on the whole, adds greatly to our geographical’ 
knowledge, and tells, perhaps, the sad tale, that the whole’ 
of this northern contment may be resigned without a sigh, 


or even the slightest regret. 





———— 








Art. Il].—JZome’s History of the Rebellion in the Year 1745. 
(Continued from Vol. XX XV. p. 153.) 


WE resume this history, with some degree of self-con- 
demnation at the long interval which has elapsed since we 
first noticed it. Our article left prince Charles* at Edin- 
burgh, in possession of the capital of the Scottish kingdom. 
We gave a glance at the general character of the work, the 
colloquial language in which the events are described, and 
the want of that comprehensive precision, those philosophi- 
cal reflexions, which should have been the chief object of 
the historian, whose prototype, in the fond views of his ad- 
mirers, was Sallust. 

When we reflect, indeed, on the time which has intervened 
between the date of the transactions and the publication 
of the narrative—when we consider that every difference of 
a political nature is now done away—we are surprised that 
any difficulty could have remained on these points. Yet we 
perceive, or think we perceive, in the jejuneness of the 
narrative, and the paucity of its reflexions, that the author 
still feels ‘ the fires scarcely concealed under their ashes’—that 


he yet walks over burning ploughshares, and measures every - 


step with a peculiar, a studied caution. The work, it has 
been said, has been jong under his hands; and repeated re- 
visal may have damped its ardor. It is recorded of an an- 
cient nation, that they deliberated both when sober and 
when intoxicated, that their determinations might want nei- 
ther. discretion nor spirit. May we not suppose that this hi- 
story has shared a_little of our author’s attention, if not in 
these extremes of animal spirits, at least in very different 
states of mind, but that the sober spirit has prevailed? 





* At this moment, we need scarcely make an apo for applying the title of 
prince to the Pretender: he was the son of an acknowledged king; and all the pre- 
tensions of bimself and family are now rip ead, KRxy. ; 
2V3 
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‘The first appearance of Charles demands our attention. 


* About ten o'clock the main body of the rebels marching by Dud- 
dingston (to avoid being fired upon by the castle) entered the King’s 
Park, and halted in the hollow between the hills, under the peak called 
' Arthur’s Seat. By and by Charles came down to the Duke’s Walk, 
accompanied by the Highland chiefs, and other commanders of his 
army. 

« The park was full of people, (amongst whom was the author of 
this history,) all of ‘them impatient to see this extraordinary person. 
The figure and presence of Charles Stuart were not ill suited to his 
lofty pretensions. He was in the prime of youth*, tall and handsome, 
of a fair complexion; he had a light coloured periwig with his own 
hair combed over the front: he wore the Highland dress, that is a tar- 
tan short coat without the plaid, a blue bonnet on his head, and on 
his breast the star of the order of St. Andrew. Charles stood some 
time in the park to shew himself to the people; and then, though he 
was very near the palace, mounted his horse, either to render himself 
Ynore conspicuous, or because he rode well, and looked graceful on 
horseback. 

. € The Jacobites were charmed with his appearance: they compared 
him to Robert the Bruce, whom he resembled (they said) in his fi- 
gure as in his fortune, The whigs looked ypon him with other eyes, 
They acknowledged that he was 2 goodly person; but they observed, 
that even in that triumphant hour, when he was about to enter the 
palace of his fathers, the air of his countenance was Janguid and me- 
lancholy: that he Jooked like a gentleman and a man of fashion, but 
not like a hero or a conqueror. Hence they formed their conclusions 
that the enterprize was above the pitch of his mind; and that his heart 
was not great enough for the sphere in which he moved. When 
Charles came to the palace, he dismounted, and walked along the 
piazza, towards the apartment of the duke of Hamilton. When he 
was near the door, which stood open to receive him, a gentleman 
‘stepped out of the crowd, drew his sword, and raising his arm aloft, 
walked up stairs before Charles.’ P. 99. 


On the proclamation of thé regent, it is observed, that— 


_ ¢ the populace of a great city, who huzza for any thing that brings 
them together, huzzaed; and a number of ladies in the windows 
strained their voices with acclamation, and their arms with waving 
white handkerchiefs in honour of the day. 

‘ These demonstrations of joy, amongst people of condition, were 
chiefly confined tu one sex; few gentlemen were to be seen on the 
streets, or in the windows; and even amongst the inferior people, ma 
ny shewed their dislike by a stubborn silence. 

‘ Whilst the heralds were proclaiming king James at Edinburgh, 
sir John Cope was landing his troops at Dunbar: the two regiments 





« * Born at Rome on the 31st of December, in the year 1720, he was in the 2 sth 
year of his age. While Charles was standing in the Duke’s Walk, one of the spec- 
titors endeavoured't> measere shoulders with him; and said he was more than 5 feet 
to inches high.’ 














@f dragoons had come there on the morning of the 17th in a condition 
siot very respectable*.’ Pp. 102. 


The battle cf Preston is related with great perspicuity 
and précision; and, indeed, the authenticity of the details, 
in general, is sufficiently proved, from their consistency, 
and the names of many of the inferior actors. ‘The indeci- 
sion of sir John Cope was highly reprehensible; but the ar- 
tillery-men were inexperienced. They were soon intimi- 
dated; and the panic was alike communicated to the cavalry 
and infantry. The event is well known to have been deeply 
disastrous to the loyalist cause;-and, properly employed, 
it might have been greatly useful to Chartes. 

It has been generally supposed that the rebel cause was 
ruined by the inactivity which followed this battle: Mr. 
Home, however, defends the prince, on account of the in- 
adequate force which he possessed. Some of the Highland- 
ers had retired with the end and the address of presi- 
dent Forbes had prevented the junction of other clans, who 
were expected from the same quarter. It may, indeed, be 
observed, that the utmost force which the adherents to the 
prince could collect, was never sufficient to conquer an un- 
divided kingdom: but, at that time, it was greatly divided; 
and the splendor of the victory would have given spirit. to 
his determined partisans, and have decided the resolutions 
of those who were wavering. Success, however, even at 
last, must certainly have failed: but the contest would have 
been more violent, and the probability of attaining the end 
considerably increased. Every friend to good order and hu- 
manity will rejoice that this unnatural war was not pro- 
Jonged. 

At length, the rebel army marched, after having received 
some inconsidcrable reinforcements from France, together 
with others more numerous (but far less so than was en- 
pected by the Highlanders). Of the latter, many, in the mo- 
ment of action, lost their former resolution; and many were 
persuaded, by the lord president, to distress government no 





* * The two regiments of dragoons, having retreated from the Colt Bridge, halted 
some time at Leith, and at Musselburgh, then they went on to a field between Preston 
Grange and Dauphinston, where they dismounted and prepared to stay all night; but a 
dragoon seeking forage for his horse between 10 and 11 o'clock, fell into anold coal - 
pit which was full of water, and made such a noise that the dragoons thought the. 
Highlanders had get amongst them; and mounting their horses, made the Lest of their 
way to Dunbar. Colonel Gardner hud gone to his own house which. was hard by, 
and locked the door when he went to bed, so.that he heard nothing of the matter till 
next morning, when he sose, and followed his men with a heavy heart; for the road to 
Dunbar was strewed with swords, pistols, and firelocks, which were gathered together, 
and carried in covered carts to Dunbar; so that the flight of the two regiments was very 
Kitle known in the army.’ | 
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longer; while many were overawed by the power which he 
had now assembled in favour of the king. 


‘ At this part of the story, it seems proper to mention the number 
of the rebel army, with some other particulars in which this Highland 
army differed from all other armies. When the rebels began their 
march to the southward, they were not 6000 men complete; they ex- 
ceeded 5500, of whom 4 or 500 were cavalry; and of the whole num- 
ber, not quite 4000 were real Highlanders, who formed the clan regi- 
ments, and were indeed the strength of the rebel army. All the regi- 
ments of foot wore the Highland garb: they were thirteen in number, 
many of them very small. Besides the two troops of horse-guards, 
there were lord Pitsligo’s and*Strathallan’s horse, lord Kilmarnock’s 
horse grenadiers, and a troop of light horse or hussars to scour the 
country and procure intelligence. ‘The pay of a captain in this army 
was half a crown a day ; the pay of a lieutenant two shillings; the pay 
of an ensign one shilling and sixpence; and every private man received 
sixpence a day, without deduction. In the clan regiments, every 
company had two captains, two lieutenants, and two ensigns. The 
front rank of each regiment consisted of persons who called themselves 
gentlemen, and were paid one shilling a day; these gentlemen were 
better armed than the men in the ranks behind them, and had all of 
them targets, which many of the others had not. 

*« Every clan regiment was commanded by the chief, or his son, or 
his brother (the nearest of kin, whoever he was), according to the 
custom of clanship. In the day of battle, each company of a High- 
land regiment furnished two of their best men as a guard to the chiefs 
In the choice of this guard, consanguinity was considered ; gnd the 
chief (whose post was the centre of the regiment, by the colours) 
stood between two brothers, or two cousins german. The train of 
artillery which belonged to this army of invaders cénsisted of general 
Cope’s field pieces, taken at the battle of Preston, and of some pieces 
of a larger caliber, brought over in the ships from France, amounting 
in all to 13 pieces of cannon.’ P. 137. 


Never wasa force so inadequate to the design; and, at this 
distance of time, when cool reflexion enables us to judge with 
calmness and precision, can we suppose that an degree of 
disaffection in the kingdom would have enabled Charles to 
attain his great object? Money, stores, camp equipage, were 
all wanting; and English farmers or manufacturers—for from 
this class the ranks must have been filled—could neither re- 
pose Without tents, nor be contented with the slender fare 
which to the Hig hlander was a luxur y. Though some had 
joined, others ought to have been expected to rise in oppo- 
sition; and the latter, with superior advantages, would 
have been soon more powerful, perhaps more numerous, 
Misfortune, the baleful attendant u pon Charles’s house, had 
not yet emptied her quiver; and this rash unadvised expe- 
dlition probably hastened its ruin. It began inauspiciously, 
and ended in disappointment, Few united with him; and 


. * 
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the army returned, after having eluded the king’s troops, 
and advanced to Derby. . 

A mystery still hangs over the first step of the retreat. In 
this and another instance, it is said to have been préposed 
by lord George Murray, and urged as the general opinion 
of the chiefs, without a council. In both, Charles, on bein 
applied to at a subsequent period, declares that a oval 
was held, in which the retreat was decided upon. In opposi- 
tion to Charles’s declarations, however, we have the assertion, 
in the present instance, of Mr. Hay—who acted as his secre- 
tary, and in whose presence the subsequent retreat from Der- 
by was first proposed to Charles—who affirms, that he received 
it with indignation: the other report, on the contrary, rests 
on the authority of lord George Murray himself.— Such 
is history !—After some examination and inquiry, we are in- 
clined to distrust Charles’s account. In his advanced state, 
vexation, disappointment, and intoxication, had destroyed 
his faculties. He might wish it not to be remembered that 
_ he had been treated with disrespect; and we may more ea- 
sily believe that he was forgetful, or unwilling, to submit to 
a humiliating avowal, than that Mr. Hay could have invent- 
ed the circumstances which he states at length.—Did lord 
George Murray act with Charles to betray him? Impos- 
sible: yet the attentive reader will sometimes feel an invo- 
luntary suggestion of this kind. In the present instance, to 
march to London, with little appearance of support from in- 
testine disaffection, was madness; it was desperation in its 
Jast state; but, if successful, it would have been heroism in 
its most exalted. 

Much of the merit of the present history consists in the 
minor details, which the more general historian disregards: 
These are related with great perspicuity and precision: but 
we need not follow them. The skirmish at Clifton, on the 
return of the rebels, is described, from lord George Mur- 
ray’s Memoirs, to have terminated in the prince’s favour. 
We shall, however, hasten on to the battle of Falkirk. . 

The event of the battle of Falkirk is known to have been 
disastrous: yet a part of each army seems to have been de- 
feated; and the termination was in favour of the rebels, 
chiefly from the subsequent conduct of general Hawley, 
in destroying the tents, and leaving his cannon and ammu- 
nition. The numbers were nearly equal: but, either de- 
spising the efforts of the Highlanders in opposition to ca- 
valry, or fearing that the rebels meant to escape, general 
Hawiey ordered about eight hundred dragoons to attack 
eight thousand foot. ‘The horse were, of course, repulsed; 
and the first and second line of the left did not stand an ate 
tack with the broad sword. Qn the right, a ravine was inter¢ 
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posed; and Barrel’s (strangely called in this work Burrel’s), 
with a part of two other regiments, stood firm, and repulsed 
the rebels on that side. The pursuers, on the other side, 
were, however, equally in disorder. The Highlanders, ne- 
vertheless, kept the field; and general Hawley retreated dis- 
gracefully, 


« Every person who reads this account, or anyother account of the bat- 
tle of Falkirk, will be apt to think it very strange, that general Hawley 
should order* 700, or 800 dragoons to attack 8000 foot drawn up in 
two lines, Itis said and generally believed, that general Hawley, when 
he heard that the Highlanders were about to cross the Carron at Duni- 
pace, did not think they were coming to attack hisarmy, but imagined 
that they were going to give him the slip, and march back to England : 
that in this conceit he ordered his dragoons and foot to march up the 
hill, intercept the rebels, and force them’ to come to an action. 
Hence the conflict happened upon a piece of ground which he had ne- 
ver viewed, and was a field of battle exceedingly disadvantageous to 
his troops. As for the order given to the officer who commanded the 
dragoons, to attack the whole Highland army, it-is proper to inform 
the reader, that general Hawley had been major of Evans’s dragoons 
at the battle of Sheriffmuir, where that regiment, with the Scots 
Greys, led by the duke of Argyle and Greenwich, getting over a mo- 
rass (which the intense frost of one night had rendered passable), at- 
tacked + the flank of the rebel army, rode down, and drove off the 
field several regiments of Highlanders, 

‘ When the news of the battle of Preston came to the army in Flan- 
ders, general Hawley reprobated the conduct of Mr.Cope, and said 
in a company of officers, “ that be knew the Highlanders, they were 
‘good militia, but he was certain that they could not stand against a 
charge of dragoons who attacked them well.” Lieutenant-colonel 
Hepburn t was one of the company of officers that heard this speech 
of general Hawley’s, and he allows his name to be mentioned with 
this anecdote, which accounts for the order given to colonel Ligo- 
nier. 

‘ In this iH-conducted battle, many brave officers of the king’s 
army fell§.’ Pp. 175. 





‘ * The order sent to colonel Ligonier, was carried by Mr. Stuart Mackenzie, lord 
Bute’s brother (afterwards lord privy seal for Scotland) who acted that day as aide-de- 
camp to general Hawley. The colomel and Mr. Mackenzie were intimate friends ; and 
when the colonel! received general Hawley’s order, he said it was the most extraordt- 
nary order that ever was given. The author of this history having frequently conversed 
with Mr. Mackenzie concerning the battle of Falkirk, shewed him, many years after 
the rebellion, the acceunt which is here given of what passed between the colonel and 
him, when he delivered general Hawley’s order. Mr: Mackenzie hesitated a little, 
and said, he was not sure whether or not he had told Mr. Home, that colonel Ligonier 
said, it was the most extraordinary order that ever was givens but he was very sure 
the colonel looked as if he thought so. 

‘ + The battle of Sheriffmuir was tought on the 13th of November, O. S. in the year 
1715, and the Highlanders thought the flank of their army secure. 

‘ } Lieutenant-colonel of the 6th regiment of dragoons, when he retired from the 
service. 

* * § One colonel {sir Robert Monrg), three lieutesiant colonels, lieutenant colonel 
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“Much blame was attached to the conduct of each party: 
but, when it was considered that the troops, now defeated, 
were veterans, from the fields of Dettingen and Fontenoy, 
the fears of the loyal party were alive, and their hopes ex- 
perienced some depression. ‘The broad-sword, however, 
was a new weapon; and the soldier had not sufficient confi- 
dence in the bayonet, when opposed to it. The conqueror 
of Quebec contended, that, with a rusty nail on the top of 
a musket, he would parry off the broad-sword; and, if we 
mistake not, there was a friendly trial of skill between him 
and general Frazer, in which Wolfe kept him at a distance. 
It is a subject we shall soon resume; and offer, at the same 
time, some remarks on the cause of the rebels’ success in this 
action. 

We now proceed to the battle of Culloden—an action 
which has raised the duke of Cumberland’s military talents 
so high, that even the convention of Closter-Seven cannot, 
in the annals of military history, obscure them. The army was 
drawn up with peculiar precision ; the horse, foot, and artillery, 
were united, bearing on a single point; each regiment of the 
second line was formed on the opening of the two preceding 
it, so as to be able to succour either; while the reserve was 
admirably calculated to ro any defeat in a given 
point. Hence the first generals have considered the whole as 
a inodel of arrangement. The duke, we a” Geek always 
declared that he had taken the model from his military tutor, 
Konigsegg, who beat the Turks by this mode of order. Be 
this as it may, we meant chiefly to observé, that the prin- 
ciple which determined the former actions, was practised in 
this before us, and might have been successful, notwith- 
standing the excellence of the arrangement. As it is a point 
not adverted to by any military historian, and as it is con- 
nected with some disputed circumstances in this battle, we 
may be allowed to enlarge on it: our observations will not 
be extensive. 

If we look ‘at the battles of Preston-and of Falkirk, we 
shall find that the rebels confined their attack to one wing. 
On this they threw their whole force; and, if they con- 

uered it, they were able to outflank the line. At Preston, 
this succeeded by the panic of the artillery ; at Falkirk, by 
the first error of general Hawley, in attacking the whole ar- 
my with 800 horse, the defeat of which intimidated the right. 





Whitney (of the regiment late Gardner’s), lieutenant colone! Bigger of Monro’s regi- 
ment, lieutenant colonel Powell of Cholmondeley's; five captains of Wolfe's, and one 
lieutenant ; four captains of Blackney’s and two lieutenants, were killed, with about 
300 or 400 private men. 

/ # The Highlanders acknowledged that their army lost three captains and four subal- 
teras, with 40 men killed, and twice as many wounded,’ 
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But, coven then, had he changed the position of the left, and 
fronted them to their former flank, the rebels might have re- 
pented of their violence ; for the left of this latter might have 
easily been checked by caunon across the ravine. This 
principle, of attacking one part of the line, cannot be too 
Closely kept in view. It has been the source of all our naval 
victories ;'and of none more than that off Cape St. Vincent, 
which gave the title, and added a new wreath of laurels, to 
the already dignified and victorious commander. 

At Culloden, the same attempt was projected: but, to be 
explicit, we must transcribe the author’s narrative. 

‘ The first line of the duke’s army consisted of six regiments of 
foot. The Royal had the right. On their left stood Chobmondely’s, 
Price’s, the Scots fusileers, Monro’s, and Burrel’s. The second line 
consisted of the same number of regiments. Howard’s regiment had 
the right ; on their left stood leming’s, Ligonier’s, Blyth’s, Sempill’s, 
and Wolfe's, The reserve consisted of Blakeney’s, Battereau’s, and 
Pulteney’s. The duke of Kingston’s regiment of light horse, and one 
squadron of lord Cobham’s dragoons, were placed on the right of the 
first line. Lord Mark Ker’s regiment of dragoons, and two squadrons 
of lord Cobham’s, on the left. When the king’s army came within 
five or six hundred paces of the rebel army, part of the ground in their 
front was so soft and boggy, that the horses which drew the cannon 
sunk; and were obliged to be taken off: the soldiers, slinging their 
firelocks, dragged the cannon acrass the bog. As soon as the cannon 
were brought to firmer ground, two field pieces, short six pounders, 
were placed in the intervals between the battalions; and colonel Bel- 
ford of the artillery, who directed the cannon of the duke’s army, be- 
gan to fire upon the rebels, who, for some time, had been firing upon 
the king’s troops from several batteries; but the cannon of the rebels 
‘were very ill served, and did little harm*. The duke’s artillery did 

eat execution, making lanes through the Highland regiments. The 
duke of Cumberland, observing the wall on the right flank of the 
Highland army, ordered colonel Belford to continue the cannonade, 
with a view to make the Highlanders leave the ground where they 
stood,’ and come down to attack his army. During the cannonade, 
which began a little after one o'clock, and lasted till near two, the 
duke made several ‘changes in the disposition of ,his army. Wolfe’s 
regiment, which stood on the left of the second line, and extended somewhat 
beyond the left of the first line, was moved from its place (where the men 
were standing in water up to their ankles) aud brought to the i ft of the 
Sirst line, where they wheeled to the right, (and formed en potence, as it is 
called), making a front to the north, so as to fire upon the flank of the 
vebels, if they should come down to attack the king’s army, The duke, at 
the same time, ordered two regiments to move up from the reserve, 
£0-that Pulteney’s regiment stood on the right of the Reyal, which had 
the right of the first line before, and Batterean’s regiment. stood on the 
right of Howard’s regiment in the second line. His royal highness, 





_ £# One manin Blyth’s regiment had his leg carried off by acannun ball. Not an- 
other shot took place,’ 
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aftet thaking these changes in thediposition of his pin f placed him- 
self between the first and second line, in the front of Howard's regi- 
ment. 
¢ While these changes were making, colonel Belford observing the 
body of horse with Charles, ordered two pieces of cannon to be pointed 
at them; several discharges were made; and some balls broke ground 
among the horses legs. Charles had his face -bespattered with dirt; 
and one of his servants who stood behind the squadron, with a led horse 
in his hand, was killed. Meanwhile the cannonade continued, and 
the Highlanders in the first line, impatient of suffering, without do- 
ing any harm to their enemies, grew clamorous to be led on to the at- 
tack. A message was sent to Locheil, whose regiment stood next 
the Athol brigade, desiring that he would represent to lord George 
Murray the necessity of attacking immediately. While Locheil was 
speaking with lord George, the Macintosh regiment brake* out from 
the centre of the first line: and advanced against the regiment oppo- 
site to them, which was the 2ist. But the fire of the field-pieces, and 
the small arms of the 2Jst, made the Macintoshes incline to the right, 
from whence all the regiments to their right, with one regiment. to 
their left, were coming down to the ray 2 These regiments, join- 
ing together, advanced under‘a heavy fire of cannon (loaded with 
grape shot) + and musketry in their front, and a flank fire when they 
came near Wolfe’s regiment. Notwithstanding which they still ad- 
vanced t, and attacking sword in hand, broke through Burrel’s and 
Monro’s in the first line, and pushed on to the second. In the second 
line immediately behind Burrel’s, stood Sempill's regiment, which 
during the attack had advanced fifty or sixty paces; and their front 
rank kneeling and presenting, waited till Burrel’s men got out of their 
way. For the soldiers of Burrel’s and Monro’s did not ran direct! 
back, Sut went off bchind the battalions on their right. The Highlanders, 
who had broke through the first line were got close together, without 
any interval between one clan and another; and the greater part of 
them came on directly against Sempill’s regiment, which allowed 
them to come very near, and then gave them a terrible ‘fire, that 
brought a great many of them to the ground, and made most of those 
who did not fall turn back. A few, and but a few, still pressed on, 
desperate and furious, ‘to break into Sempill’s regiment, which not a 
man of them ever did, the foremost falling at the end of the soldiers’ 
bayonets. | ete 
‘ Blyth’s regiment, which was on the right of Sempill’s, gave their 
fire at the same time, and repulsed those that were advahcing against 
them. When the Highland regiments on the right of their first line 
made this attack, the regiments on the left, the Farquharsons, and 








‘ * Before the Macintosh regiment moved, Charles had sent ar order to Jord George 
Murray to attack; but lord George never received the order, for Maclauchiaa, whe 
carried it, in his way to him, was killed by a cannon ball. 

‘+ Colonel Belford had ordered his men to load the field pieces with cannon-bail, as 
long as the Highlanders remained on their ground; -but when they advanced to attacks 
the king’s army, and came within a proper distance, he ordered his men to load the 
field-pieces with grape- shot, 

‘ t The Athol brigade, in advancing, lost thirty-two officers, and was so shattered 
that it stopt short, and never closed with the king’s troops, 
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the three Macdonald regiments, did not advance at the same time, 
nor attack inthe same mariner. They came so near the king’s are 
my, as to draw upon themselves some fire from the regiments that 
were opposite to them, which they returned by a general discharge, 
and the Macdonalds had drawn their swords to attack in the usual 
manner; but seeing those regiments, that had attacked sword in 
hand, repulsed and put <o flight*, they also went off. When the 
Highlanders in the first line gave way, the king’s army did not pur- 
sue immediately. ‘The regiments of foot, from right to left, were or- 
dered to stand upon the ground where they had fought, and dress their 
ranks. The horse on the right of the king’s army were the first that 
pursued, and they were very near the Macdonalds, when the Irish pi- 
quets came down from their place in the second line, and fired upon 
the dragoons who halted, and the Macdonalds fell back to the second 
line. The two lines joined, formed a considerable body of men; but 
their hearts were broken, and their condition was altogether hopeless 
and irretrievable: in their front they saw the infantry which had de- 
feated them, and reduced their two lines to one, preparing to advance 
against them. On their right flank, and somewhat behind them, 
they saw a body of the duke's cavalry} ready to fall upon them as 
soon as the infantry should advance,’ p. 229. 


This isa very clear account; but, we apprehend, not free 
from even material errors. In fact, Wolfe’s regiment was 
not formed en potence, previous to the attack; and Barrel’s 
was not either obliged to give way, to retreat, or file between 
the other battalions. The rebels, as usual, brought their 
chief force to the left, consisting of their best troops, and 
the gentlemen attached to the army. With this they at- 
tacked the king’s right, and broke Barrel’s line. But this 
regiment did not retire: they were mixed, bayonet agaist 





¢ @ The Macdonald officers said, and Macdonald of Morar (eldest cadet of Clanro- 
nald) has left it in writing, that their men were affronted at being deprived of the right 
(the post of honour), which the Matdonalds had at the battles of Preston and Falkirk, 
and have had, they say, from time immemorial. The duke of Perth, in the battle 
of Culloden, stood at the head of the Glengary regiment; and hearing the men mur- 
mur (for they murmured aloud), said to them, that if the Macdonalds behaved with 
their usual valour, they would make a right of the left, and he would call himself Mac- 
donald. 

¢ + Before the battle began, that is before the Macintosh regiment advanced against 
the king’s army, general Bland, who commanded the duke's cavalry on the left, or- 
dered two companies of the Argyleshire men, and one company of lord Loudon’s re- 
giment, to break down the east wall of the inclosure, whose north wall covered the 
flank of the rebel army. The three companies of foot pulled down the wall, and en- 
tering with the dragoons, put to the sword about 100 men, who had been posted inthe. 
inclosure to defend the wall. General Bland then ordered the foot to pull down part of 
the west wall of the inclosure, which they did, and the dragoons getting out upon the 
muir, formed at a little distance from the rear of the enemy. General Stapleton ob- 
serving their position, detached from the second line one of lord Lewis Gordon's regi- 
ments, commanded by Gordon of Abbachie, who with his men occupied a piece of 
ground where there was a hollow way between the dragoons and them. General Bland 
then ordered the Argyleskire men to go close to the north wall, and fire on the flank 


of the rebels. The Argyleshire men obeyed him, but received a fire which killed two 
of their captains and an ensign.’ 
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broad-sword; and scarcely a man of Barrel’s but had his 
bayonet bent and bloody. It was the duke’s own order, ff 
going down—‘ Mingle with them, my lads! let them feel 
your force: be steady, and you will conquer.” Wolfe's 
regiment was certainly formed, en potence, in the course of 
the action; and gave several volleys inthe rear of those con- 
tending with Barrel’s, which lessened the mass, and enabled 
the latter to clear themselves more successfully. Sempill’s, 
too, when the confusion was lessened, did good service: but 
that the whole force of the action fell on Barrel’s, is 
sufficiently proved by the number killed and wounded ; for, 
of 310 killed, wounded, and missing, 125 (more than one- 
third of the whole) were killed re wounded of Barrel’s. 
An account of an eye-witness merits notice, and we shall 
select it. 


* Robert Nairn, an East Lothian gentleman, and nephew of Mr. 
Hepburn of Keith, (who has been frequently mentioned in the Histo- 
ry) was deputy pay-master of the rebel army. At the battle of Cal- 
loden, he advanced with the Athol brigade, which lost so many men 
by the fire of the king’s troops, and the field-pieces loaded with grape- 
shot, that the brigade was not able to go on, and halted, 

‘ Mr. Nairn left the brigade, when it halted, and joining the next 
regiment, which was Locheil’s, he advanced with the Camerons, who 
attacked Barrel’s regiment, which was so completely broken, that Mr. 
Nairn, some years after the rebellion, told the author of this History, 
that he saw only two of Barrel’s men standing; one of them was 4 
grenadier, who pushed his bayonet into Mr. Nairn’s eye, and brought 
him to the ground, where he lay all night insensible of his condition, 
for he had received a good many wounds as he advanced with the bri- 
gade. Next day he was carricd to Inverness, and by the care of some 
medical students (his companions at the university) who had been 
brought from Edinburgh to assist the regimental surgeons in case of a 
battle, his wounds were cured, and by their help he was enabled te 
make his escape from Inverness, and get to Edinburgh.’ Addendum, 


Mr. Nairn seems to have come down at a late hour; and 
was, by his own account, soon disabled. We cannot, there- 
fore, depend on his description of the state of the regiment. 
More than one person of Barrel’s, still alive, give a very 
different statement. 

Wehave engaged at length in this question, as consti- 
tuting a brilliant portion of military history, and an impor- 
tant national concern. It is a subject which has been long 
familiar to us; and we should not have committed our+ 
selves in confident assertions, without just grounds. Some 
further remarks on this history will be communicated in ous 
Hnext. 


( To be continued. ) 
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Arr. 31V.—Travels through Sweden, Finland, end Lapland, 
to the North Cape. By Joseph Acerbi. (Continued from 
Vol. XXXVI. p. 451.) 


WE promised to pursue this work in another article, 
designing briefly to notice the account of Lapland by 
Leems, which would not probably occur to us on any other 
Occasion. We promised, however, somewhat unadvisedly ; 
for we did not, at the moment, recollect the zra of Leems’s 
publication, nor that different extracts from it had already 
appeared in the English language. To many of our readers, 
it may be, however, unknown; and a short account of it 
will perhaps not be, on the whole, disagreeable. -We shall 

ass if over somewhat cursorily. 

The Laplanders are’ a Scythian nation, though ‘short in 
stature, and not verycapable of greatand continued exertions, 
except in the occupations to which they are accustomed. 
Their immediate predecessors were the Samoeids. Their 
language approaches the Finnish, and is not very unlike the 
Norwegian or the Hebrew. In fact, it is not immediately 
derived from either, but is a branch of some original dia- 
lect, which has divaricated in so many limbs. 


* The children of the Laplanders are remarkably fat and chubby, 
which appears not only in their faces, but other parts of their bodies. 
This disposition to increase in flesh, however, is less perceptible as 
they grow up. ‘The Laplander is of a swarthy and dark complexion, 
his hair is black and short, his mouth wide, and his cheeks hollow, 
with a chin somewhat long and pointed: his eyes are weak and wa- 
tery, which in some degree proceeds from the constant smoke he en- 
dures whilst at home, in his tent or hut; and may likewise be attri- 
buted to the snows which, during winter, are constantly driving in his 
face, whilst he is abroag and engaged in hunting upon the mountains, 
“which afford him no object to fix his eyes upon but what is glaring 
with whiteness. ‘That this weakness of his eyes proceeds from these 
causes, and especially the latter, is highly probable, from the circum- 
stance, that a man often loses his sight tor several days after his return 
from hunting.’ Vol. ii. P. 151. 





‘ They possess a degree of agility which is really wonderful, and 
their bodies are supple and pliant beyond conception. It is surprising 
what a number of them are able to stow themselves within a space 
which we should not imagine would hold half or one third of that 
quantity. They will sit in the closest contact with each other, their 
bodies supported by their heels, or their entire weight bearing upon 
the toes. The American Indians, or savages as they are termed, use 
the same posture, and the ingenious historical painter, who has ree 
presented the treaty of the great Penn with the Indians at the settle- 
ment of that flourishing colony which now bears his name, has not 
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omitted to embellish his picture with the figure of an Indian in this 
éxtraordinary attitude. , 

‘ The Laplanders descend the steep sides of a mountain, when co- 
vered with snow and ice, with incredible velocity. ‘They make use of 
a particular kind of snow shoe, differing greatly from that which bears 
the same name in the northern parts of America: it is a piece of 
wood of some length, curved before, and turning upwards behind, to 
the middle of which the foot is fastened ; and whereas the snow shoe 
is calculated for security to prevent a man from sinking into the snow, 
this wooden shoe or skate, called in the Danish tongue shie, answers 
the purpose beth of security and expedition. Accordingly the Lap- 
fander slides along with such swiftness, that the air whistles in his ears, 
and his hair becomes erect with the motion; and yet so dexterous is 
he in the management of his body, that be his impulse ever so violent, 
he can take up his cap, if he chances to let it fall, or any thing else 
that happens to lie in his way, without stopping his course. The 
children, as soon as they are able to walk, climb up the sides of the 
mountains, and exercise themselves in the use of these skates.” 
Vol. ii. Pp. 154. 


From their infancy, they are accustomed to exertions of 
every kind, and, from necessity, inured to cold and hunger. 
They are truly religious; and their conduct is, in general, 
strictly moral:—the only exception is a little commercial 

SSC. 

The descriptions of the dress and habitations of the Lap- 
Janders scarcely admit of abridgement, and are not subjects 
very interesting at this time. Their diet is chiefly the rein- 
deer’s milk. They eat, however, animal food of every kind, 
except pork. Fish dried and dipped in train-oil, without 
dressing, is also no uncommon aliment. Bread is eaten very 
maciaee and not fermented. Their luxuries are the in- 
ner part of fir-tree, smoked and dipped in train-oil; the root 
and leaves of angelica, and berries, mellowed by remaining, 
during the winter, in the snow; but, above all, tobacco, 
Their household furniture is scanty and unexpensive, to be 
removed without trouble or inconvenience. 

The description of the rein-deer, and their indispensable 
utility to the Laplander, is sufficiently extensive and satis- 
factory. The chief circumstances are, however, well known: 
some facts, which are less so, we shall transcribe. 





. © The greatest enemy of the rein-deer is the wolf, and it requires 
the utmost diligence and circumspection of the people to guard and 
defend their herds against the msidious attacks of this-inveterate and 
cunning foe. They endeavour to affright and keep him off by means 
of stakes driven into the earth, having pieces of worn-out and tattered 
tunicks and other garments hanging on them : but it is chiefly during 
any violent storm that they have occasion to be most vigilant ; for at 
that time this depredator is on the look out for an opportunity to in- 
vade the timorous herd: in the moment of alarm, every one of the 
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Laplander's household is then put in motion, some to look to the rein- 
deer, whilst others make a loud noise by beating with sticks against a 
sledge, brought without the tent for that purpose: and, indeed, there 
is a necessity for the greatest precaution on the part of the Laplanders, 
because the tame rein-deer is so simple an animal, that if not care- 
fnlly protected, it becomes an easy prey to the wolf. No sooner is 
that voracious beast discovered by the herd, than the silly creatures, 
instead of running towards the tents, and putting themselves under 
the safeguard of men, fly towards the woods, where some are over- 

ken and killed by the wolf, who is observed to use his utmost en- 
deavours to keep betwixt them and the tents when he finds them feed- 
ing at a distance, In this pursuit the wolf has the advantage of the 
rein-deer when they are running down hill, and he is sure to overtake 
and seize it: but it is not the same up hill. If the wolf catch the rein- 
deer by the haunch, it often happens that the deer escapes ; and when 
he obtains his prey, it is generally by fastening on its throat, by which 
means he strangles the poor animal in a short time. The missionary 
says, he saw six at one time lying on the snow, killed by wolves who 
had been driven away on the alarm being given: upon examination of 
the carcases, no wound appeared to have been inflicted, so dexterously 
had these destructive enemies effected their purpose. It is observable, 
that the wolf never devours his prey on the spot where he kills it, but 
drags it away to some distance; and it is further remarked, the mis- 
sionary tells us, that in devouring it, he places the head towards the 
east: at least, he says, the skeletons are always found in the. woods 
placed in that position. I cannot say that I give entire credit to this 
report: probably the good missionary has been misinformed. Whilst 
the wolves are on the hunt for their prey, they appear always to be 
accompanied by a number of crows and ravens, and the Laplanders 
are commonly apprized of the wolf's approach by the clamour of these 
birds. It has been noticed, that such rein-deer as were fastened by 
ropes to a stake have been spared, whilst others that were at liberty 
have been carried off: this must be owing to a fear conceived by the 
wolf at the sight of the animal’s tether, or to some similar cause; for 
the like has not happened, when the deer has broken loose and betaken 
himself to flight.’ Vol. ii. P. 195, 


The description of the wandering Laplanders is neces 
sarily more concise ; and the great singularity is, that, by 
night as well as day, they can find the spet to which the 
are bound, though the ground is one undistinguished sheet 
of snow, and the sky clouded by a constant storm. The 
good missionary meritions but one fatal accident which had 
happened during his ten-years’ residence among the Lap- 
landers. 

Among the quadrupeds of Lapland, the wild rein-deer are 
particularly mentioned, and the manner of hunting them 
minutely described. Bears are said to live chiefly on ber- 
ries and grass; so that they eat animal food only from ne- 
cessity, and in the winter. Foxes are common in Lap- 
Jand, as well as the glutton and beaver. The idle tales of 
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the former of the two last, squeezing itself between two 
trees, to disgorge its superabundant meal, and of the extra- 
ordinary sagacity of the latter, are generally disbelieved. 
Other quadrupeds are not so peculiar as to require our no- 
tice, 

Of the birds, the Lapland woodcock is remarkable ; for, 
though it inhabits this country only in the summer, its win- 
ter habitation is not known. The only birds that stay in Lap- 
land during the winter, are the strix and tetrao. 


‘ I have, in the course of this work, mentioned more than once the 
songs of the birds, with which the woods of Lapland re-eeho. J have 
often been astonished to hear in these places birds sing very charming- 
ly, which I had before considered as mute, and totally deprived by na- 
ture of all vocal power. The motacilla trochilus of Linnzeus, which 
comes to Italy about autumn, is in Lombardy called tui, because its 
short and abrupt cry bears a resemblance to this sound: but the same 
bird may justly be termed the nightingale of the north. It settles on 
the most lofty branches of the birch-trees, and makes the air resound 
with accents melodious, bold, and full of harmony. This is likewise 
the case with the emberiza geniclos, which has a clear and strong voice, 
and animates with its musical notes the shades of the alder and willows 
trees, that grow by the sides of the brooks and rivers, 

¢ But there is another bird, which more highly deserves our admi- 
ration, as it surpasses all the rest by the beauty of its plumage and the 
sweetness of its voice: this is the motacilla Suzcica. It lives in the 
bushes of marshy places, and particularly likes to perch on the dwarf- 
birch (4etula nana, Linn.); its flight is generally low: it makes its 
nest in the moss, and lays between five and seven eggs, of a greenish 
colour, nearly resembling that of the moss, with which they are sur- 
founded, It feeds on insects and worms, and I have seen several of 
them with caterpillars in their beaks, which were destined for their 
young. The Laplanders call this bird saddam hiallinen, which signifies 
hundred tongues, and expresses the nature of its song; for this cone 
stantly varies, and is an imitation of the voices of almost all the other 
birds, To the beauty of its notes it joins that of its feathers, which 
are of a sky blue colour, bordered about the throat with a black line, 
and after that with one of a rusty appearance. It seems as if nature, 
charmed with the melodious excellence of the song, had been willing 
to embellish even the outside of the organ that produced it, in order 
to render her work quite perfect.’ Vol. ii. r, 224. 


The missionary gives this bird the preference to the night- 
ingale, as less shrill, and perhaps, on the whole, possessing 
a greater variety of voice. Our author particularly describes 
the Lapland owl, as well as the Lapland crow ; and figures 
of each are subjoined. 

The fishes of Lapland offer little novelty, and no remarks 
of importance. Mr. Acerbi describes the whale as particu- 
larly voracious: it is however, by many, scarcely ranked 
among the animals of prey. be ist of insects is peculiarly 
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extensive ; and a great number of the rarest species are en- 
graved in three plates. A list of the plants most peculiar to 
Lapland, in order to direct and concentrate the attention of 
the botanist, for himself or friends, is added. Many seem 
not to occur in the Flora Laponica; but we are unable to 


pursue the subject minutely. 


‘ The berry of the rubus arcticus, when sufficiently ripened, is su- 
perior in fragrance and flavour to the strawberry and raspberry, and 
to all fruit of the same kigd, even what we have in Italy. A small 
plateful would scent.an apartment with a more exquisite sweetness 
than any perfume I know of. It is singular that so delicious a pro- 
duction should be found in the north. They preserve it in Sweden, 
and it makes one of the most delicate sweetmeats. Linnzus speaks of 
this fruit in high terms of praise, and says, that it often refreshed 
him in his travels through Lapland, when he was overwhelmed with 


fatigue. 
« The rubus chamamorus is also used for preserves. It grows plen- 


tifully in Lapland, especially in marshy situations, The berry of this 
plant is yellowish, and nearly of the same shape as the raspberry, 
but larger in size, and more insipid in taste. We, however, thought 
it delicious when we found it in our walks through the bogs of Lap- 


Jand. 


‘I am of opinion that the diasensia Lapponica, and the azalea pro- 
cumbens, should be reckoned among the indigenous plants, properly 
so called. I have found both in flower on the top of very high moun- 
tains, where all other vegetation seemed to cease, and nothing was to 


be seen besides the lichen rangiferinus.’ Vol. ii. p. 261. 


From Tornea.to Ketkemando, the travelers meet with firs, 
pines, and birches. Beyond Ketkemando, the firs disappear. 
From Kautokeino to the mountains, the pines are lost-; and 
nothing but birches are scen, except about Alten, where a 
few pines again are found. 

The list of minerals is extensive, and communicated on 
the authority of M. Hyelm, from the specimens contained 
in the collection of the commissioners of the mines at Stock- 
holm. We wish the appellations of some mineralogist later 
than Mr. Kirwan had been preferred. We trust that, in fu- 
ture, every mineralogist will give the names adopted by 
prince Gallitzin, in the late edition of his Recueil de Noms 
appropriés en Minéralogie, as that collection contains all the 
synonyins, and is adapted to the nomenclature of Hauy *. 

On the subject of manufactures and customs, we have lit- 
tle to remark. We were surprised to hear that music and 
dancing were unknown to the Laplanders in any festival ; 
that ‘ they are not even acquainted with the use of any one 


_ 
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_© We propose to give some account of this very useful work in our next Ap- 
pendix. 4 
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musical instrument,’ and .‘ incapable of learning to sing in 
tune.’ 

Of:the diseases and remedies of the Laplanders, we shall 
say little. The tooth-ach they have lately attempted to cure 
with seal’s blood, drank warm: for incipient cataract, they 
insert a living pediculus humanus beneath the eye-lid, whose 
irritation they think will destroy the membrane. It may be 
effectual, by exciting inflammation. The sinew of the fore- 
Jeg of a rein-deer is applied to strained ancles. This is not 
very distant from the medicines employed by their more en- 
lightened neighbours a hundred and fifty years since. Their 
former religion was idolatrous; and acurious, but not very 
interesting, list. of their divinities, with their appropriate 
offices and abodes, is subjoined. ‘The Lapland sacrifices, 
and the pretensions of the Laplanders to magic, are next no- 
ticed. ‘The Laplander’s attachment to his country is not to 
be sadeape-gedinion with reason, as those who have been 
brought thence have soon died. Observations on the cli- 
mate of different places, from the flowering of plants and 
the appearance of the birds, conclude the volume.— The 
appendix contains only specimens of the Lapland and Fin- 
land music, with the diary of the author’s journey. 

On the whole, we have perused this work with satisfac- 
tion: yet doubts have occasionally arisen; and suspicions 
will always intrude, where we converse with an author 
through the medium of an interpreter, however faithful he 
may be. We often perceive the marks of two pens; and 
sometimes we suspect that we can draw the line between 
them. This, however, must be suspicion only. The errors, 
if any exist, are certainly not numerous ; and the informa- 
tion to be obtained from these volumes is equally valuable 
and extensive. 
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Art. V.—General Zodlogy, or Systematic Natural History. 
By George Shaw, M.D. F.R.S. Kc. (Continued from p. 43, 
of our present Volume.) 


THE order of serpents is peculiarly distinguished by the 
want of feet ; and their locomotion is owing to their scales 
contracting over each other and again expanding, or to the 
contortion of the animal, The more striking distinctions 
which constitute the genera are, on the whole, sufhciently 
clear ; but those of the species are less obvious. We may in- 
deed remark, that, with tie exception of plants, species are 
not easily ascertained ; and even in the more perfect ani- 
mals, where the production of the offspring can be observed, 
we are not without dificulties. In the present order, the di- 
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stinction is still more arduous; and, in the lower, the minuter™ 
arrangement is extremely obscure. Linneus adopted the- 
number of scaly plates on the abdomen and beneath the 


tail, as an infallible criterion, 


‘ The colour is indeed often variable, but the pattern, or general 
distribution of markings in each species, appears to be more constant : 
the relative size of the head, the length of the body and tail, the size, 
smoothness, or roughness of the seales, as well as their shape in dif- 
ferent parts of the animal, often afford pretty certain specific marks. 

* ‘The distinction of serpents into poisonous and innoxious can only 
be known by an accurate examination of their teeth; the fangs or poi- 
soning teeth being always of a tubular structure, end calculated for 
the conveyance or injection of the poisonous fluid from a peculiar re- 
servoir communicating with the fang on each side of the head: the 
fangs are always situa ated in the anterior and exterior part of the upper 
jaw, and are generally, but not always, of much larger size than the 
other teeth ; they are also frequently accompanied by some smaller or 
subsidiary fangs, apparently destined to supply the principal ones when 
Jost either by age or accident. The fangs are situated in a peculiar 
bone, so articulated with the rest of the jaw as to elevate or depress 
them at the pleasure of the animal: in a quiescent state they are re- 
cumbent, with their points directed inwards or backwards; but when 
the animal is inclined to use them as weapons of offence, their posi- 
tion is altered by the pecuhar mechanism of the above-mentioned 
bone in which they are rooted, and they become almost perpendicus 


far.’ P. 314. 


Dr. Gray has given an excellent rule to determine the ex- 
istence or non-existence of the poisonous organs in the Phi- 
losophical Transactions for 1788. Poisonous serpents have 
the head generally covered with small scales, Carinated scales : 
on the head are equally a mark of the noxious race; but, to 
each, there are some exceptions. The poisonous serpents 
are also, in general, viviparous ; the others, oviparous. 

The generic character of the first groupe, vz. the crota- 
jus, is adopted from Linnzus; but the specific distinctions 
are generally taken from the c olour and the bands. The C, 
horridus is the first species, and described at great length. 
The animal dissected by Dr. Tyson was, in our author’ + 
opinion, the C. durissus, the second species. ‘The C. dry- 
inas and miliarius follow. No new species occurs. 

The next genus is the boa, a vast animal, one of which 
terrified the whole Roman army. It is diffused over the tor- 
rid zone, and is not the creature of a single country. It is 
the serpent which is said to swallow a buffalo, after having 
covered itewith slime, which dissolves or softens the hardest 
parts, so as to accommodate them to the animal’s mouth. It 
appears to be gradually digested, and the different parts only 
to be swallowed in turn, ‘To the Linnean species, characs 
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térised from the colour and stripes, are added the boa regia, 
from Seba, resenibling the boa canina and Phrygia, the Ibi- 
boboca and boiguaeu Of the Brasilians ; a very elegant spe- 
cies—the B. Phr Ygia—the ‘ serpens hyticus Orientalis ge- 
rende dictus’ of the same author ; sind the crotaline boa, re- 
mt from the genus crotalus, in consequence of its want- 
the rattle. From Russel, we find the B. fasciata (bunga- 

rum pamah), the B. lineata (geedi paragoodoo), the B. 
ratta (horatta pam), particularly described ; and from Seba, 
the Siamese boa, with the trivial name of hipnale. The boa 
palpebrosa is copied from Merreim, and the B. annulata from 

scotia Merian. ’ 
The genus coluber is peculiarly extensive, and might 
perhaps conveniently admit of being broken into two or 
more genera. Of the common viper, our author speaks at 
some Seeks ; and stems to admit the opinion, that the ani- 
_mal receives its young into its mouth, when in danger—re- 
oeDNG in this respect, the rattle-snake. The black vi- 
of Linneus—is considered as a variety 
of ihe common, The American black viper, on the contra- 
ry, is described as a new species, with the trivial name of 
cacodemon. The account of the Egyptian viper, as short, 

we shall transcribe, 





‘ Egyptian Viper. 
¢ Coluber Vipera. C. subferrugineus, fusco maculatus, subtus albje 
dus, cauda brevi mucronata, 
* Sudferruginous Viper, spotted with brown, beneath whitish, with 
short mucronated tail. | 
‘ Coluber Vipera. Lin. Syst. Nat. p.275. Hasselq. itin. p. 340. 
* Abdominal scuta 118, subcaudal scales 22, , 


‘ This, which is said to be the officinal viper of the Egyptians, 
seems to have been first accurately described by Hasselquist, who in- 
forms us that it is imported in considerable quantities every year to 
Venice for the use of the apothecaries in the composition of the theri- 
aca, &c, Its size is somewhat smaller than that of the common vi- 
per: the head not so flat on the top, but very protuberant on each 
side; the snout very obtuse: the body thick towards the middle, and 
somewhat qua idrangular, but thin and cylindric towards the head and 
tail, which latter is short, slender, conical, and terminated by a slight- 
ly incurved horny point or tip: the scales on all the apper parts of the 
animal are oval and carinated: the colour above is pale-ferruginous 
with darker spots, and beneath entirely whitish: the usual length of 
this species, according to Hasselquist, is about two spans and an inch, 
of which the“tail measpres only aninch. This is by some supposed to 
be the asp of Cleopatra, by the bite of which that high-spirited prin- 
cess determined to die, rather than submit to be carried to Rome in 
order to grace the triumph of Augustus, It seems, however, utterly 
impossible to determine this point. va Bruce, as the reader will find 
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in the description of the cerastes, rather supposes that serpent to have 
been the species employed. Mr. Schneider, in his work, entitled 
“* Historia Amphibiorum,” considers the Egyptian viper above de- 
scribed to be the true dipsas of the ancients which was popularly re- 
ported to kill by thirst.’ p. 377. 


The viper described by Charas, in his New Experiments, 
is supposed to be a distinct species, from its wanting the dor- 
sal band, the distinguishing characteristic of the common vi- 
per, with which it has been confounded, as well as from the 
erect sub-acuminated lip of the snout. The history of the 
coluber cerastes is greatly enlarged from Bruce, who sup- 
poses it, as already observed, to be the aspic which Cleopa- 
tra chose as the instrument of her suicide. The horn-nose 
snake, a species unknown to systematic authors, was first 
noticed in that admirable work, The Naturalist’s Miscella- 
ny ; and the plate, with the description, are copied thence. 
We shall select a part. 


‘ The snake here represented adds to the number of those malignant 
reptiles whose bite, in the hotter regions of the globe, proves the dread- 
ful forerunner of a speedy and painful death. If at the first glance of 
most of the serpent tribe an involuntary sort of horror and alarm is so 
often felt by those who are unaccustomed to the examination of these 
animals, how much greater dread must the unexpected view of the 
species here exhibited be supposed to inflict? when to the general 
form of the creature is superadded the peculiar fierceness and forbid- 
ding torvity with which nature has marked its countenance; disfin- 
guished by the very uncommon appearance of two large and sharp- 
pointed horns, situated, not as in the cerastes, above the eyes, but on 
the top of the nose or anterior part of the UPRés jaw. ‘These horns 
stand nearly upright, but incline slightly backwards and a little out- 
wards on each side, and are of a substance not absolutely horny, but 
in some degree flexible: their shape is somewhat triangular or three- 
sided : they are about half an inch in length, and at the fore part of 
the base of each stands an upright strong scale, of nearly the same 
shape with the horn itself, and thus giving the appearance of a much 
smaller pair of horns. The mouth is furnished with extremely large 
and long fangs or tubular teeth, situated as in other poisonous ser- 
pents, and capable of inflicting the most severe wounds: two of these 
fangs appear on each side of the mouth; the hinder pair being smaller 
than the others. The length of this animal is about thirty-five inches. 
Its colour is a yellowish olive-brown, very thickly sprinkled all over 
wi h minute blackish specks: along the whole length of the back is 

laced a series of yellowish-brown oblong spots or marks, each of 
which is imbedded in a patch of black ; and en each side of the body, 
from head to tail, runs an acutely-flexuous or zigzag line or narrow 
band of an ochre-colour: this band is bounded beneath by a much 
deeper or blacker shade, than on the rest of the body: the belly is of 
a dull ochre-colour or cinereous yellow, freckled with blackish spots 


. and markings ; and besides these a number of black spots of different 
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sizes are here and there dispersed over the whole animal. ‘The tail is 
somewhat thin and short in proportion to the body. The scales of this 
species are harsh and stiff, and are very strongly carinated. The head 
is covered with small scales, and is marked on its upper part by a 
very large longitudinal patch of brown, running out into pointed pro- 
cesses at the sides, and bounded by a space of dull lead-colour or ci- 
nereous. The shape of the head is broad and flattened: the cheeks 
are varied with blackish and yellow marks.’ P. 397. 


The coluber Clotho (‘ vipera bitin Ceilor ica’) is taken 
from Seba: and the C. Pe (‘ serpens Ceilonica bitin 
dicta’) from the same author. A variety of the C. : achesis, 
from Seba, is added. The C. Alecto, a native of Ceylon— 
the ‘ ammodytes’ of that island—is also noticed from Seba; 
the C. Tisiphone from Catesby ; and the C. Megera is the 

ellow Martinico snake ( ‘ la vipére fer-de-lance’) from La 
Cépéde: the last is a most formidable animal, though im- 
properly designated as a yellow serpent. The C. naja isthe 
celebrated cobra de capello, called, by our author, the spec- 
tacle snake, from the figure of a pair of spectacles on the 
back of its neck ; and a very particular account of the vio- 
lent effects of its poison is added from Dr. Russell’s very va- 
luable work. 

A new species, described by Dr. Russell, is properly di- 
stinguished by his name. It is the katuka rekula por of 
the Hindds. Its poison is peculiarly virulent. Auother new 
species, from Dr. Russell, is the C. gramineus (boodrdo 
pam). The bull-headed snake, C. Bucephalus, is described 
from Seba. New Holland has furnished the crimson-sided 
snake, the C. porphyriacus, which is now found to be poi- 
sonous, bona ormerly supposed innoxious, in conse- 

uence of the mutilation of the specimen. The hemachete 
snake is from Seba, noticed by La Cépéde, who informs us 
that it is poisonous. Catesby has furnished the account of 
the C. aquaticus, resembling the rattle-snake, and equally 
dangerous ; Seba that of the C. breviceps, which he calls 
‘ serpens porphyrius Brasiliensis ;> of the coluber elegantis- 
simus, the superb snake, which he styles ‘ serpens lemnis- 
cata venustissima Americana ;’ of some of the supposed va~ 
rieties of the common viper, particularly the hyena of the 
Greeks, the boiquatrara of the Indians, the malpalan of the 
Cevlonese, and the serenus of the Brasilians. 

The Argus snake is admitted into the System of Nature by 
Linnzus, though he was unacquainted with the number of 
its scuta or sguame. This is a Brasilian serpent, though the 
same appellation be given to a very rare species from Gui- 
nea, called by our author the C. ocellatus. The Chiametla 
snake is a new species from Seba; and the Java snake was 
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first described by M. Wurmb, in the Memoirs of the Bata4 
vian Society. The Daboya, the Brasilian, the triangular- 
headed, and the = snakes are taken from La Cé- 


péde ; the leopard snake from Seba; and an undescribed 
species, the C. maculatus, from a specimen in the British 
Museum. 

The C, atrovirens is now separated from the C. natrix, 
with which it has been usually confounded: it is the anguis 
fEsculapii niger of Aldrovandus: the C, elaphis is the ela- 
phis of the same author; and the C. Asculapii Avs anguis 
fEsculapii vulgarts. Many probable varieties of the C. pul- 
Jatus are annexed from Seba; and the C, macrolepidotus, 
described from a specimen in Dr. Hunter’s museum, also 
greatly resembles the pullatus, We have, as usual, avoided 
particularly noticing the species described by Linneus, not 
to extend our article too far. 

The C. acontia (cupreous snake), C. Surinamensis (cine-~ 

reous snake), the C. textilis (ammodytes Americana flammi- 
fera) C. meleagris, the C. viperinus, C, platurimus (millio 
dict.), C. slept, C. ornatus, are described from Seba ; 
the coluber Carolinianus (the corn snake), and C. flagellum, 
are from Catesby, 
. New Spain furnishes the pearl-coloured snake, called the 
iztag, Boeotia the marbled snake, Africa the C. ammobates, 
Ceylon the C. crucifer, and Peru the black and white snake, 
with a rose-coloured abdomen (C. Peruvianus). These 
species have not yet been noticed in any modern sy- 
stem. The Hygeian snake is a native of Siam, described 
by § Seba, and noticed by Merrem; and the chequered snake 
is the petlacoatl of the Mexicans, figured by the former au- 
thor. 

The red-throated snake (C. jugularis) was described by 
Hasselquist ; and the Cape snake, as well as the cobra Ame- 
ricana, by Seba. The Australasian snake is a new species, 
first noticed by Mr. White. The C. cursor (the swift snake) 
from La Cépede ; ; the hickanella of the Americans from La 
Cépéde; the C, boxformis (pedda poda and bora) from Rus- 
sell, 

The coluber Austriacus was first remarked by Laurenti, 
whose account was copied by La Cépéde, and who called it 
La Lisse. The catenated snake is a new species, described 
from an animal preserved in the British Museum. The bea 
taen and the hoelleik snakes are taken from Forskal : the co- 
luber jara, arnensis, sagittatus, striatus, and fasciolatus, 
from Russell. The C. melanotus (the black-sided snake), 
and the C. elegans, are copied from Seba: the latter is the 


_§. catenata of New Spain, The C. teniatus, octolineatus, 

















and decorus, are copied from speciméns in the British Mu- 
seum. M. la Cépéde has furnished the C. bilineatus, the 
C. gemmatus, and the C. trilineatus ; and Seba the C. intes- 
tinalis. The C. trifasciatus is described from a specimen in 
Dr. Hunter’s museum. 

The serpens Agyptiaea bochir dicta, and the Brasilian 
serpent, iberacoa—probably varieties of some of the Lin- 
nan lineated species—are noticed from Seba’s work. The 
C. mycterizans is taken from Catesby ; and some varieties 
are brought from Russell’s valuable volume: the green ser- 
pent from Java, and the serpens canora purpurea Cecuba 
of Seba, are probably varieties also of this species. The 
C. estivus is from Catesby, the C. melanurus from Russell, 
and the C. torquatus from Edwards. 

We have engaged in this long, and (we fear) tedious, ac- 
count of the author’s numerous additions to the species of 
coluber, to point out the extent of our obligations to him. 
We could have wished that they had been divided into fami- 
lies ; and, had we room, could point out some general di- 
stinctions for this purpose. Dr. Shaw’s definitions, as we 
have said, are taken from the marks; the trivial names of 
Linneus are carefully preserved, and the new ones charac- 
teristically appropriated. On the whole, the very ample and 
extensive information conveyed in the account of this genus 
would alone have established Dr. Shaw’s credit as a natu- 
ralist, had every other testimony been wanting. 

The hydrus is a new genus, chiefly selected from the an- 
gues. It was first established by Schneider, who has admit- 
ted two species which more properly belong to the acrochor- 
dus, and are restored to that genus by Dr. Shaw. ‘They in- 
clude all the water-snakes; and the first species, the hydrus 
colubrinus, is the coluber Jaticaudatus of Linneeus: the se- 
cond—the hydrus Caspius of Schneider—is also a coluber in 
the Linnean system, with the trivial name of hydrus, though 
approaching more nearly an anguis. The H. major, graci- 
lis, coerulescens, spiralis, and curtus, are from specimens in 
the British Museum. The H. fasciatus of Schneider (the tatta 
pam of India) is described by Dr. Russell. ‘The hydrus bi- 
color is the anguis platura of Linnus, represented in Seba’s 
work as a rare Mexican serpent, and by Russell under the 
name nalla wahlagille pam.. The H..atrocceruleus (H. eny- 
dais of Schneider; the H. cinereus (H. rynchops of Schnei- 
der); the H. piscator and palustris, both of Shaw and Schnei- 
der, are also described by Dr. Russell. 

The new genus, of which there is only a single species, 
we shall describe in our author’s own words. 
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‘ Langaya. Langaya. 


“ Generic character. 


* Scuta abdominalia, Abdominal plates, 
Annuli caudales. Caudal rings. 
Squame terminales. Terminal scales. 


‘ Snouted Langaya. 


* Langaya Nasuta, L. maxilla superiore rostrata. 

* Langaya with the upper jaw produced in form of a snout. 

* Langaha. Bruguiere. Journ. de Physique, 1784. Cépide Ovip. 2. 
p. 469. 

* Abdominal scales 184, caudal rings 42. 


‘ The genus langaya, consisting of a single species only, differs 
from all the reat of the serpent tribe in having the upper part or be- 
ginning of the tail marked into complete rings or circular divisions re- 
sembling those on the body of the amphisbena, while the extreme or 
terminal part is covered with small scales, as in the genus anguis. 

* The langaya nasuta, or long-snouted langaya, is a native of Ma- 
dagascar, and appears to have been first described by Mons. Bruguiere 
of the Royal Society of Montpellier, whose account of it is inserted in 
the Journal de Physique for the year 1784. The length of the indivi- 
dual described was about two feet eight inches, and its greatest dia- 
meter about seven lines: the head is covered with large scales, but the 
snout, which is extremely long and sharp, projecting to a considerable 
distance beyond the lower jaw, is covered with very small scales: the 
teeth, in shape and disposition, resemble those of a viper: the scales 
on the upper parts of the body are rhomboidal, of a reddish colour, 
and each marked at the base by a small grey circle, with a yellow spot 
in the middle: the under parts are pale or whitish: the number of 
abdominal scuta, as well as of circles on the tail, is observed to vary 
in this snake, as is also the colour, which in one individual was violet, 
with darker coloured specks on the back, The natives of Madagas- 
car are said to hold the langaya in great dread, considering it as a high- 
ly poisonous serpent.’ Pp. 571. 


The genus acrochordus was first established by the disco- 
very of a peculiar snake in the island of Java, described in 
the Swedish Transactions by Mr. Hornsted ; and the acro- 
chordus dubius, from a specimen in the British Museum, 
does not very essentially differ from it. The A. fasciatus is 
pretty certainly the hydrus granulatus of Schneider. The 
specimen is from the British Museum. 

The anguis is a genus well known, and it has not received 

many additions. ‘The A. leucomelas—the Brasilian tetzauh- 
coatl—and two kinds of the amphisbiena of Amboyna, are 
reduced to this genus from Seba. The A. nasuta is a species 
unknown to sy stematics, from the Berlin Memoirs: and the 
A. Jamaicensis of Dr. Shaw seems to be the A. lumbricalis of 
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Linnzus, Two others, imperfectly described by Russell and 
Seba, are annexed to this genus, but have no specific cha- 
racters. 

The amphisbena connects, in some degree, the angues 
and Jacerte. Two species only are known, and these occur 
in the Linnean system. The genus cecilia admits also of 
no additions. Our author’s concluding observations antici- 
pate, in some measure, our remarks; and we shall prefer 
his own more concjse and scientific language. 


‘ I cannot conclude the enumeration of the serpent tribe without 
observing, that this branch of natural history still requires much elu- 
cidation, and is, perhaps, of all others, the most liable to errors and 
uncertainties, The Linnzan characters of these ani:nals, in the Syste- 
ma Nature, are, from their extreme brevity, but ill calculated for 
general information, nor can it be surprising that they should now be 
considered as constituting little more than a mere series of memorans 
dums relative to abdominal and subcaudal scales ; while many of the 
most remarkable serpents in the works of Scheuchzer and Seba, seem 
to have been entirely neglected, apparently for no ‘other reason than 
that the number of these parts could not be ascertained: as if the ex- 
ternal form and colours of the animals were of no importance m the 
specific character. On this subject the observations of Mr. Schneides 
appear to be perfectly just. 

“« Ingenia curiesorum primus acuit Linnzus ad investigandas cor- 
porum ‘naturalium atque animalium notas; verum postquam acce= 
dente philosophia et zootomia pomeeria scientiz naturalis multo latius 
promota fuerunt, raro curiosorum lectorum desiderio satisfaciunt bre- 
ves amphibiorum notationes singulis speciebus in systemate Linnzano 
apposita.’ 

‘ Mr. Schneider goes on to observe, that, unless a more ample mode 
of description be adopted, there is reason to apprehend that the autho- 
rity of the Linneean characters of the amphibia, and of serpents in pars 
ticular, will become entirely obsolete.’ P. 598. 


In the appendix the dubious amphibia are described. 
These are the sirens, of which our author communicates all 
‘that is hitherto known. The first siren, and that lately de- 
scribed by Schreibers, in the Philosophical Transactions, 
have been already noticed at sufficient length in this journal. 
The siren pisciformis, of the Naturalist’s Miscellany, is add- 
ed; and to this Dr. Shaw thinks the animal described by M 
Beauvois, in the late volume of the American Transactions, 
to be nearly allied. Another from Lake Champlain seems 
not very different. On the disputed point, whether it be a 
perfect animal or a larva, Dr. Shaw does not decide: he 
seems to lean to the former opinion. 
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Art. VI.—dn Essay on War, in Blank Verse; Honington 
; Green, a Ballad; the Culprit, an Elegy; and other Poems, 
on various Subjects: by N Vathantel Bloomfield. 12m. 4s, 
Boards. Hurst. 1803. 


A VOLUME of poems by the brother of Robert Bloom- 
field, author of the Farmer’s Boy, will not be opened, with- 
out some apprehension that no aflinity of genius may exist, 
notwithstanding their consanguinity. Yet the perfections, as 
well as the imperfections, of the mind have sometimes been 
hereditary; and the moral, as well as the physical, features 
discover a family likeness, 

This volume, also, is mtroduced by a preface from Mr. 


Capel Lofft. 


© Whoever’ (he says) ‘ has read the preface to the Farmer’s Boy will 
hardly fail of recollecting the name of Nathaniel Bloomfield; the au- 
thor of the poems here offered to the public. 

© It will be recollected that he there appears, with his brother 
George Bloomfield, standing in the place of the father, whom they 
had early lost, to their younger brother Robert. 

* It is natural to suppose that this brotherly interference, and it’s 
consequences, greatly and advantageously influenc’d the dispositions, 

ursuits, and habits of thought and conduct, of all three of the bro- 

thers.—And it is the more exemplary when it is consider'd how young 
the two eldest were at that time. 

* Jt is an encouraging instance how much may be effected for each 








other by the poor and uneducated, if they have prudence, activity, 


and kind affections; and how unexpectedly, and to an extent far bee 
yond apparent probability, success is given by Providence to virtuous 
and benevolent efforts. 

* Beyond question, the brothers of this family are all extraordinary 
men ; and perhaps every one of them is more so than he would have 
been without the fraternal concord which has animated them all, and 
multiplied the powers of all by union and sympathy.’ P.v. 


' The history of tite author’s life is short: he was appren- 
ticed to a taylor in the country; and, when his time ex- 
pired, came to London, where his brother George resided. It 
was some years before he could procure work enough here to 
support him through the dead months: on which account, 
when trade was dull in tow n, he used to go into the country. 


* Andthus, while at Woolwich, he became acquainted with Char- 
lotte Noble, whom he married 4th March, 1787; he being then in 
his 28th, and she in her 17th year. Her mother was a widow: who 
kept‘a small general shop. Her brother-in-law George, in speaking 
of this union, says, “‘ There‘perhaps never liv’d a woman who pos- 
sess'd a better temper: and he has, though very poor, been exceed- 
ingly happy.” .for myself, I wish, in transcribing this account, that 
those who think riches so essential to happiness that they will take no 
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step inlife, nor suffer their hearts or their understandings to have any 
influence with them, if the acquisition of riches seems likely to be de- 
layed or endanger’d, would consider that the family of the Bloomfields 
has been happy, and has excell’d, upon very different principles, And 
if we would compare the thousands in every-.situation of life to whom 
what is called presperity is a snare, a burthen and a curse, with those 
who are happy with mere necessaries, and those with difficulty ob- 
tain’d ;—happy by their affections and their virtues ; by improv’d and 
generous and tender feelings ; by hope amid difficulties, and confidence 
in heaven amid trials and distresses,—it might be seen and felt that 
there is more of folly in the wisdom of the world, than those who 
place wisdom in the accumulation of superfluities, to the neglect of 
the mest natural blessings, and often in violation of the clearest duties, 
either of justice or of benevolence, may be willing to acknowledge.’ 
P. ix. 


One of the most interesting poems in this volume is 
founded upon such reflexions as these: its title is ‘ Love’s 


Triumph.’ 


“ Doth poverty create the fears 

That o’er your love their shadows fling !— 
The silence of those falling tears 

Confesses all the truth I sing. 


* O! Mary, let not empty shew, 
Let not the pride of gaudy dress, 
Thus cloud thy morn of life with woe, 
And blight it’s future happiness, 


« Trust the monition Baldwin gave, 
Our future bliss it’s truth shall prove, 

Life’s cares the lovers who dare brave, 
Shall find their rich reward in love : 


“ Baldwin, the hoary-headed bard, 
[ still consult when cares annoy : 

He own’d: for me a fond regard ; 
And calls me still his darling boy. 


‘ His mind is fraught with spoils of time ; 
He’s wise and good, though known to few: 
He gave me this advice in rhyme, 
And here I'll read the song to you :— 


«« Though envious Age affects to deem thee boy, 
Lose not one day, one hour, of proffer'd bliss ; 
In youth grasp every unoffending joy, 
And wing’d with rapture snatch the bridal kiss. 


« Let not this chief of blessings be deferr’d, 
Till you your humble fortunes can improve ; 

None’s poor but he, by sordid fears deterr’d, 

‘Who dares not claim the matchlesg wealth of Love, 


Pa 
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“ Virtue can make most rich thy little store ; 

Virtue can make most bright thy lowly state: 
Murmur not then that virtueus thou art poor, 

While prosperous vice can make men rich and gréaf. 


«“ The bad man may, his every sense to please, 
Each soft indulging luxury employ : 

The plenitude of elegance and ease 
He may possess; but never can enjoy. 


* No—though his goods, and flocks, and herds abound ; 
His wide demesne to fair profusion grown ; 

Though proud his lofty mansion looks around, 
On hills, and fields, and forests, all his own: 


‘¢ Tho’ this may tempt thee, murmuring to complain, 
With conscience clear, and life void of offence, 

‘ Verily, then, I’ve cleans’d my heart in vain ; 
In vain have washed my hands in innocence.’ 


‘¢ Yet could’st thou closely mark the envied man, 
See how desires ungovern’d mar his peace ; 

Or had’st thou power his inward mind to scan, 
How soon in pity would thy envy cease! 


* The active life of labour gives no room 
To that dull spleen the indolent endure ; 

Generous cares dispel our mental gloom, 
And Industry is Melancholy’s cure, 


“« Repine not then, that low thy lot is cast ; 
Health gives to life or high or low it’s zest ; 
Tis appetite that seasons our repast, 
And weariness still finds the softest rest. 


‘«« For all thy blessings thankfulness to wake, 
Think of less cultur’d lands, less peaceful times ; 
Our coarsest fare, when sparingly we take, 
’Tis luxury, compar’d with other climes. 


Think of the poor Greenlanders’ dismal caves, 
Where thro’ their long, long night they buried lie ; 

Or the more wretched lands where hapless slaves 
Hopelessly toil beneath the fervid sky. 


“ In Britain—blest with peace and competence, 
Rich Fortune’s favours would impart no more:— 

Heaven's blessings equal happiness dispense ; 
Believe my words, for I am old and poor. 


« Many who drudge in Labour's roughest ways, 

By whom life’s simplest, lowliest walks are trod, 
Happily live, to honor’d length of days, 

Blessing kind nature, and kind nature’s God,” 
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¢ What think you, is sage Baldwin right ? 
Should spring-tide love endure delay ? 

And shall our bliss be seal’d ere night? 
Say, lovely Mary, softly say? 


‘ Why starts my love >—why rise to go ? 
Will } Mary then my suit deny ? 
Sweet is the smile that answers, No! 
By Heaven, there's rapture in her eye!’ p. 74, 


When a boy, Nathaniel Bloomfield was fond of church 
music—one of the great consolations, as Mr. Lofft calls ‘it, 
of energetic and pensive minds. Tillotson’s Sermons seem 
to have been the first work which interested and materially 
impressed him; the Night Thoughts, of which he made a 
chance purchase at a stall, first awakened his love of po- 
etry: his memory was very retentive ; and he used to repeat 
great part of these poems in his walks with his brothers. 
The success of his brother Robert encouraged him to at- 
tempt a longer poem than any he had before composed. 
This is of a very different character and tendency. from 
the one whence we have just quoted: it isan Essay on War; 
and its principle is explained i in these lines, which are, per- 
haps, a specimen of its best powers, 


« Advanc'd Society's prudential laws, 
The moral virtues of the enlighten’d mind, 
And all the ties of Interest and of Love, 
In vain conspire to nurse their favourite Peace, 
And banish dire Immianity and War. 
Strong Nature’s bent, continual increase, 
Still counteracts Humanity’s fond wish, 
The perpetuity of Peace, and Love ; 
Alas! progressive increase cannot last. 
Soon mourns the encumber'd land it’s human load : 
Too soon arrives the inauspicious hour ; 
The natal hour of the unhappy man, 
Who all his life goes mourning up and down 
That there is neither bough, ner mud, nor straw 
‘That he may take to make himself a hut 5 
No, not in all his native land a twig 
That he may take, nor spot of green grass turf, 
Where without trespass he may set his foot. 
Now Want 2nd Poverty wage war with Love ; 
And hard the conflict: horrible the thought, 
That Love, who boasts of his all-conquering impulse, 
Should have to mourn abortive energies — 
But in proportion as mankind increase, 
So evils multiply : till Nature’s self, 
(The native passions of the human mind) 
Engender war; which thins, and segregates, 
And rectifies the balance of the world ; 
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As thick-sown plants in the vegetable world, 

With stretching branches wage centinual war ; 

Each tender bud shrinks from the foreign touch 

With a degree of sensitive perception ; 

Till one deforms, o ’er-tops, and kills the other.’ Pp. 4, 


Mr. Lofft has expressed his doubts of the truth of this 
principle. Asa Christian, he should more decidedly have con- 
troverted an opinion so mischievous and so absurd: it is the 
corner-stone of atheism, and of atheistic morals; for it denics 
the existence of an over-ruling Intelligence ; and asserts, 
that man must, like the beasts, blindly indulge his sexual ap- 
petite, however deplorable and ruinous the consequences. 
Such an assertion may be credited by the inhabitants and 
by the visitants of the brothel: but they must be lamentably 
ignorant of history and of metaphysics, who are the dupes of 
such a system. Mr. N. Bloomfield has hastily assented to a 
doctrine which he has but half examined. If the evils of 
society be amended, say these arithmetical moralists—if the 
condition of the poor be bettered—the world will one day be 
overstocked: want, therefore, and disease, and war, are 
not evils, but preventatives. What should we say to the 
quack who should wish to inoculate us with the king’s-evil, 
Jest our children should be so healihy as to be i in danger of 
apoplexy? | 

The poems, in general, are ‘not without merit: this last, 
however, is inferior to every other piece in the volume. 
The versification is, nevertheless, smooth, and, when the 
circumstances of the author are considered, surprisingly free 
from faults: but it is sometimes languid: and the ‘subject 
itself is so offensive to the feelings and wishes of those to 
whom poetry is chiefly addressed, that we believe it will 
give little pleasure. The Elegy on the Enclosure of Ho- 
nington Green is, in every respect, superior, 


‘ Here’ (says Mr. Lofft) ‘ it may be right to obviate some prejudice 
against the poem, which, in the minds of several, may arise from the 
subject. 1am not an enemy to enclosures: if the rights and interests 
of the poor, and of small owners, be very carefully guarded, an enclo~ 
sure may be a common benefit. However, it is very liable to become 
otherwise. But be an enclosure good or bad, (and every man has a 
right to his opinion, and to support it by argument, on this subject and 
every other) there are particular circumstances and considerations 
which stand clear of the scope of the general question. The spot 
which is the subject of the ballad is less, I believe, than half an acre. 
It did certainly ornament the village; independent of a just and lau- 
dable partiality in the author. Thus it would have seem’d to the casual 
glance ofa stranger. To the Bloomfields every circumstance gave it 
peculiar endearment. There the author of ‘ The Farmer’s Boy,’ and 
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their feet press’d in childhood. On this little green their parents look’d 
with delight : and the children caught the affection; and learn’d to 
love it as soon as they lov’d any thing.- By it's smallness and it’s si- 
tuation it was no object: and could have been left out of enclosure 
without detriment to the general plan, or to any individual interest: 
I wish it had: and most who love poetry, and respect genius, and are 
anxious to preserve the little innocent gratifications of the poor, will 
have the same wish. 

‘ As a poetical effusion, it strikes me that it has the’ tone, ‘simpli- 
city, and sweetness, and pleasing melancholy of the ballad. There is 
a stroke or two of indignantseverity: but the general character’is such 
as I have describ’d. And with filial gratitude and love there is blended, 
in the close, that turn for reflection which is so remarkable inthis au- 
thor... 1 wish’d and recommended that some at least of the ornaments 
of ‘ The Farmer’s Boy” should be sketches of local scenery: knowing 
how much more interesting they would have been, and how much 
more appropriate to the poem. In that recommendation I was not 
successful: but I am glad, in this instance, to see a faithful and 
agreeable sketch of Honington-Green from a very young pencil; It will 
be remember’d, at a far remote period, that the double cottage at the 
end of the green was the birth-place of the Bloomfields. It is still, 
(and may it yet be long so) the habitation of their mother: and has 
been repair’d lately by Robert. And I much doubt whether any house 
or green will see two-such poets born of the same parents,’ P. xVill. 


We extract the stanzas in which the poet speaks’of his 
father and of his own childhood. 


‘« I faintly remember the man, 
Who died when I was but a child ; 
But far as my young mind could scan, 
His manners were gentle and mild: 
He won infant.ears with his lore, 
Nor let young ideas run wild, 
Tho’ his hand the severe rod of pow'r 
Never sway’d o’er a trembling child. 


« Not anxiously careful for pelf, 
Melancholic and thoughtful, his mind 
Look’d inward, and dwelt on itself, 
Still pensive, pathetic, and kind; 
Yet oft in despondency drown’d, 
He from friends, and from converse would fly, 
In weeping a luxury found, - 
And reliev’d others’ woes with a sigh. 


* In solitude long would he stay, 

And long lock’d in silence his tongue; 
Then he humm’d an elegiac lay, 

Or a psalm penitential hé¥ung: 
But if with his friends he regal’d, 

His/mirth, as his griefs, knew no bounds; 
In no tale of Mark Sargent he fail’d, 

Nor in all Robin Hood’s Derry-downa, 
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The conclusion of this poem has uncommon merit. 
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‘ Through the poor widow's long lonely years, 
Her father supported us all: 
Yet sure she was loaded with cares, 
Being left with six children so small. 
Meagre want never lifted her latch; 
Her cottage was still tight and clean ; 
And the casement beneath it’s low thatch, 
Commanded a view o’er the Green. 


€ O’er the Green, where so often she blest 

The return of a husband or son, 
Coming happily home to their rest, 

At mght, when their labour was done: 
Where so oft in her earlier years, 

She, with transport maternal, has seen 
(While plying her housewifely cares) 

Her children all safe on the Green. 


* The Green was our pride through the year, 
For in spring, when the wild flow’rets blew; 
Tho’ many rich pastures were near, 
Where cowslips and daffodils grew ; 
And tho’ such gallant flow’rs were our choice, 
It was bliss interrupted by fear— 
The fear of their owner’s dread voice, 
Harshly bawling ‘* You've no busihess here.” 


¢ While the Green, tho’ but daisies it’s boast, 
Was free as the flow’rs to the bee ; 

In all seasons the Green we lov’d most, 
Because on the Green we were free ; 

Twas the prospect that first met my eyes, 
And memory still blesses the scene ; 

For early my heart learnt to prize 
The freedom of Honington Green.’ Pp. 33. 


‘ Tho’ the youth of to*day must deplore 
The rough mounds that now sadden the scene, 
The vain stretch of Misanthropy’s power, 
The enclosure of Honington Green. 
Yet when not a green turf is left free, 
When not one odd nook is left wild, 
Will the children of Honington be 
Less blest than when I was a child? 


© No!—childhood shall find the scene fair, 
Then here let me cease my complaint ; 

Still shall health be inhal’d with the air, 
Which at Honington a8 be taint ; 

And tho’ Age may still talk of the Green, 


Of the heath, and free commons of yore, 
Youth shall joy in the new-fangled scene, 
And boast of shat change we ‘deplore. 
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* Dear to me was the wild thorny hill, 
And dear the brown heath’s sober scene ; 
And Youth shall find happiness still, 


Tho’ he roves not on common or green : 
Tho’ the, pressure of Wealth’s lordly hand 
Shall give Emulation no scope, 
And tho’ all th’ appropriate land 
Shall leave Indigence nothing to hope. 


* So happily flexile man’s make, 
So pliantly docile his mind, 
Surrounding impressions we take, 
And bliss in each circumstance tind. 
The youths of a more polish’d age 
Shall not wish these rude commons to see 3 
To the bird that’s inur’d to the cage, 
It would not be bliss to be free.’ Pr, 38. 


There is an inaccuracy in using faint for tainted; and 
sometimes, unless the pronunciation be forced, the metre is 
defective. Such faults occur seldom: the writer more fre- 
quently expresses himself with a fortunate ease, which sur- 
prises as well as pleases, 

The ‘ Culprit’ is what Mr. Lofft, adopting Mr. Dyer’s lan- 
guage, calls a representative poem: it is a soliloquy in cha- 
racter—the feelings of a prisoner during his trial. The exe- 
cution of this is far better than the design. Of the smaller 
poems, the last is the most striking—‘ An Address to Dr. 
Jenner.’ Our readers will not peruse it without emotion, 
when they learn that the author had just lost a third child 
by the small-pox. 





‘ Shall parental love neglect 
To minister the precious balm? 


¢ Oh! no; beware of dire delay, 
Ye, who caress your infants dear: 
Defer it not from day to day, 
From month to month, from year to year 


* Lest you, like me, too late lament, 
Your life bereft of all it*s joy; 

Clasp now the gift so kindly sent, 
Lest you behold your dying boy! 


* Lest you see with trembling fear, 
With inexpressible distress ; 

The purple spots of death appear, 
To blast your hopes and happiness ; 


‘ Lest your keenest grief to wake, 
Like mine your suffering prattler say, 
“ Go, ‘bid my father come and take 
These frightful spots and sores away.” 
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* Quickly from such fears be free : 
Oh! there is danger in delay ! 

Say not to-morrow it shall be :— 
To-morrow! no; to-day, to-day. 


¢ Embrace the blessing Heaven hath sent ; 
So shall you ne’er such pangs endure : 
Oh! give a trifle to prevent, 
What you would give a world to cure.” P. 94. 


The specimens which we have selected will justify us in 
bestowing our praise upon this little volume; and sincerely 
do we wish that public praise may be as efficient in his in- 
stance, as it was in that of his brother. We hope Mr. N, 
Bloomfield will continue to write: but we would dissuade 
him from writing in blank verse; it requires a command of 
Janguage, anda strength of thought, which he has not yet 
attained, | 

We cannot better conclude this article, than in the words 
of the benevolent editor. : 


« Mr. Nathaniel Bloomfield was not without his fears, however, lest 
it should be thought, that, although the Muse can visit a shepherd’s 
boy, there may be some employments which exclude her influence. 
That a taylor should be a poet, he doubted, might appear too start- 
ling an assertion. And he had said accordingly to his brother George, 
in a letter, when this publication was first going to press, “I want 
you to exclude the word ¢aylor. Let there be no such word in the 
book. But perhaps I am too late. I know there is in the public mind 
as great contempt for him who bears the appellation of taylor, as Sterne 
has made old Shandy have for Simkin, Neckey, or Tristram. How 
many Czsars and Pompeys, says he, by mere inspiration of the names, 
have been rendered worthy of them? And how many are there who 
might have done exceedingly well in the world, had not their charac- 
ters and spirits been totally depressed and Nicodemiz’d; and I will add 
(says Mr. N. Bloomfield) taylor'd into nothing? In the Rehearsal, the 
author, to make the most ridiculous part of it still more ridiculous, 
tells-us, that it was written to a ¢aylor, and by a taylor’s wife. And 
even the discerning Spectator has given into this common-place rail- 
lery in the Monkey’s Letter to her Mistress. He has made the soul 
which inhabited pug’s body, in recounting the humiliating state it had 
formerly been in, say that he had been a taylor, a shrimp, and a tom- 
tit. It is from these causes, as well as from the habits and appearance 
contracted by a recluse and sedentary life, that, in the enlighten’d, as 
well as the ignorant, the ideas of taylor and insignificance are inseparably 
link’d together.” 

‘ I prevail’d, notwithstanding, that this word, whose anti-poetic in- 
fluence is so dreaded, should be in the book, About half a century 
ago, there scem’d a degree of incredulity as to the possibility of cou- 
rage inataylor. Elliot’s light horse, at that time compos’d of taylor- 
volunteers, effectually overcame that prejudice. It remain’d-to dissolve 
another still more irrational prepossession, that a taylor cannot be a 
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. And this volume will be a victorious host against an army of 
such prejudices. Indeed the force is greater than such a combat re- 
quires: for stubborn as other prejudices may still be, our literary pre- 
Judices have, in this age, been rapidly giving way to candour, reason, 
common-sense, and the evidence of fact. We have long known that 
a Scotch plough-boy (Burns) and a milk-woman (Mrs. Yearsley) 
could still be poets of high and almost singular excellence. And if 
improbability were any thing against fact, it rwould be far more impro- 
bable, that two brothers should be such poets as Robert and Nathaniel 
Bloomfield are, than that a taylor should be a poet. It remains then 
for prejudice to vanish like mists before the sun; while the two bro- 
thers sociably ascend Parnassus together, higher than ever brothers 
have climbed before: I might add, each of them to an height which 
but few have ever reach'd. 
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Art. VII. —Female Biography ; or, Memoirs of illustrious 
and celebrated W omnes of all Ages and Countries, Alpha- 
betically arranged. Mary Hays. 6 Vols. 12me. 
ll. 11s. 6d. Boards. “Phillies 1805. 


MANY are the disputes whieh have been agitated con- 
cerning the comparative pr ype or inferiority of the 
two sexes; in the course which, the disputants have 
generally appeared to us too warm and too eager in theit 
partialities; to admit a suitable compromise, or appeal, 
from theory and romance, to experience and the evidence 
of facts. Inthe present state of the controversy, it is pro- 
bable that the work before us has been compiled to coun- 
teract the contempt in which some yet hold the female 
mind ; and in this intention it cannot fail to produce a pow- 
erful diversion in favour of the latter. Here, indeed, aré 
ample materials, by which contending opinions may be 
repelled or confirmed. Those who exalt the capacity of the 
fair sex must expect to be asked for proofs; and what more 
striking than a body of evidence, which comprehends the cha- 
racters and actions of the most illustrious women of all na- 
tions? For producing such a testimony, Miss Hays will pro- 
bably receive the thanks of her sex ; and, although we shall 
have occasion to produce some objections of considerable 
weight, we cannot, upon the whole, deny her the praise of 
much laudable zeal and industry. If she disappoint any ex- 
pectations, she may console herself by the reflexion, that 
expectations on such a subject will be guided by prejudices 
aud opinions, of which she could have no knowledge, and 
against which she could make no preparation, 

These volumes contain the lives of aboye two hundred 
and eighty females, who have been celebrated for virtue, 
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wisdom, or fortitude, by authors of various nations, and 
writing from various motives. ‘The authorities are chiefly 
Ballard, Bayle, and Gibbons; the Duectonnatre [Mistorique, 
Bwgraphium Fanineum, and some individual historians, 
The whole is compiled in a neat and uniform style, and, 
with some few exceptions, ‘ every character has been judged 
upon its own principles; the reflexions, sparingly inter- 
woven, have been such as naturally arose but of the subject 
nor has the author ever gone out of her way in favour of 
sects and systems.’ 

In her preface, Miss Hays has endeav oured to obviate the 
objection, that * but little new is brought forward in this 
ot oe But this was surely unnecessary. Much novelty 
could not be expecte 2d in acompilation which boasts no other 
resources than are In every common hbrary. For all the pur- 
poses of her comp; ‘lation, it appeared sufhcient to take the 
accounts repute d most authentic, to change the style for the 
sake of uniformity, and abridge the histories where they ap- 
peared too prolix. Of what, therefore, she found in hooks, 
she seems to have made a judicious use; and it was assuredly 
unnecessary for her to repeat the researches of a Ballard 
or a Wa pale, who had already collected the only mate; 
rials which research could have procured. 

We shall, how ever, now advert to a plea, in which, we 
are of opinion, she has not been so successful. It occurs in 


preface, p. vi. 


¢ For the life of Catherine II. some apology, on account of its dis« 
proportionate length, is probably due. ‘The interesting nature of the 
subjects it embraced, and the copiousness of the materials, insensibly 
led me beyond the purposed limits. ‘The lives of our own Elizabeth, 
of whom Englishwomen may justly boast, and of the unfortunate Mary 
of Scotland, ‘her rival and sister queen, are also of considerable length. 
But let it be remembered, that the reign of an absolute monarch is 
strictly biographical, aud that the character of the sovereign is read in 
the history of his times. The life of madame de Maintenon, so full of 
amusing anecdote, secures me the indulgence of my readers. In that 
of madame Roland, the progress and delineation of a most extraordi- 
nary and admirable mind, placed in circumstances wholly unparalleled, 
abounds in so much instruction, and excites so lively an interest, that 
further to have abridged it would have been almost a crime.’ 


To this argument we cannotagree. Elizabeth and Catha- 
rine, although absolute monarchs in the common meaning of 
the word, had their counsellors and advisers ; and many of 
their actions were performed in concert with other sove- 
reigns. We know not, and never can know, to whom the 
real merit of many actions is to be attributed, which are no- 
minally the actions of an absolute prince. But Miss Hays’s 
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Opinion has led her to give a biography of these monarchs, 
and of Mary queen of Scots, wholly disproportioned to the 
rest of the work. The life of Catharine extends to 428 
pages, that of Elizabeth to 220 (did she deserve this redue- 
tion of allowance ?), and that of Mary to 286. It must, we 
candidly think, immediately strike the reader, that these 
lives are thus extended, merely because extensive materials 
were at command, and scarcely required more than transcrip- 
tion; while, on the other hand, it is equally obvious, that 
they increase the bulk and price of the work, without con- 
tributing in the same proportion to its moral purposes. If 
the fair sex be to be taught by examples, it is useless to 
point their attention to those exalted stations, which, in the 
present state of society, can never be attained by merit. In 
Catharine II. as a woman, we see nothing but what is grossly 
repugnant to the delicacy of the sex ; and, as a sovereign, we 
are perhaps too near the period of her reign to be able te 
separate the true from the false. While we dwell upon 
this subject, indeed, we may further object, that her bein 
entered upon the muster-roll at all is not consistent with Miss 
Hays’s plan, if the following words in the preface have any 
meaning :—she professes to have admitted but few ‘who have 
come nearer to our own times, for reasons unnecessary to be 
detailed.’ But why unnecessary? why are we to have no ex- 
lanation of a rule arbitrarily laid down, and as arbitrarily 
Sroken i Catharine is not the only woman of recent date 
who is honoured with a place in these Memoirs:—we have 
madame Roland, and Mrs. Chapone, but not a word of Mrs, 
(Wollstonecraft) Godwin, who, according to the obvious in- 
tention of the author, ought to have been admitted as the 
champion of her sex, and the reviver of the sexual controversy. 
With respect to madame Roland’s life, we have the same 
objection as to that of Catharine: it occupies more than 200 
pages, and is principally a transcript from her own Me- 
moirs ; and we are very doubtful whether the life of sucha 
woman, in which the romantic spirit and egregious vanity 
of the original are preserved, can contribute much to the 
honour or edification of her sex. We have yet a more seri- 
ous objection to the retention of an abominable word in this 
memoir, with which we are surprised that any lady should 
ever have contaminated her pages. Madame de Maintenon is 
also allowed a far greater proportion than the life of av artful 
courtesan, whatever her talents, deserves in a work intended 
to dignify the female character, aud instruct the female mind. 
‘As to the life of Ninon de l’Enclos, we shallonly say that we 
hope there are not many ladies who can read it withouta 
blush, and some degree of indignation at being entrapped into 
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the biography of a prostitute, whose passions even the ex 
tremity of old age could never repress. 
_ Weare sorry ‘that we have been led to offer so many ob- 
jections to what constitutes a large proportion of this work ; 
but we trust it will be found, upon reflexion, that our ob- 
jections are serious and important. To minuter imperfec- 
tions, we shall not descend * ; but shall at once present our 
readers with a fair specimen of the general execution of the 
work, in an extract from the life of Mrs. Macaulay Graham, 
the materials of which are original, and, our readers will per- 
ceive, worked up con amore. 

After a short account of her family, Miss Hays thus details 
the early studies and rising genius of Mrs. Graham. 


‘ The younger’ (sister), ‘ Cathetine, found nothing to interest her 
attention in her sister’s pursuits; active and curious, she thirsted for 
knowledge, and her dolls could give her no information. The books 
which were put into her hands entertained her for a time, while they 
interested her imagination, and gratified her taste for novelty : but at 
Jength she became satiated with fairy tales and romances, which af- 
forded not aliment sufficiently substantial to satisfy the cravings of her 
enquiring mind. Having found her way into her father’s well-fur- 
nished library, she became her own purveyor, and rioted in intellec- 
tual luxury. Every hour in the day, which no longer hung heavy up- 
on her hands, was now occupied and improved. She first made choice 
of the periodical writers, the Spectators, Guardian, &c. who, in treat- 
ing of morals and manners, led her to refléction, while they opened 
and strengthened her mind. As she advanced in age, her studies took 
a wider range; she grew attached to history, and dwelt with delight 
and ardour on the annals of the Greek and Roman republics. ‘Their 
Jaws and manners interested her understanding, the spirit of patrio- 
tism seized her, and she became an enthusiast in. the cause of freedom. 
The heroic characters and actions with which this period of history is 
intermingled and enlivened, seldom fail to captivate the affections of a 
youthful and uncorrupted heart. All other books were thrown aside ; 
history became her darling passion, and liberty the idol of her imagi- 
nation. Rollin’s Ancient History, and his Account of the Roman Re- 
public, first lighted up that spark in her mind, which afterwards 
blazed with so much fervour and splendour, and which gave the tone 
to her sentiments and character through the subsequent periods of her 
life. Toa spirit thus exciced, retirement, by concentrating its force, 
added strength: the world, with its lax principles and vicious habits, 
had not yet broken in upon the gay mistakes of the just expanding 
heart, enamoured of truth and virtue, and ignorant of the difficultics 
which retard and obstruct their progress.— 


¢Oh youth! the lovely source of generous errors ! 





* A singular snstance occurs in the life of Mrs. Centlivre. It is said * Eustace and 
Budgell were of the number of her acquaintance.” Surely no person conversant in lite- 
yaty history would wish to increase Mrs. Ceatlivre’s acquaintance, by dividing Eustace 
Budgell into two persons, 
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¢ From early habits of seclusion, it became the choice of Catherine: 
ordinary amusements and occupations were tasteless to a spirit wrought 
to higher views and purposes ; great delicacy, talents, and sensibility, 
united in the female mind, rarely fail to inspire a distaste for common 
intercourse. From the world of frivolity, flattery, and dissipation, 
she shrunk back to a more improving world of her own. In the course 
of her historical.studies, the pictures of vice and turpitude which oc- 
casionally presented themselves, while they roused her indignation, 
excited the astonishment of her inexperienced heart; the feelings of 
which were called forth, exercised, and exalted. The history of the 
despotism end tyranny of a few individuals, and the slavish subjection 
of uncounted millions, their passive acquiescence, their sufferings, and 
their wrongs, appeared to her a moral problem, which she had no in- 
struments to solve. She had yet to learn the force of prescription, of 
habit, and of association, the imitative and progressive nature of the 
human mind, and the complicated springs by which it is set in motion, 
She deeply reflected on the subject of government, with its influence 
on the happiness and virtue of mankind: she became anxious that the 
distance should be diminished that separates man from man; and to 
see extended over the whole human race those enlightened sentiments, 
equal laws, and equitable decisions, that might restore to its due pro~ 
portion a balance so ill adjusted, and combine with the refinement of 
a more advanced age the simplicity and virtue of the earlier periods, 
Fraught with these ideas, and with a heart glowing with good-will to» 
wards her species, she tuok up her pen, and gave to the most interest- 
ing portion of the history of her country a new spirit and interest, 

‘ A female historian, by its singularity, could not fail to excite at- 
tention : she seemed to have stepped out of the province of her sex: 
curiosity was sharpened, and malevolence provoked. ‘The author was 
attacked by petty and personal scurrilities, to which it was believed 
her sex would render her vulnerable. Her talents and powers could 
not be denied ; her beauty was therefore called in question, as if it 
was at all concerned with the subject; or that, to instruct our under- 
standings, it was necessary at the same time to charm our senses, “‘ She 
is deformed (said her adversaries, wholly unacquainted with her person), 
she is unfortunately ugly, she despairs of distinction and admiration as 
a woman, she secks, therefore, to encroach on the province of man.” 
‘«* These were the notions,”’ said a lady (Mrs. Arnold) afterwards in- 
timately connected with the historian, “ that I was led to entertain of 
Mrs. Macaulay, previous to my introduction to her acquaintance, 
Judge then of my surprise, when I saw a woman elegant in her man- 
ners, delicate in her person, and with features, if not perfectly beau- 
tiful, so fascinating in their expression, as deservedly to rank her face 
among the higher order of “human countenances, Her height was 
above the middle size, inclining to tall; her shape slender and ele- 
gant; the contour of her face, neck, and shoulders, graceful. The 
form of her face was oval, her complexion delicate, and lier skin fine; 
her hair was of a mild brown, long, and profuse; her nose between 
the Roman and the Grecian; her mouth small, her chin round, as was 
the lower part of her face, which made it appear to more advantage in 
front than in profile. Her eyes were beautiful as imagination can con- 
ceive, full of penctration and fire, but their fire softened by the mild- 
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est beams of benevolence; their colour was a fine dark hazel, and 
their expression the indication of a superior soul. Infirm health, too 
often the attendant on an active and highly cultivated understanding, 
gave to her countenance an extreme delicacy, which was peculiarly 


interesting. To this delicacy of constitution was added a most amiable | 


sensibility of temper, which rendered her feelingly alive to whatever 
concerned those with whom she was connected either by nature or by 
friendship.” 

‘ In her friendships, we are told by this lady, Mrs. Macaulay was 
fervent, disinterested, and sincere ; zealous for the prosperity, and for 
the moral improvement, of those whom she distinguished and loved. 
She was earnest, constant, and eloquent, in her efforts tor rectifying 
the principles, and enlarging the minds, of her friends and connections, 
It was her favourite maxim, that universal benevolence, and a liberal 
way of thinking, were not only essential to the freedom and welfare of 
society, but to individual virtue, enjoyment, and happiness. There 
was no arrogance in her exhortations and counsels; her accents were 
not less mild and persuasive, than her reasoning was energetic and 
forcible. ‘ In the course,” says her friend, from whose communi- 
cations the present account is extracted, of my acquaintance with 
this most intelligent and amiable woman, I had an opportunity of stu- 
dying every part of her character.”’. 

* Towards the latter end of the year 1777, she was ordered by her 
physicians to the south of France, for the benefit of her health; in 
which journey Mrs. Arnold accompanied her. A low nervous fever, 
to which she was subject, had debilitated her frame, without deduct- 
ing either from the force or activity of her mind. Nothing, during 
this excursion, escaped her observation; her conversations and re- 
marks were at once acute and profeund. 

‘ After crossing the sea, on which she was severely exhausted by 
sickness, she rested two days at Calais, where she soon experienced, 
from the change of air, and possibly from the sea sickness itself, a sa- 
lutary effect. Her fever seemed to have left her, and she suffered in 
the remainder of her journey to Paris but little inconvenience. She was 
greatly struck with the different appearance of the inhabitants of the 
two countries, as also with the face of the country itself. Between Ca- 
Jais and Paris, she looked in vain for the healthy and well-fed peasant, 
the beautiful and luxuriant meadows, the cultivated farms, and com- 
fortable farm-houses, of her native island. Despotism had palsied the 
hand of industry; an indigent and miserable people appeared thinly 
scattered over wild and dreary plains. The reflections which she made 
on this occasion, raised in her opinion the country which she had quit~ 
ted; where, in comparative freedom, commerce and the arts grew 
and flourished. She praised, and quoted, the sentiments and remarks 
of Dr. Smollet on the same subject. The travellers stopped one day 
at Chantilly, where they met with two of their friends, and where 
they had an opportunity of observing a royal residence, and contrast- 
ing it with the wretchedness which they had so recently witnessed. 
Mrs. Macaulay was not in a state of healih to bear the fatigue of in- 
specting the palace. ‘To Dr. Nash, one of the gentlemen whom she 
met at Chantilly, and who would, with apparent satisfaction, have 
described to her the curiosities and magnificence of the prince’s resis 
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dence, she replied (after thanking him courteously for the trouble he 
was about to give himself), that she would spare him the repetition, 
since she could receive no pleasure in hearing of the splendour of one 
mortal, while the misery of thousands pressed upon her recollection. 

‘ As they proceeded towards the capital, the face of the country, 
and the looks of its inhabitants, gradually improved ; but, at the first 
post-house at which they stopped: to change horses, the feelings of the 
travellers were again excited by the objects which, crowding around 
their carriage, clamorously implored their charitable donations, while 
they exhibited in their persons and squalid appearance every variety of 
want and of human wretchedness. *‘ My God! my God!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Macaulay, with a benevolent enthusiasm, bursting into tears, 
‘«« have mercy on the works of thine own hand!" She made her ser- 
vant distribute to them each three livres, and divided among them the 
provisions she had in the carriage. For some miles after this incident 
she preserved a profound silence ; at length, taking the hand of her 
fellow-traveller in hers—‘* You, my dear friend,” said she, “ saw 
yesterday the habitation of the prince of Condé, and his family at din- 
ner !’—She paused, unable to proceed, but by a look that conveyed her 
meaning more eloquently than words. 

‘ The apartments provided for the travellers, near the Luxembour 
palace, on their arrival at Paris, were commodious and elegant. Mrs. 
Macaulay found her health so much amended by the journey, that, in 
a few days, she collected around her, by her letters of introduction, an 
agreeable society, Persons of the first rank and eminence were grati- 
fied with the opportunity of paying their respects to an Englishwo- 
man, whose talents entitled her to distinction, Among the number of 
her visitors were the family of the count de Sarsfield; the dukes of 
Harcourt and Liancourt ; the chevalier de Rigemont: the abbé Col- 
bert, a descendant of the great financier of that name; madame Boc- 
cage, madame Grigson, &c. with lord Stormont, the L-nglish embas- 
sador. Dr. Franklin was at that time in Paris; Mrs. Macaulay met 
him several times, among the literati of Paris, at dinners given on her 
account, but she never received him at her hotel. During a day which 
she passed. at monsieur Turgot’s, with a large party, she was intro- 
duced to the celebrated Marmontel, and to the widow of the philoso 
pher Helvetius, a woman of an extraordinary character, In these so- 
cieties, so congenial to her disposition, she experienced a high gratifi- 
cation, and appeared with peculiar spirit and advantage. The pleasure 
which she inspired was equally lively with that which she received : 
the universal information which her conversation displayed, appeared 
to her auditors not less admirable than her historical acquisitions, and 
the powers of her mind, Her brilliant talents for conversation, with 
the variety of her knowledge, and the vivacity of her imagination, ren- 
dered her a most interesting and instructive companion. 

‘ With a mind too enlightened for bigotry, and an enemy to mere 
forms of devotion, often absurd, and always spiritless, the freedom with 
which she delivered her sentiments on these subjects, drew upon her 
the imputation of scepticism and infidelity. These assertions are de- 
clared, by her friend, to have been ill founded, as proved by some pas- 
sages in her treatise on the “ Immutability of truth.” ‘ She confirm- 
ed the reality of her prepossession,” says the lady already quoted, “ in 
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favour of the Christian revelation, by the most diligent cultivation of 
benevolence towards mankind, and the most exact moral rectitude in 
every action of her life.” <‘‘ She had those hopes, and that confident 
expectation of her own future happiness, which Christian faith and 
conscious rectitude only can inspire.’ ’ In testimony of this opinion,’ 
Mrs, Arnold refers to a conversation which passed between herself and 
Mrs. Macaulay, when her health was in a languishing state, at Abbe- 
ville, in their way to Paris. After reproving her friend's too great sen- 
sibility and solicitude on her account, ‘“ I thought and hoped,” said 
she, ‘* that you viewed my death but as a short separation between 
virtuous friends, and that your assurance of a re-nnien with me, in a 
more perfect state, would have preserved you from being thus severely 
affected by the idea of my dissolution.” She went on to console her 
companion and fellow-traveller in the same strain—‘* Consider our 
parting,” said she, ‘* but as a short privation; for, be assured, the 
friendship of the good will not be dissolved by death : we shall again 
unite in another life.’”? The feeble state of her frame, and consequent 
sufferings, she said, naturally led her to these refluctions, She consi- 
dered the present state of being but as the dawning of existence, nor 
did she shrink from its termination as a subject of terror, but was ra- 
ther prepared to meet her change with confidence and satisfaction. 
Her researches, she observed, into the nature of God and of man, and 
the relations subsisting between them, would have been vain, had it 
not brought her ta this conclusion; vain also would have been her con- 
victions of the truth of the Christian revelation, and the recompence 
which its author promises to his diseiples. She trusted, she declared, 
in that Being, who had not given her capacities of enjoyment for no 
adequate end, that he would preserve and support her through the 
various stages of an everlasting existence. She lamented the preva- 
lence of sense, and the pursuits by which the mind, capable of sub- 
limer flights, was bound down to earth and inferior gratifications. She 
called upon her friend to observe and to witness, that, in her present 
enfeebled situation, her prospects grew brighter with her progress to- 
wards the grave: she anticipated the period when her spirit, disen- 
cumbered of its tenement, should no longer be impeded in its aspira- 
tions and researches, and when, in the presence of the Supreme Intel- 
ligence, it should find the sources of knowledge, of science, and of 
beanty, laid open to its view, while its capacities and powers should 
expand without bounds. Jn this exalted and visionary strain she con- 
tinued,- at intervals, through the day to expattate 5 while she seemed 
to derive peculiar pleasure from the idea of the future re-union of 
the virtuous: a cheering and delightful notion to susceptible and ten- 
der minds! 

* Her visit to Paris was critically timed, at the period when Great 
Brit: iin, at war with her colonies, beheld the French government with 
a-jealous eye. ‘The habeas corpus act was also at that time suspended 
in England. In these circumstances, Mrs. Macaulay was peculiarly 
cautious to give no offence to the administration of her country, by 
entering with too much fervor into the cause of the Americatis ; or by 
appearing to have any other views in her excursion to France (by which 
the colonies were assisted and favoured), than for the benefit and re- 
storation of her health. During the six weeks that she remained in 
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Paris, her apartments were crowded with visitors, and her invitations 
to dinner daily multiplied. Among the Americans who were at that 
time numerous in Paris, those who were eminent for their learning or 
talents seized every opportunity of observing the fair historian, and 
mingling in the societies she was accustomed to frequent. Apprehen- 
sive, from these circumstances, lest her conduct should be miscon- 
strued, and finding her health much amended since she had quitted 
England, she determined to give up the idea of proceeding south- 
ward, and the rather as the season of the year was unfavourable to 
travelling, and to the accommodations indispensable to an invalid, 
The end of her journey was in part accomplished, and business ren- 
dered her presence necessary at home. ‘These motives combined te 
influence her to bid adieu to the hospitable societies at Paris, and to 
return once more to her native land. Ina letter to Dr. Franklin, be- 
fore her departure, she informed him of the motives by which she had 
been induced to wave the satisfaction of seeing him and his American 
friends at her hotel. The circumstances of the times, and of her known 
republican principles, rendered her liable to suspicions ; and the sus- 
pension of the badbeas corpus act in England to consequences, which, in 
the delicate state of her health, could not but prove fatal.—* The 
whole tenor of my conduct must have convinced you, sir,”’ says she, 
towards the conclusion of her letter, ‘« that I should with pleasure sa- 
crifice my life, could it be of any real service to the. cause of public 
freedom. 1am now nursing my constitution, to enable me to treat 
at large, in the history in which I am at present engaged, on our fatal 
civil war, I am, sir, with profound respect fer your great qualities, 
as a statesman, patriot, and philosopher, yours, &c, &c.” 

‘ Having been personally acquainted with the greater number of 
the celebrated Americans who had visited England, and in the habit 
of corresponding with thosé who had distinguished themselves on the 
other side.of the Atlantic, Mrs, Macaulay was very desirous of making 
a visit to the transatlantic republic; a design which she executed in 
1785. She visited nine of the thirteen united states, by whom she 
was received with kindness and hospitality. She terminated her jour- 
ney to the south by paying her respects to general Washington, at his 
seat at Mount Vernon in Virginia. Under the roof of this illustrious 
man she remained three weeks ; and continued to correspond with’ 
him during the remainder of her life. 

‘ Tt seemed to have been her intention, after her return to England, 
to have composed a history of the American contest ; for which pur- 
pose she had been furnished by general Washington with many mate- 
rials, It is to be regretted that, thus qualified, she was, by the in- 
firm state of her health for some years prior to her death, prevented 
from the execution of her plan. She resided during the greater part 
of the remainder of her life at Binfield in Berkshire; where, after a 
tedious illness, attended by much suffering, which she supported with 
exemplary patience and fortitude, she expired, June 22,1791. She 
was interred in the chancel of Binfield church, under an elegant marble 
monument executed by Mr. Bacon. ° 

‘ She was twice married: the first time to Dr. George Macaulay, 
a physician of some eminence in London ; and, atter his death, to 
Mr, Wiliam Graham, who bad also. been educated to the profession 
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of physic, but who afterwards entered into the church. A daughter 
was the fruit of her first marriage; who gave her hand to captain 
Gregory, many years a commander in the East-India service, in which 
he acquired an ample fortune: his wife has since become a widow, 
with four children.’ Vol. v. Pp. 289. 


In this account, the reader will observe that panegyric 
has, in a great measure, supplanted biographical fidelity. 
The peculiar circumstances of Mrs. Macaulay's marriages 
are sunk, by omitting the dates; and even the age of the 
lady is not mentioned, nor any notice taken of the success of 
her history, which proved to the booksellers a most unfor- 
tunate speculation. 

From the remarks already made, our opinion of this work 
may be collected: it is certainly more ample than any pre- 
ceding work of the kind, and sufficiently copious in enter- 
tainment. Curiosity, at least, will be gratified ; but the 
higher purposes of biography have not, in all instances, been 
studied, nor have the distinctions between greatness and 

oodness been always preserved. The search has been for 
cies ay species of beings, who, with us, stand in no 
higher favour than heroes, seldom the benefactors, and 
frequently the disturbers, of the peace of mankind. 
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Art. VIII.—Critical Remarks on many important Passages of 
Scripture: together with Dissertations upon several Subjects, 
tending to tllustrate the Phraseology and Doctrine of the 
New Testament. By the late Reverend Newcome Cappe. 
To which are prefixed, Memoirs of his Life, by the Edi- 
tor, Catharine Cappe. 2 Vols. 8vo. 16s. Boards. John- 
son. 1802. 


HOW different soever may be the opinions entertained on 
these remarks, and how repugnant soever several of them may 
be to our own, we will not refuse to this amiable writer the: 
praise and merit of having applied his utmost diligence to ac- 

uire a thorough knowledge of those writings to which his life 
had been dedicated. Naturally cool and dispassionate, he 
seems, from the account of him prefixed by his biographer, to 
have been placed in a sphere well calculated for his genius; 
in which he could cultivate the society of a few friends, by 
whom he was tenderly beloved; pursue, without faticue, 
the more active duties of his profession; and still command 
time for the prosecution of his favourite studies. The edu- 
cation he received was that of the higher class of dissenters. 
He was first placed under the excellent tuition of Dr. Dod- 
dridge, and then sent to Glasgow ; whence, after the com- 
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pletion of hus college exercises, he was elected joint mini~ 
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ster of the dissenting chapel at St. Saviour’s gate; the duties 
of which, at the expiration of a year, devolved solely upon 
himself; and in this situation he remained till the day of his 
death. No events of importance, except to his family, ean 
be expecte >d to have occurred in a life thus noiseless and re- 
gular. It is principally divided by the duties of his more 
prominent and generally esteemed sermons; which, like his 
portrait introduced as a frontispiece to this publication, ex- 
hibited, in the main, an aspect, mild, uniform, and uaruf- 
fled. 

The chief subjects treated upon, in these two volumes, are 
the preface to St. John’s Gospel—the terms, kingdom of hea- 
ven, God, and Christ—Christ in the form of God—regene- 
ration—the Lord’s prayer—the temptation—! bantism—the 
mission of John the Baptist—~Judaism—the future life of 

man—the name of Christ—and Christian principles. 

Very little variation from the common version is intro- 
duced into the preface to St. John’s Gospel. ‘In the begin- 
ning,’ is rendered ‘ from the first;’ and, instead of ‘all things 
w ere male by him,’ it is said call things were by him; and, 
without him, was not any that has been.’ By inter preting the 
two commencing words, ‘ from the first,’ our readers naturally 
anticipate the opinion of the writer that St. John speaks only 
of the events of his own times: the word is considered to be 
our Saviour ; and his having been with God is interpreted, by 
his having, in such manner, been with him, £ as to be in- 
structed and qualified’ by hi im: ; and by his having been more 
particularly with God before he entered on his ministry, and 
during the forty days and forty nights which he spent in the 
wilderness. The pa ssage rendered in the common version, 
‘the word was God,’ is here transl: ited § God was the word; and 
it is compared with various passages, in which our Saviour 
declares his union with the father, and is supposed to be a 
mere inference from the preceding words. The second 
verse, in which we expected a fuller explanation, i is left with 
this comment— 


¢ The manner in which a part of the 1st verse is here resumed again, 
seems to favour the idea that there is nothing very weighty in the first 
clause of that verse, and that it is not to be considered singly, but ac 
cording to a mode of writing very common with the Hebrews, com- 
bined into one proposition with the second clause. “ In the beginning 
God created the heavens and the earth, and the earth was without 
form,”® &c.’ Vol.i. P. 38. . 


All things are those things only which relate to the Go- 


spel :. the world is not the universe; but the Jewish world, 
which— 


¢ — was not formed by Christ, by any personal power or influence 
Crit. Rev. Vol. 37. april, 1803. 2G 
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of his, which could not be before he was in being; yet, if by him whe 
formed the Jewish world, it was formed with any reference or respect 
to Christ, for any use or service to him, or any interest of his when he 
should appear, it was not ywes ute, but ds’ avry. The scriptures of 
the New Testament every where represent the Jewish dispensation, 
not as a detached and independent thing, complete in itself and insti- 
tuted for its own sake; but as being good in its season, and prepara- 
tory to the Christian. ‘The promise to Abraham was fulfilled through 
Christ: the Jaw contained in it, figures, patterns, shadows of good 
things tocome; the body is of Christ.’ Vol. i: p. 60. 


‘ The glory, as of the only begotten of the Father,’ is ren- 
dered—* we beheld his glory, as of the only begotten with 
the Father:’ and this glory with the Father is supposed to be 
the aift of the Holy Spirit, communicated after the ascen- 
sion. Heros is translated principal ; and the superiority of 
Christ over John is stated to consist ‘ in his designation to be- 
stow the Holy Spirit on his disciples.’ “The phrase— who 
is in the bosom of the Father’—refers to the. situation. of 
Christ, ut that time no Jonger in the world, but in the hea- 
vens, and ‘admitted to such communications with the Fa- 
ther, and honoured with such tokens of his favour, as had 
never been enjoved by any of the sons of men. 

Having introduc ‘ed these variations from the established 
version, ‘the writer, in his reflexions, observes, generally, 
that hes re is no mystery in the doctrine cony ev ed in this 
disputed passage, that * there is nothing in the ‘doctrine of 
John either sublime or obscure—nothine but what is said by 
every other evangelist, and every apostle of our Lord, in a 
great variety of ways; namely, that Christ was sent to men, 
by God, upon an errand w hich he was well qualified to exe- 
cute.’ Such an explanation tends also, he thinks, to throw 
light upon several other passages of supposed equal difh- 
culty ; and he instances a vast variety of similar expressions, 
all of which bear to the same point; and, notwithstanding 
tue higher import we are accustomed to give to them, all 
merely imply a more peculiar communication between God 
and Christ, and are not incompatible with the supposition, 


‘that it did not anticipate the time of our Saviour’s birth. 


On the kingdom of God, of heaven, and of Christ, a num- 
‘ber of texts are examined; and our author deduces fromm 
them, that the kingdom of heaven was to commence before 
the generation contemporary with our Saviour had passed 
away, though the precise date of its commencement is not 
ascertained. The kingdom was said, by him, to be at hand; 


‘rand, when he entered in his glory, the Holy Spirit was be- 
stow ved, and the kingdom of heaven commenced. ‘The com- 


munication of the Holy Spirit was the proof of his-rule, his 


cegal power, and dignity; ; and hence a clue is said to be 
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iven to discover the end of it, or the time when, according 
to St. Paul, he should deliver up the kingdom to his Father. 
Now this communication of the spirit, and the power of per- 
forming miracles, did not subsist beyond the destruction of 
Jerusalem ; and hence the termination of the kingdom is 
pointed out, by that terrific act of power through w hich his 
enemies were subdued to him—the period in which his Go- 
spel was to be left to its own energies and the usual course 
of God’s gevernment. By this hy pothesis are interpreted 
all the passages which are in general supposed to refer to the 
end of the world and the future state of the wicked. 

Agreeably to the same theory, the conversation w ith Nico- 

demtis is made to refer to very different topics from those to 
which it is in general applied. Nicodemus wished to re- 
commend himself to some future post in the Messiah’s king- 
dom; and our Saviour, seeing the object of his visit, show Sy 
in figurative language, the impossibility of his being grati- 
tie de 


‘ Except a man undergo a change as great as might even be deno- 
minated a new birth, as great as might be conceived to pass upon him 
if he could be born again, as great as takes place upon the idolater 
when he becomes a proselyte to Moses, he cannot share in the ho- 
nours, or be employed in the ministry of my kingdom.’ Vol. i, 
P. 210. 


The haughty Jew is confounded still more, by another 
expression— the wind bloweth where it listeth ’__which is 
made to imply that the spirit, unrestrained and impartial as 
the wind, will breathe even on the lowest of the people, 
and will not be contmed either to the limits of Judea, or to 
the house of Abraham. From this view of the subject, it 
should seem that it cannot refer to the case of common 
Christians in every age; and the supposition of modern re- 
generation is said to be inadmissible, trom the following con- 
sideration. 


( 1. Inthat case, to “ see the kingdom of God,” to “ enter into the 
kingdom of God,” does not signify here as elsewhere (see Matt. v. 19, 
20, and many other passages,) to become a niinister of the kingdom of 
Christ, to partake of the Holy Spirit for the confirmation and propa- 
gation of the Gospel, to sit with Christ at hia table, or on his throne 
supernaturally qualified to judge, to direct, and rule the twelve tribes 
of Israel; but must signify to obtain the happiness of a future life, a 
sense which, | believe, it never bears in Scripture. 

« 2. The happiness of a future life is made to depend on baptism 
with water. No man not baptistd with water, whatever be his faith 
gr character, not even though he had been baptised with the Holy 
Spirit, can be saved, 

‘ 3. No nran whois not me ¥ Spirit canbe saved, and if ta be 
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born of the Spirit, as is affirmed in this very passage, and is put.be- 
yond doubt, I think, by other passages of the New Testament, sig- 
nifies to receive powers superior to those which are derived from the 
hatural birth, then no man can be saved who is not partaker of the 
Holy Spirit, endued with power from on high, with supernatural light 
and the power of working miracles, though he has been baptised with 
water and thus pronounced pure and acceptable in the sight of God, 
though his faith should be without doubt or error, and his character 
and conduct even’ exemplarily holy. 

‘ If tothe ministry of this kingdom the Holy Spirit was necessary, 
then this kingdom of God, that is of heaven, of Christ, was a tem- 
porary kingdom and is now over, There are now, none endued with 
power from on high, therefore no such qualified ministers of this king- 


5 . . bal . 
dom, therefore no such kingdom existing.” Vol.i. Pp. 225. 


In the remarks on the form of God, a concession is made, 
which, from the general tenor ef the author’s writings, -we 
ttle expected. ‘The term robbery; in the expression that 
Christ ‘ thought it not robbery to be equal with God,’ has 
been a subject of cavil; but our author finds no difficulty in 


‘adapting it to his favourite hypothesis. 


¢ By any thing that I have hitherto seen, I have not been convinced, 
that the original should be rendered “ thought it not athing to be seized,” 
or, ‘‘ earnestly coveted ;” this is not the natural meaning of the term, 
which, in the original, answers to ‘¢ robbery” in the version. That term, 
according to some, signifies the act of rapine; but, in my apprehen- 
sion, it is more agreeable to the analogy of the Greek language, to 
consider it as being of the very same import with another word, ae- 
aeyua, which is of the same form, and differs from it only in the 
tefmination, the sense of which is, I believe uniformly, ‘ the thing 
seized upon,” that which is taken by violence, what is wrongfully ex- 
torted, the subject of unjust usurpation. Be this however as it may, 
J do not think that it is much mistranslated in our version. “ He 
did not think,” or “ he has not thought it robbery,” either an injury, 
or an act of usurpation in respect of any. 

« To be equal with God.”—It ought to be observed, that the term 
which is rendered equal, should not have been rendered so, for it is 
the doctrine of reason, and no less the doctrine of Scripture, that there 
is none in the heavens that can be compared with God; that he is, 
and that beside him there is none else. In fact, the original signifies 
only some sort of similarity as appears clearly from John v. 18, where 
the Jews are represented as enraged against Jesus, for having made 
himself equal, as our version expresses it, in saying that God was his 
father. In saying this, surely he did not assert that he was equal with 
God, but only at the utmost that, in a manner, he was like God. 
Tt is very weil known that in Greek writers, a term which they often 
apply to men, and which, on the same principles, might be translated 
as the term in the text is, egual to God, signifies nothing. more than 
our expression godlike, In the New Testament, “that,” which in 
Luke xx. 36. is ‘‘ equal to the Angels of God,” which we have no rea- 


gon to believe men are, or ever will be, in Matthew and Mark, is “ as 
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thé angels of God.” and signifies nothing more than a. partial simili- 
tude in a very inconsiderable particular’ Vol.i. r, 232. 


From the opinion entertained by our author of our Sa- 
viour’s kingdom, our Lord’s prayer must have been under- 
stood by himself in a sense very different from its general ac- 
ceptation. If the kingdom of Christ be past, the kingdom 
which Christians pray for in this prayer must haye a “rete 
rence to something else: but if the expression were intended 
for the use of the apostles; it was particularly applicable to 
their circumstances, and to the desire they must have had for 
the approach of that kingdom, in which they were to bear so 
distinguished a part, Hence the prayer is referred entirely 
to the times of our Saviour; and, if the words ap pertained 
more particularly to the apostles, the inference, from the 
form given by our Saviour, is made with great judgement, 
and deserves the peculiar attention of our dissenters, 


‘ Another lesson which the consideration of this prayer, and of the 
prescription of it by Christ to his disciples suggests to us, is in favour 
of prescribed forms of prayer. Christ prescribed a form to his disci- 
ples. Do you not on every occasion put words into the mouths of child- 
ren, and of weak people, to enable them to express decently, per- 
spicuously, and properly, even their own ideas, and their own senti- 
ments? [3 it not an advantage, to sqme at least, to have continually 
by, them forms of words, which having formerly been used to express 
just ideas, and proper sentiments, may be used by them to express 
them again, when these ideas and sentiments are re-awakened in their 
minds and hearts? May not these forms by means of their former ap- 

lication to the purpose, and the connexion they have got with such 
ideas, and such feclings, become useful even to re-awaken them in 
our minds? J admit, that by long and careless repetition, without ex- 
ertion, or attention, that the ideas and affections belonging to them 
may accompany the words; forms may become a snare to those who 
use them, and may betray them into the guilt of mocking God, and 
into the folly of taking merit to themselves, for such hypocritical for- 
mality. By such means, forms of devotion may induce languor, hea- 
viness, and inattention, at a time when our souls, and all that is with- 
in us, should be called upon to attend the worship of their Maker. 

‘ This, I believe; might every day, in every town, and in every 
church, be veritied and exemplified, in the instance of that very prayer, 
which is the subject of our present consideration. However, on the 
general subject, “ the use of forms,” I will only add, that our judg- 
ment on it will not be much misled, if we do but keep it in view, 
that the prayer ig not in the words, but in the thoughts: the prayer 
consists of the conceptions and feelings of the mind and heart ; ; the 
form is but the clothing or vehicle of the prayer; and this is equally 
true, whether the terms are suggested immediately as the conceptions 
and affections rise, or have been framed before; in both cases, the 
words are a form; and the form in both cases is words, The form by 
itself, is words, ana nothing more or less; but the thoughts, the 
ideas, and affections, whether with, or altogether without the form, 
9) 2G 3 
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are prayer. Now if the form be nothing but the vehicle, or clothing 
of the prayer; of what importance is it, whether it be old or new; 
just made, or ready for our use from some very distant period ? Indeed, 
if the prayer itseif be what it ought to be, just, serious, and sincere, 
what imports it whether it has been conceived and felt by others before 
we were born, or first of all conceived and felt by us?’ Vol. ii. p. 31. 


In the remarks on the temptation of Christ, it’ will natu- 
rally be expected that the personal appearance of an evil 
spirit is excluded; and the words attr.buted to him in the 
narration represent only the thoughts which might arise in 
our Saviour’s mind, and were repelled on the consideration 
of the important task he was on the eve of performing. The 
fast of forty, days is reduced to a mere state of abstinence, 
in which he liv ed on what occurred to bim in the country— 
‘Jocusts, peruaps, or wild honey, edible vegetables, and 
accidental aids from the poor inhabitants, cattle-keepers, or 
the travelers he c} hanced to fallin with.’ Instead of being 
earried by the devil to the top of the temple, our Saviour is 
represented only to have walked to Jerusalem, and to have 
gone up to the battlements of the temple, whence the 
thought occurred of a sudden manifestation, which was 
checked by the precept of Scripture— thou shalt not tempt 
the Lord thy God.’ ‘The origin of an improper thought is 


therefore not in itself a sin. 


‘ The clouds that shew themselves in the lake as they fly over it, 
whatever be their aspect, however gay and beautiful, however gloomy 
and forbidding, convey no qualities to the water; affect not its inhe- 
rent qualities, leave no permanent effects upon it; contribute nothing 
to the character of them, neither improving nor depraving them. 
Thoughts and sentiments are not subjects of moral-imputation, when 
they merely rise involuntarily, and immediately dic; but then only, 
when wrong ones are voluntarily invited, encouraged, and retained; 
or when right ones are not retained but suppressed, or allowed to slide 
away. 

‘ But though in those circumstances and affections of the mind of 
which we speak, there is no guilt to be bewailed and repented of; there 
may be, or rather must be, much discomfort, and some danger. In 
respect of things without us, it will be wise and happy for us, to walk 
circumspectly : in respect of our own thoughts, it will contribute 
much to the security of our virtue, to our steadiness and improvement 
in it, and also to our enjoyment of it, to aspire after, and keep up the 
powerful controul and easy government of our thoughts,’ Vol. 4, 


P. $2. 


From this view of our author’s opinions, it appears that 
he took u very extraordinary latitude in discussing every 
subject under his consideration; and we might select several 
other topies, on which he differs, not only trom the general 
body of Christians, but from the sect to which he peculiarly 
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belonged. The cool tranquillity with which every point is 
examined, excepting, indeed, in one or two instances, is 
very remarkable; and the writer pursues the even tenor of 
his way, totally regardless of the shocks he may give to the 
prejudices or right opinions of others, and leaving the re- 
ception or the rejection of his sentiments to those Scrip- 
tural proofs which he imagines to be decisive in his favour. 
Hence he sums up his principles in the following terms.— 


« The Jews are styled, “‘ children of the kingdom, of the prophets, 
of Abraham, ot Isaac, and of Jacob;” that is, heirs of prophecies, ot 
the promises, of the kingdom, &e. 

« This could not be of heavenly happiness in a future life. The 
Jews had no special promises concerning this. Here, no preference 
was intended for them. 

‘ This kingdom, therefore, is the Messiah's kingdom. 

‘ The Messiah’s kingdom, was over the house of Jacob: upon the 
Garente of David. 

‘ The kingdom of the Messiah commenced at the ascension and ex- 
altation of Jesus, and lasted till the end of the Jewish state, 

* The kingdom of the Messiah consisted in the extraordinary and 
miraculous operations of Divine Providence in behalf of Jesus for the 
establishment of his pretensions, and to confirm the testimony of his 
ministers concerning him. See Rev, xi. 17: xii, 10. 

* The first great act of the Messiah's kingdom, was the éffusion of 
the Holy Spirit; the last, the inundation of Judea and Jerusalem with 
those calamities that overwhelmed their city, their temple, their po 
lity, and their religion. Through the whole of its duration, it shewed 
itselfin the operations of the Spirit, the miraculous powers by which 
many, if not all they who, upon the testimony of the apostles, re- 
ceived Jesus as the Messiah, were distinguished, and which were en- 
joyed by the whole body of believers, the Spirit being given to every 
man not for himself alone, ‘‘ but to profit,’” to do good, ‘* withal,” 
1 Cor. xii. 7. 

‘ They who received Jesus as the Messiah, +were his people, were 
saved by faith, saved by baptism, by the washing of regeneration ; de- 
livered from the wrath to come, elect, purified to him a peculiar peo- 
ple; justified, righteous, (7. ¢. not obnoxious to the wrath coming on 
the children of disobedience, who knew not God. nor obeyed the Go- 
spel of his son,) taken out of the present evil world into the garner of 
Christ; saved trom their sins, washed from them through the blood of 
Jesus, ¢.¢. saved from the punishment coming on those who should be 
guilty of rejecting Jesus, and from the bad effects of the natural ten- 

dencies of the then general corruption of the people which Jesus called 
his own, (John i. 2,) and sought to make still more peculiarly his peo- 
ple. They aresaid to have no condemnation, to have life, not to pe- 
rish, to have passed from death to life, to have everlasting life; to be 
heirs of the promises, to partake of a wedding entertainment, to as- 
sist at the celebration of an enthronement coronation, or triumphal 
festival, to be redeemed, (to wit, from among the tribes (nations) 
that were devoted to destruction,) to have been saved by baptism as in 
an ark, and thus transferred from an old world devoted to destructien 
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by Divine judgment, to a new and better world, &c. shut up in a place 
of safery. Immediately, on their reception of Jesus for the Messiah, 
they were taken out of danger, they were with the bridegroom and the 
heir of the kingdom, enjoying the benefits of his personal ministry, 
whatever they were; continuing to acknowledge him for such, upon 
his accession to his kingdom, they sat down in the guest-chamber, en- 
joying the benefits of the Messiah’s kingdom: this entertainment con- 
tinued to be open during the whole period from the ascension, to the 
end of the Jewish economy, to the invas on of the Roman army; then 
the door was shut; and on those without (Coloss.iv. 5; 1 Cor. v.12.) 
wrath unto the uttermost was to come to their destruction, 

‘ 'To enter into the kingdom, is to be a minister thereof, to have 
employment in the administration of its affairs; perhaps particularly, 
to be an apostle; it is the phrase Christ uses in speaking to those who © 
came to him witha view to recommend themselves to the first places 
in the Messiah’s kingdom; and what he says concerning the qualifi- 
cations of such officere of his, leads to this explication of the phrase. 
These minisiers of his, are said also, to sit and eat at his table; to sit 
on twelve thrones judging the twelve tribes of Israel; tosit on his right 
hand and left.’ Vol. ii. pv. 403. : 





‘ The Gospel dispensation consists of two parts: one particular, 
the other universal; one, respecting Judaism and the Jews; the other 
respecting all men equally. ‘The one, the last days; the consumma- 
tion of the Jewish economy; yet, at the same time, the introduction 
or commencement of the Christian: the one, the Jewish Gospel, the 
Gospel of the kingdom; the other, the Christian Gospel, the disco- 
very of life: the one, the days of the Messiah; the other, life eter- 
nal: the one, a message by a prophet of the circumcision, (John) to 
the Jews, that the kingdom promised to their Messiah, was at hand, 
~-—that Jesus was the person; that they were required to acknowledge 
him for such,—that so they shout d be preserved in some dreadful cala- 
mities that were preparing to overwhelm those who refused him,— 
and in the mean time, for their deference to him should receive from 
God signal tokens of his acceptance, as well as of his protection in the 
arrival of that event; the other, the promulgation to all mankind by 
chosen witnesses, of a future retributory life, exhibited in the instance 
of Jesus raised from the dead, and brought back by the reassumption 
of the body that was crucified, to some intercourse with this world.’ 
Vol, ii. vp. 409. 





¢ Whatever is essential to Christianity, all the sects of Christians, 
without one excepted instance, own. It is essential to Christianity, 
(the Gentile Christianity which consists in receiving Jesus for the life), 
to believe that he died and rose again, and was empowered. to send 
from heaven the gifts of the Holy Spirit, and nothing else is essen- 
tial: all the rest is werdzege; references to natural religions ; quota- 
tions from the Old Testament ; allusions to prefigurations or customs 
of the Mosaic economy ; or, terms and phrases of the language, peo- 
ple, place, and time. | In many respects exceedingly remote from the 
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language of this western world, and the accuracy of these modern 
tumes. 

¢ What is essential to the Jewish Christianity, (which consists in 
receiving Jesus for the Messiah promised to the Jews) is to receive hint 
in that character, or to believe in him, notwithstanding the appear- 
ances that are against it, and that his kingdom is not to be such as the 
Jews expected, being not of this world, but to be exercised im the 
world whither he was going.’ Vol. ii. p. 414. 





‘ Christian doctrine then, is properly the revelation or promise of a 
future life of retribution. The discovery, by God, of a fact, that men 
will not die strictly, but’ will live, notwithstanding their death out of 
this world. That which is commonly called the system of Christian 
doctrines, and essential to the Gospel, has nothing more to do, either 
with it, or against it, considered as the promise of a future life, than 
any other speculative opinions, whether false or true, of the least ree 
lated kind. : 

‘ All the doctrines, properly so called, the truth of which is supe 
posed or admitted, or incidentally taught in Christianity, are doctrines 
of natural religion, and should stand entirely upon that ground. They 
are all supposed to be known, or knowable, before the promulgation 
of Christianity. All that it reveals, is fact.’ Vol.ii, p,421, - 


In the course of the work, not less than five hundred pas- 
sages of Scripture are noticed, and of course explained in a 
manner favourable to the author’s hypothesis. The diffi. 
culties attending the general mterpretation of the kingdom 
of Christ are well known: the agreement lately manifested b 
many eminent divines, in referring the splendid declaration 
of our Saviour, in one of his most celebrated prophecies, 
* not to the end of the world, but to the destruction of Je- 
rusalem’—the long period of time which has elapsed since 
the day in which he said that the kingdom of heaven was at 
hand, and no appearance of a kingdom, in the common ac- 
ceptation of the word, having been seey within the last 
thousand years, are, undoubtedly, circumstances calculated 
to excite our curiosity; and our author’s hypothesis deserves 
the attention of the Christian world. That his opimions on 
the divinity of our Saviour’s character differ from those of 
almost every known church, ought not to be an obstacle in 
the consideration of this question. he hypothesis stands 
independent of such enitiiesbdiaa; and whether Christ cave 
up the kingdom, in his human character, at the end of fort 
years, or extended his meaning to four thousand from his 
resurrection, is of no consequence in the discussion of his 
appropriate divinity. Both the argument advanced jn this 
work,and the manner of treating it, will, from their novelty, at 
least, be gratifying; and, whether we agree or disagree 
with the writer, we cannot but admire his patient investi- 
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tion and accurate reasoning on every subject he has under- 
taken to illustrate. 
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Art. IX.—Original Poems, and Translations; particularly 
Ambra. From Lorenzo de’ Medici. Chiefly ey Susanna 
Watts. 8vo. 4s. Boards. Rivingtons. 1802 


MISS Watts, if we remember rightly, is the sadli who en- 
gaged in translating the Jerusalem of Tasso, and published a 
specimen of her performance some years ago. ‘The speci- 
men was executed with something more than mediocrity ; 
but little encouragement was given her to persevere. Com- 
mon readers were satistied with the rhymes of Mr. Hoole; and 
they who understand the merit of English poetry will not 
exchange the stanzas of Fairfax for any modern couplets, 
however highly finished. 

This lady, we perceive, still continues her predilection 
for Italian poetry. To the longest poem in the volume, 
the following account is prefixed, from Mr. Roscoe’s great 


work. 

«* Among the poems of Lorenzo de’. Medici, which have been pre- 
served for three centuries, in manuscript, in the Laurentian library, 
and which are given to the publick for the first time at the close of 
this work, is a beautiful Ovidian allegory, intitled Ambra, being the 
name of a small island, formed by the river Ombrone, near Lorenzo’s 
villa at Poggio Cojano, the destruction of which is the subject of the 
poem. ‘This favourite spot he had improved and ornamented with 
great assiduity, and was extremely delighted with the retired situation 
and romantic aspect of the place. He was not, however, without ap- 
prehensions that the rapidity of the river might destroy his improve- 
ments ; which misfortune he endeavoured to prevent by every possible 
precaution ; but his cares were ineffectual ; an inundation took place, 
and, sweeping away his labours, left him no consolation but that of 
immortalizing his Ambra in the poem now alluded to.” P, il. 


The opening of the poem, though it has too many Classic 
allusions, displays considerable genius. 


‘ Fled is that season, which, with ripening ray, 
To blushing fruit matur’d the blossoms gay ; 

No. more the leaf its airy station keeps, 

But strews th’ impoverish’ d groves in withering heaps; 
Low rustling if, with hasty brushing feet, 

The desolated path some hunter beat :— 

No more in satety lurks the beast of prey, 

The dry disorder’d leaves his track betray. 

‘ Still blooms the laurel ’mid the forest drear, 
And the sweet shrub to Cytherea dear ; 

‘Mid the white Alps the fir his verdure shows, 
His branches bending with their weight of snows ; 











The story itself is a trite Ovidian fable. The damsel Am- 
bra one day is bathing in the waters of Ombrone: the river- 
od sees her, comes out from his cavern, steals silently be- 
ind her, and catches her by her golden hair. She breaks 
away, leaving the lock in his hand. 
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To-some lone bird the*cypress shelter lends, 
While with the winds the vigorous pine contends ; 
The humble juniper, though thorns surround, 
‘The hand that gently crops forbears to wound ; 
On some sweet sunny hill the olive grows, 

Now green, now silver, as the Zephyr blows, 
Distinguish’d high o’er all the sylvan scene, 
Propitious Nature feeds its constant green. 


‘ The wand’ring birds with strength of wing endued, 
O’er trackless seas have led their weary brood ; 
And show’d them as they pass‘d, the sea-born train, 
Tritons and Nereids sporting in the main. 













































‘ Now night has gain’d the long-contested sway, 
And in proud triumph led the shorten’d day ; 
Begirt with deathless fires she drives on high 
Her starry chariot round the tranquil sky, 

Soon as her vanquish’d rival’s golden wain 
Sinks with faint lustre in the azure main : 

If Phoebus hither turn his radiant eye, 

See, cold Orion’s sword his beam defy. 

But ah! behind Night’s car, in aweful state, 
Pale troops of Cares and anxious Vigils wait ! 
And oft, thoagh potent be its opiate pow’r, 
Subdue e’n Slumber in the silent hour ; 

Mock the gay dreams that lull the weary mind, 
When adverse Fortune frowns with eye unkind ; 
Which spreading bright their visionary lure, 
Give health and treasure to the sick and poor. 


‘ Ah! wretched he! who thro’ the dreary night 
With wakeful eye awaits the tardy light ! 
Though faintly gay some fond idea smile, 
And hope of future bliss allure awhile ; 
Though should at length his weary eye-lids meet, 
Exclude the mournful thought, admit the sweet ; 
Sleep he or wake, the lingering night appears, 
Though time still flies, an age of countless years. 


¢ Ah! wretched he! ordain’d, from shore remote, 
Through the long night on trackless seas to float ; 
Where the blind prow the treacherous winds betray, 
And the fierce ocean yells, a beast of prey! 
With oy ee pray’rs and ardent vows, 
He calls Aurora from her antient spouse ; 
Explores the dark expanse with aching sight, 
And counts the footsteps of the slow-pac d night.” r. 3. 
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‘ Light-bounding from the wave, by terror prest, 
She leaves behind her quiver, darts, and vest ; 
Her tender feet, endued with matchless s 
Nor pointed rock, nor piercing bramble heed : 
Tn anguish keen the god deluded stands, 
Lifts his sad eye, and grasps his sorrowing hands, 


«Ah! cruel hand!” with fond lament he cries, 
As on the plunder’d lock he casts his eyes, 
‘* Too swift this lovely tress to rend away ; 
But ah! too slow that heavenly form to stay !” 


‘ His fatal error wailing thus in vain, 
He hopes his voice at least the maid may gain, 
Though fail his steps—and loud with love-lorn tone, 
Th’ enamoured god his tender plaint makes known, 


** A river godhead loves thee, beauteous dame! 
Through my cold waves you shot the ardent flame ; 
Why, cruel fair one! thus affrighted flee ? 

You sought my grateful waves, then shun not me? 
Love you my stream? ah! know, my rocky cave 

Boasts cooler shadows, and a clearer wave; 

My tide allures you—why myself resign ? 
Son of great Appenine !—a pow’r divine !” 


¢ Deaf to his prayer, he sees the nymph retreat, 
While fear gives pinions to her snowy feet ; 
Inspir’d by love, the rapid god pursues, 
And rolls his torrent where her course he views; 
He sees the pointed stone, the thorny road, 
Her tender foot with piercing anguish goad ; 
Still swifter as she spur’d her agile pace, 
The god, more ardent, urg’d th’ impetuous chace, 


* With panting speed the tender Ambra flies, 
Fleet as the blast that rushes through the skies ; 
The slender stem that bears the golden grain, 
Might, on its ear unbent, her foot sustain. 
Ombrone marks her far-receding flight ; 

At every step she lessens to his sight : 

When to an ample plain her course she steers, 
No lingering hope to reach the maid appears, 
While o’er impending cliffs and mountains rude, 
His rapid stream the flying fair pursued, 

He hop’d th’ opposing rocks some aid would lend, 
And each steep pass hig eager chace befriend ; 

But when she ‘gain’d th’ expanding vale below, 
The wearied river found his course too slow: 

No barrier here her nimble foot delay’d, 

And his keen eye alone o’estock thé maid.’ re. 16. 


There is a miserable confusion here of the person and the. 
thing personified : it is the god who scises her by the hair,. 
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and the stream that pursues her; presently it is the god 
again who calls upon Arno, one of his river acquaintance, 
to assist him. Arnothen encircles her with his waters. She, 
in despair, calls wpon Diana, the great agent in all poetical 

etrifactions, and, in consequence, becomes a statue; but 
hale the statue grew, or was metamorphosed into an island, 
this deponent sayeth not. 

In the age of Lorenzo de’ Medici, a poem like this might 
please, because, to the greater number of readers, it would 
te the effect of novelty ; but now it can excite little in- 
terest, after ‘a thousand and one’ nymphs have been in like 
manner frozen or melted, according to the necessity of the 
case. The original poem was with much propriety pub- 
lished in Mr. Roscoe's history, where every thing relatin 
to his hero ought to find a place. In itself it reflects 
little honour upon the country of Dante and Ariosto and 
Tasso; and we cannot think this version any acquisition to 
the stores of English literature. Miss Watts translates well ; 
and we would recommend her to choose better originals. 
The smaller poems of Ariosto or of Tasso would be interest- 
ing for the fame of the author, though in themselves they 
might prove but of ordinary merit. In the lvric writers, and 
particularly in Filicaja, something might be found, some 
ore that would stand the ficry trial of translation. We par- 
ticularly wish to see a good selection of Italian sonnets, of 
which a very valuable volume might be formed. English 
readers generally connect the idea of Petrarchal nonsense 
with the name of an [Italian sonnet; but some of the sub- 
limest poems in the language are in that shape— Bettinelli, 
Manfredi, and Filicaja, are hardly known in this country 
even by name. 

The sonnets of Lorenzo de’ Medici, though far inferior to 
those of the great masters whom we have mentioned, are yet 
of considerable merit. ..Miss Watts -has translated a very 
pleasing one. 

‘ Full oft my mind recalls, with tender care, 
And memory ever shall preserve the trace, 
The vest that wrapt her form, the time, the place, 
When first I gaz'd, enraptur’d on my fair: 

How then she look’d, thou, Love! art well aware, 
For by her side thou kep’st with faithful pace ; 
Her beauty, virtue, gentleness, and grace, 

No fancy candepiet, no‘tongue declare : 

O’er-her white robe her shining tresses fell ; 
So sun-beams sporting on the Alpine heights, 
Spread o’er the snow in many a golden ray ; 

Butah! the time, the place, I spare to tell ; 

’Tis Paradise where’er her foot alights, 

And when her beauties shine abroad, ’tisday.’ P. 27. 
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The remaining poemsin this volume are trifling pieces pro- 
duced upon trifling occasions—rhymes of the day upon follies 
of the day. The following is one of the best. 


* Rhymes in Praise of Rhyme. 
« By a Gentleman. 


‘ Though we must own, poetic diction 
Tod oft delights to’deal in fiction ; 

Yet this is cerfain, honest Rhyme 

Will tell plain truth at any time, 

And in one word will oft say more, 
Than the best Prose could ina score, 
A few plain cases we shall state, 

To free this matter from debate. 


* Mark you yon glutton at a feast? 
And what says Rhyme? he calls him—deast; 
See you yon drunkards swilling wine ? 
Rhyme in a moment names them—swine ; 
When Flavia, not content with four, 
Adds a fifth husband to her store, 
Rhyme ¢hinks a word, but speaks no more ; 
What wants that senator who blusters, 
And all his tropes and figures musters, 
Against the man who rules the steerage ? 
Rhyme whispers in your ear—a peerage. 
What makes yon patriot strain his lungs, 
And baw! as loud as twenty tongues, 
To prove his country’s dixe disgrace? 
Rhyme smiling says—a place, a place. 
When priests above seek their abode, 
Yet love to loiter on the road, 
And still on lords and statesmen fawn, 
Rhyme shakes his head, and whispers—/awn. 
Which is the nymph, who, soon as seen, 
Is hail’d through Europe, beauty’s queen, 
Before whose charms the fairest fade > 
Rhyme gently sighs—the British maid, 
Which is the man, whose daring soul 
Conducts in war, from pole to pole, 
His country’s proud triumphant car ? 
Rhyme shouts aloud—the British tar.” v.88. 


There is little to censure in this collection of miscellanies, 
but there is little to praise ; when once read, it will never 
be recurred to. ‘They should have remained in manuscript : 
from the cheerfulness and the courtesy of private society, 
they would have received higher approbation than we can 
bestow. They have a certain portion of merit, but- not 
enough to preserve them. Parnassus has its deciduous plants, 
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as well as its laurels. The opheeeeas, though they rise from 
thé waters of Helicon, live but a day. 
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Art. X. — Londinium Redroreum; or, an antient History 
and modern Description of London. Compiled from Paro- 
chial Records, Archives of varwus Foundations, the Har- 
lecan MSS. and other authentic Sources. By James Peller 
Malcolm. Vol. J, 4to. il. 11s. 6d. Boards. Rivingtons, 
1802. 


THE earliest account of London was that of Fitz-Stephen, 
who died in 1191; and which, after passing through various 
editions, was published, in a very correct trsnaision, by 
Mr. Pegge, in 1772. The next was by that indefatigable 
antiquary John Stow; which, after many additions and im- 
provements by various editors, particularly Strype, was 
published in its most complete form, in two large volumes 
folio, in 1754. Since that time, nothing has been done to 
illustrate the history of the metropolis, or, by recording its 
many improvements, to retain the memory of its ancient 
site. Maitland’s, although a compilation of considerable 
merit, is but a compilation; and Dr. Entick, who eee | 
to bring down the last edition to the year 1775, has done 
little more than continue the historical part, or first volume, 
-by a detail of the political contests occasioned by the admi- 

‘ . - *,* . . 
nistration of lord Bute, and the writings and sufferings of 
John Wilkes. He did not add an atom to the antiquities or 
local description. Various compilations might be noticed 
under the names of * Histories,’ or ‘ Descriptions of Lon- 
don,’ published in the course of the last century; but they 
are all abridgements, without any new matter, of Stow or 
Maitland. ‘Two, indeed, must be excepted—the ‘ New 
View of London,’ two volumes, octavo, 1708, in-which we 
have an architectural description of the churches, as they 
then stood; and ‘ London and its Environs described,’ in six 
volumes, octavo, 1761, in which is an architectural descrip- 
tion of the modern churches and buildings, and some cata- 
logues of paintings in the houses of the nobility, which, we 
have been told, Horace Walpole procured. The whole of 
the articles are thrown into an slaiabasice! form: but many 
of them are superficial ; and, from the lapse of time, almost 
all are now become obsolete. Mr. Pennant’s pleasant book 
is well known to our readers: but it is not, and does not 
-pretend to be, a history; although we cannot but wish the 
author had written it in that or in some other regular form, 
dt produced, indeed, one good effect: several artists were 
induced to publish a series of views, &c. taken from ancient 
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prints, to illustrate Pennant; and thus some materials are 
provided; :at an easy rate, for future historians. 

We are now invited to the consideration of a work, which 
is to comprise ‘ An ancient History and modern Descrip- 
tion of London.’ What Mr. Malcolm intends is thus mo- 


desthy expressed in the advertisement. 


* Being an ardent admirer of the antient and modern wonders of 
this great metropolis, I am sanguine enough to hope its attractions 
may be described once more without producing satiety. That I might 
present to the world a work worthy of its patronage, I sought for a 

ath which would lead-me to unknown facts ; whether it ts found, and 
if found whether it has been pursued to any purpose, my readers must 


decide.’ P.i. 


We have no hesitation in believing that the decision will 
be favourable ; for, although he has not rendered us inde- 
pendent of the labours of Stow, he has brought together a 
vast mass of curious matter, little of which had ever been 

ublished before, from the most authentic records, from the 
MSS. in the any from parish registers, and from the 
archives of St. Paul’s, the Abbey, and the Charter-house. 
That the facts “en collected are all of equal importance, is 
not assumed; nor is it. necessary: but, from a pretty atten- 
tive perusal, we may affirm, that, w ith. very few exceptions, 
they all contribute to illustrate the history and manners of 
our ancestors, and consequently to gratify a species of cu- 
riosity which is both innocent and laudable. 

The contents of this volume are, the parishes of St..Al. 

hage, London Wall—Allhallows, 

lows Lombard-street — St. Andrew Undershaft— St. Mary 
Axe—St. Bartholomew the Great, and Less—St. Benedict, 
Gracechurchi-street—St. Leonard, ‘East- -cheap—St. Botolph, 
Bishopsgate—and St. Bridget, Fleet-street ; with the abbey 
church of St, Peter, Westminster, and the Charter-house. 
"Fhe reader will perceive that the order is alphabetical ; but, 
for some reasons hinted by the author, not strictly so, as 
several parishes have not yet been surveyed, which w ould 
have appeared under the letter A. 

The work commences with some remarks on the increase 
of London, in which the author adverts to that wonderful 

roof of the fallacy of conjecture—sir William Petty’s ‘ Po- 
litical Arithmetic, 1683.’ Sir William endeavours to demon- 
strate that the growth of London must stop of itself before 
the year 1800; at which time, he adds, the population must 
exceed five millions! We have next a sketch of the i improve- 
ments ‘projected by the late duke of Bedford on the northern 
side of the metropolis, the forest discovered under the Isle 
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of Dogs, and the West-India docks. The following obser. 
vations on ‘ London, in a picturesque point of view,’ show 
that our author can make something agreeable of a very un- 
pleasant circumstance. 


‘ Smoke, so great an enemy to all prospects, is the everlasting 
companion of this great city. Yet is the smoke of London emblematic 
of its magnificence, 

« At times, when the wind, changing from the west to the east, 
rolls the vast volumes of sulphur towards each other, columns ascend 
to a great height, in some parts bearing a blue tinge, in others a pale 
flame colour, and in a third, accumulated and dense, they darken por- 
tions of the city, till the back rooms require candles. A resident in 
London cannot form an idea of the grand and gloomy scene: it must 
be viewed from the environs. 

‘ In the spring, before fires are discontinued, during a calm day, 
Vesuvius itself can scarcely exceed this display of smoke. It is plea- 
sing to observe the black streams which issue from the different manu- 
factories ; sometimes darting upward, while every trifling current 
gives graceful undulations; at others rolling in slow movements, 
blending with the common mass; but when the dreary season of No- 
vember arrives, and the atmosphere is damp and dark, a change in the 
wind produces an effect dismal and depressing. The smoke some- 
times mixes with the clouds, and then they assume an electric ap- 
pearance. When the sun breaks through this veil during the sum- 
mer, its beams have a wonderful effect on the trees and grass; the 
green is bright, and inconceivably beautiful. 

‘ London is not without attractions on a dark evening; chiefly so 
in the winter, when astrong south wind prevails. It is then that the 
innumerable lights in the shops and streets send their rays toward 
heaven; but, meeting with the smoke depressed by a wet air, they 
are reflected and multiplied, making an arch of splendour, against 
which the houses and steeples appear in strong outlines. I have found 
the reflection so powerful as to dazzle my sight, and make the paths 
dark and dangerous. A general illumination occasions great brilliancy. 
The effect was very striking in the nights of the rejoicing in October 
1798, for lord Nelson’s victory atthe Nile. 1am at a loss to describe 
my sensations during the scene; for the light was as amazing as the 
continued roar of guns was deafening. 

‘ It has been my lot to be in a city while cannon shook our houses, 
and flames were consuming its suburbs ; but the effect was different. 
The atmosphere over London was a clear light, like the first approach 
of day ; the former fierce and red. 

¢ The sounds of musquetry and pistols in London were incessant. 
Not so the shotted cannon; each explosion was distinct, shook the 
windows, and rebounded through the streets. 

* Let us now view our subject from the surrounding country; and 
this should be done on a summer morning before the industrious inha- 
bitants begin their labours. The most perfect and delightful landscape 
is that from Hampstead-heath, when the wind blows strong from the 
east. Then it is that the clear bright sand of the fore-ground, broken 
into a thousand grotesque shapes, gives lustre to the projecting front 
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of Highgate, topped with verdure, and serving as a first distance, 
from which in gradual undulations the fields retire, till lost in a blue 
horizon. Hence, spread before you, are numberless objects to please 
the most difficult. ‘Lhe su burbs, as advanced guards, meet the eye 
in all directions, contrasting their fawn-coloured sides with the neigh- 
bouring trees. Beyond them reposes in full majesty the main body, 
with its mighty queen, whose lofty cupola overlooks her phalanx of 
children, armed with spires of various sizes and beauty, protected to 
the south by a long chain of hills. 

« An accurate eye will trace the Thames by the white sails of the 
shipping. 

‘ Another fine view is from the observatory in Greenwich park, 
well known. 

‘« Putuey common affords a charming picture, including the towns 
and river above Westminster. St. Paul's, and the abbey of St. Peter, 
with several spires, may be grouped in many pleasing forms from this 
place. The fore-ground i is very excellent. 

‘ Primrose-hill shews the western parishes to most advantage; but 
sir Roger de Coverly’s “ heathenish sight’? still exists trom St. Paul’s 
upwards, 

For a commercial city the ground of London is admirably calcu 
lated, though for scenery not so well, the hills being too inconsidera- 
ble to shew parts in detail. Any person who hath seen the broken 
eround at Greenwich will comprehend my meaning. I do not recol- 
lect any situation from which London may be looked down on, those 
of suffi ient height being too distant. 

The metropolis forms a noble termination to the extensive views 
huts Harrow, Richmond hill, Camberwell, and all the hills from 
Sutton to Sydenham. 

¢ Much of the external splendour of London, I conceive, must 
have been lost on the suppression of religious houses. Numerous 
towers and spires were destroyed, and those of the most venerable 
character. Several attempts to preserve St. Juhn’s, Clerkenwell, and 
St. , AAugustine’s, s, were without success, 

The conflagration of 1660 reduced the number of parish churches 
Pil ‘ably. ‘Lo my taste, Gothic spires and pinnacles are far more 


picturesque than the modern fashion of erecting Grecian. Many of 


our market towns will justify this obgervation, where perhaps three 
tall steeples enriched with quatrefoils aud foliage, and a fourth an ems 
_ battled tower, abounding with ornaments, rise from houses and trees 
in a groupe so pleasing, we could almost imagine we were about to 
enter an imperial city. In tact, I think London extremely deficient in 
this respect, very few of the spires being of great height, and chiefly 
without decoration; I beg to be understood to except those of Bow, 
St. Bride, St. Martin, St. Giles, St. Dunstan in the East, Shore- 
ditch, and a few others.’ pv, 11. 


St. Alphage, London Wall, is the first parish described ; 
and to its history a number of very CULLOLS purticulars are 
added, with an accurate transcript of the memorials of the 
dead, and a list of births, marriages, deaths, &c. from the re- 
winters. ‘This parish incjudes an account of Sion-college 
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and library, and a catalogue of the pictures, with biogra- 
phical none es. The same plan is observed in the descrip- 
tions of Allhallows, Lombard-strect, and Thames-street. 
In the former, ac urious relation of George Fox, the cele- 
brated quaker, is transcribed from a Ms. in the Museum. 
—In St. Andrew Undershaft, Mr. Malcolm very naturally in- 
vokes the shade of Stow, aud makes the following remarks 
on his monument. 


‘ I should have called it alabaster, if Mr. Strype had not asserted it 
is Of a composition baked. The substance has the solidity and spark- 
ling appearance of that valuable stone. Stowe was upwards of eighty 
when he died; and we are told his beard was originally painted grey. 
The order of nature is reversed; and, near two hundred years after his 
interment, his hair becomes jet black. The furrowed features of this 
excellent statue would warrant the change to grey again, on its receiv- 
ing another coat of paint; the attitude and expression are so true, 
The tablet resting on his knees. The real pen placed in his hand, with 
the gentle inclination of the head, give it incredible animation.’ 
P. 05. 


In this parish, we have an account of the East-India~- 
house, with a print of their original, and comparatively 
mean, hall. 

The history of the Abbey, which follows, is very copious 
and minute, a variety of monumental notices, inse riptions, 
pavenients, paintings, &c. having been brought to light in 
the course of our author’s painful researches. How far he 
has improved on the labours of his predecessors, may ap- 
pear, at least, in’one instance, from his description of the 
tomb of Henry VII. 


¢ T shall now attempt a description of this wonderful piece of ar 
chitecture, where some new perfection may be discovered after the fif- 
tieth examination: and first, the gates of brass. The great gate is di- 
vider into sixty-five squares. Those contain pierced crowns and port 
cullis, the king’s initials, fleurs de lis, aneagle, three thistles spring- 
ing through a coronet, their stalks terminating in seven feathers, three 
lions, and a crown supported by sprigs of roses. On each division is 
a rose, and between them dragons. The smaller gates contain twen- 
ty-eight squares each, with the above emblems. The two pillars be- 
tween the gates are twice filleted, and the capitals are foliage. The 
animals, badges of the king, hold fanciful shields on them, but have 
lost their heads, The angles of the three arches are all filled with lo- 
zenges, circles, and quatrefoils, ‘Thirteen busts of angels crowned 
extend across the nave; between them are five portcullisses, three 
roses, and three fleurs de lis, all under crowns. From hence to the 
roof is filled by a great window of many compartments, so much in- 
tersected and arched, that a description would not be comprehended. 
The upper part contains figures in painted glass, Crosses, or crowns, 
and fleurs de lis, single feathers of the prince of Wales’s crest, red and 
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blue mantles, crowns and portcullis, crowns and garters, crown and 
red rose, and two roses or wheels full of red, blue, and yellow glass. 
But little light passes through this window, it is 0 near the end of 
the abbey, and covered with dust. Several fragments of pinnacles in 
glass remain in the arches of the lower divisions, which, 1 imagine, 


were ip of the canopies over saints. 
© The side ailes have four arches hid by the stalls. The clustered 


pillars between them support great arches on the roof, each of which 
have twenty-three pendant small semi-quatrefoil arches on their sur- 
face. 

‘ Four windows, very like the western, fill the spaces next the roofs. 
in all of them painted glass, of three lions, tleurs de lis, and red ané 
blue panes. Under the windows the architect and his sculptor have 
exerted their utmost abilities; and exquisite deed are the canopies, 
niches, and their statues, which they have left for our admiration. 
There are five between each pillar. Trios of two-part pinnacled but- 


‘tresses form the divisions. ‘lhe canopies are semi-sexagons. Their 


decorations and open work are beautifully delicate; over them is a 
cornice, and a row of quatrefoils; and the battlement is a rich orna- 
ment of leaves. The statues all stand on blank labels; and, although 
the outline of the pedestals are alike, the tracery and. foliage differ in 
each. Beneath those is the continuation of half-length angels, before 
described on the west wall. 

‘ As many of. my readers are most probably unacquainted with the 
legends of Roman catholic saints, I shall describe the statues as they 
stand, without appropriating them. Those who are conversant in 
legends will name them from theiremblems. The first five to the 
north-west are cardinals-and divines. The next a figure with St. Pe- 
ter’s keys on his hat. The second one holding a mitre, The third a 
prelate, whose hand is licked by an imperfect animal. The fourtha 
fine studious old man, St. Anthony, reading; a pigat his feet; and a 
prelate blessing a female figure kneeling betore him. ‘The next com- 


“partment, a bishop reading, with a spindle in one hand, a king, a bi- 


shop ; aking, and a bishop wresting the dart from Death, who is 

rostrate under his feet. Under the fourth window, a priest uncover- 
ing the oil for extreme unction; St. Lawrence, with the gridiron, 
reading; a venerable old man, with flowing hair, bearing something 
(decayed) on a cushion; a priest ; andthe fifth a female, probably a 
prioress. 

‘ On the south side, commencing at the great arch which separates 
the nave from the chancel, a king reading, an old man reading, one 
playing on a pipe or flute, St. Sebastian bound to a tree, and a figuge 
with a bow. Further on, a bishop with his crosier in the left hand, 
and with his right he holds a crowned head placed on the corner of his 
robe; a queen ; a bishop with acrosier and wallet; a king with ascep- 
tre, and head in his left hand, St. Denys; the fifth a bishop. ) 

‘ Under the third window, the first statue is removed; a bishop 
reading ; St. George and the dragon; a mitred statue supporting a 


child with a tender and compassionate air; the fifth a priest in ade- 


yout attitude. The last window, a female holding a label; a cardi- 
nal reading; one with a label ; and another cardinal, 
‘ There are eight statues belonging to the great arch before men 
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tioned, four on each side; two of those are a continuation of the 
niches, and the others over them. The statues consist of a prelate be- 
fore a desk, with a lion fawning on them; another reading. Above, 
two religious about the same employment. Those are on the south. 
On the opposite side one of the figures is gone; the other is a bishop 
giving the benediction. The upper ones, reading statues of old men. 

© The chancel is semi-circular, and consists of five sides. The win- 
dows are like the others. The eastern has a painting of an old man in 
fine colours. The angels, niches, and enrichments, are continued 
round. The statues are a female saint kneeling, a coroneted female, 
a monk with a boy singing by his side ; one mutilated; a figure bear- 
ing a cross in his right hand, and reading; one reading; another with 
a spear and book, St. Thomas; a fine animated statue consecrating 
the contents of a chalice; a pilgrim ; one reading. 

‘ It is with difficulty the eastern figures can be seen, from the cross 
lights; but the first is St. Peter. 

‘ The south-east side has a statue reading, another in meditation, 
a third giving the benediction, and two bearing what cannot be dis- 
cerned. The nexta female, an old man, a pilgrim, a female holding 
a tower on her left hand, and reading, and a saint with his book, sup- 
ported by a cross. 

* Those seventy-three statues are all so varied in their attitudes, fea- 
tures, and drapery, that it is impossible to say any two are alike, The 


disposition of their limbs is shewn through the cloathing; and the folds 


of their robes fall in those bold-marked lines, which is the characte- 
ristic of superior sculpture and painting. Why cannot some of our ar- 
tists follow this art, instead of dividing their drapery like rolls of parch- 
ment tied together at one end ? 

‘ The arch which forms the division between the nave and chancel 
is bounded by clustered pillars. Its intercolumniation is another proof 
of the consummate skill of the great architect. The variety and 
beauty of the divisions I shall attempt to describe, from the base up- 
wards. Two niches are the first ornaments, but the statues are gone. 
Their pedestals are octagons; the shafts adorned with arched pannels, 
and the frieze with foliage, fighting dragons, grape vines, and shields 
with roses. The niches are surmounted by pointed arches foliaged. 
On the pillar between them, angels hold a rose on the north side, and 
a porteullis on the south; those are supported on the sides by grey- 
hounds and dragons. Two crowns in alto relievo over them have been 
beaten to pieces. Each niche has two slender pillars on their backs, 
with delicate groins. Other decorations consist of oak branches and 
acorns. 

* Above the great arch over the niches are pannels and quatrefoils, 
and a frieze of branches and roses, with a cornice and battlements. 
‘The next compartment has the arms of Henry VII. under an arch, 
with the dragon and greyhound as supporters. Two angels issve from 
the side pillars, and suspend the crown over the arms; but they have 
been under the fangs of the destreyer on both sides. 

‘ Another frieze of .branches, with a foliaged battlement, crosses 
the intercolumniation, Higher are two lozenges within squares, each 
containing four circles, and in them quatrefoils, The next are the 
angels, and niches over them, = have been noticed before. 
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‘ The arch across the roof is filled with pointed pannels in two 
ranges, divided at intervals by ovals and. quatrefoils, containing 
badges. The extreme lines of the arches are indented with small 
arches. 

‘ The,east ends of the side ailes are formed into beautiful little cha- 
pels, before which is the basement of their skreens. The lower part 
is a range of circles, containing quatrefoils, roses, and fleurs de lis; 
higher, arches and quatrefoils, with a frieze of dragons, greyhounds, 
faces, and sprigs; the top embattled. From this other ornaments, 
forming the top of these circular skreens, once arose, They are for 
ever lost, and their places supplied with a paling of rough deal; such 
is the @conomy of our age and the extravagance of former times. 

‘ They both had grand altar-pieces; and, wonderful to tell, they 
have been but little ‘injured, The marks of the altars are visible still. 
Over them are arched pannels surmounted by quatrefoils ; on which is 
a row of angels, with the king’s badges, and above, three superb’ 
niches, whose ornaments and canopies are extremely rich, On the top 
of the middle one is a seated lion, and on the right the greyhound ; ta 
the left a dragon, The centre niche on the south chapel is empty ; 


‘but the right contains a statue, about four feet high, of a venerable 


man, who reads from a book rested on the hilt of a sword. A mitred 
figure on the left was probably intended for St. Dionysius; for he sup- 
ports with much veneration a mitred head which has been cut off. 
Those are both noble figures, with excellent drapery, and faces full 
of expression. The sides of the chapels, and the whole of the lower 
parts of the building, have waved windows, whose ichnography is 
thus: ~*~ s The’ west ends are similar to the east, from the 
pavement to the angels ; above which, they are panneled, and termi- 


nate to the shape of the roof in foliaged arches. 


‘ The cieling consists of several Clicles panneled : and in the centre 
is a lozenge within a lozenge, containing a circle; and eight quatre- 


foils round a lozenge, on which is a rich fleur de lis?” P. 129. 


The length of this extract must be our excuse for omit- 
ting to notice many other discoveries and particulars, in the 
survey of the abbey, which have the merit of nov elty. The 
following rethark, in a note, seems worthy of consideration. 


‘ I am sorry to add that the nave is to be filled between the pillars 
with isolated monuments. ‘ From the hour that the first is introduced 
I date the destruction of all the beautiful symmetry I have so often 
admired. Besides, there will be such a confusion of lights, that not 
one figure will have its due effect in either of the aisles,’ P. 175. 


We never heard of this design before: it is truly barba- 
rous, | | 

In the histery of the parish of St. Bartholomew the Great, 
Mr. Malcolm transcribes' the miracles of St. Bartholomew, 
from the MS. in the Museum. It affords some account of 
the customs of the ancient priory, but perhaps might have 
admitted of abridgement. It is needless to inform many of 
our readers that this parish abounds in subjects of curiosity 
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for the antiquary. ‘The church was one of the few which 
escaped the fire in 1666, but has not escaped the innovating 
and ruinous hand of modern improvement. Nearly the whole 
of the matter here collected is new. We shall give only a 
short specimen concerning the remains of the church and 
priory. . 

‘ The eastern side of Smithfield contains a fragment, once an en- 
trance to the church, with beautiful ribs, sculptured into roses and 
zig-zag ornaments. It serves as a passage to the iron gates of the 
ehurch-yard, through which the mutilated half of the priory may be 
seen, fronted by a fimsy skreen of brick, placed against the massy 
old arches of Norman architecture. 

‘ The ground has been raised several feet on the pavement of the 
old church. The wall on the south side is tolerably perfect, and serves 
as the back of a public house, now placed where the north cloister 
stood. An arch was, probably, a door into it. Smoke, and ill usage, 
have given it the appearance of the ruins of a dungeon. 

‘ The tower is of red brick, embattled, with two buttresses. An 
arched door with a pediment over it, and above several windows ; and 
on the roof of the tower a small turret. ‘The church is stuccoed, and 
this front has a large door, and very large window. 

* On turning to the right, we pass along the west side of the cloi- 
sters, in an alley, or court, between them and Duck lane. ‘This part 
is so far demolished that only a few flints are discoverable in the bases 
of the houses; and the area is a farrago of sheds, walls, &c. &c. On 
crossing it, through the riding ground of Mr. Wheeler, livery-stable 
keeper, we find a scene of hateful degradation. Horses tied for the 

urpose of shoeing: to the outside, and horses standing in the inside of 
the beautiful eastern cloister. Why was not this precious remnant 
converted into a passage to the church; and thus, in some degree, 
preserved to its original sacred use? Can London boast such another 
stable? I[hopenot. ‘The arches, groins, and key stones, are perfect, 
most delicate, and exquisitely proportioned, of true Gothic elegance, 
The sculpture consists of what the plate will better describe than 
words, 

Mr. Wheeler keeps his cloister-stable roof as clean as white-wash will 
make it, and is very obliging. The cloister is 95 feet long, and 15 
broad. ‘The court leads to the close, where we find a modern square ; 
and though we are now directly facing the refectory, not a vestige of 
antient architecture is visible, that part which projects: into the close 
being faced with brick. 

‘ The windows are transformed into large ones of the present fa- 
shion. The length is 120 feet, by 30 im breadth. Some idea may be 
formed of its original state, by the northern half, now a calico-glazier’s 
shop; but the south part is a suite of very good apartments, inhabited 
by the worthy rector, Mr. Edwardes, 

‘ The roof is very strong, and full of timber, and remains nearly as 
it was when the refectory. 

‘ In the N. E. corner of the square, a passage has been cut through 
the cellars ; and here the strength and solidity of the walls may be seen, 
with massy arches, and stout groins. The cellar of Mr. Edwardes can- 
not be paralleled in London for coolness and durability. 
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© At the south end of the east cloister there was a space 53 feet by 
26, probably a court, through which the brethren passed to and from 
the refectory. The above passage turns to the north, where part of 
the old walls and a battered window that lighted the vaults are still ta 


be seen. | 
‘ Iam led to suppose, from the crazy lath and plaster buildings that 


pecent themselves, and clog up this part, that they were some of the 
ter menial offices, erected perhaps by Bolton. Dark and damp as 
this place is, one solitary tree lends its shade to veil those neglected 


fuins. 
‘ The lesser close contained the priot’s stables: their exact site is 


not known. “A gateway was standing within the memory of man 
leading to the wood-yard, kitchens, &c. An antient mulberry-tree 
grew near it, and beneath its branches the good wives and maids of 
the parish were wont to promenade. Houses have usurped their place.” 
P. 288. 


The history of St. Botolph, Bishopsgate, is very ample. 
On the wall of the stairs leading to the north gallery of the 
church, hangs an old picture of Charles I, emblematically 
describing his sufferings. Mr. Malcolm gives a minute ac- 
count of it, but says he can find no mention of it in any of 
the parish books. The fact, we believe, was—that, after 
the restoration, similar pictures were placed in many of the 
churches: there is now one, if we be not mistaken, in Ro- 
therhithe church; and the subject, as Mr. Malcolm has de- 
scribed it, is the same with that of a folding print in the 
early editions of the Eikén Basilike, one of which now lies 
before us*, It is a trumpery performance; but was then 
mage as a remembrance of the sufferings of that un- 

ppy monarch. 

In p. 349 of the history of this parish, Mr. Malcolm gives 
the following extract froma newspaper of 1663. 

‘ Sept. 7, 1663. This day was laid to sleep with his fathers, in a 
hole in Bedlam church-yard, the oracle and idoll of the faction, one 
Henry Jessy, whose body was attended with a strange medley of pha- 
natiques, that met upon the very point of time all at the same instant, 
to do honour to their departed brother,’ P. 349. 


Mr. Malcolm might have consulted Wood, Calamy, or 
even Granger, for a more satisfactory account of Mr. Jessy, 
who was not more a phanatique than the majority of the 
clergy at that period. But, in this and some other passages, 
we have perceived an inclination in our author to brand the 
non-conformists with one general reproach. This may suit 
the times we live in; but an antiquary ought to surmount 
prejudices. 

The history of the Chartreuse, or Charter-house, is re- 


* Weare not certain which preceded—the print or the painting. If the former, 
the painter must have been lamentably deficicat ia invention, 
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plete with new matter: but, as it consists of a series of mi- 
nute particulars and short transcripts, an extract would give 
but an imperfect idea of its value to the inquisitive reader. 
The description of the old court-room may perhaps add to 
its visitors. 

‘ The old court-room is one of the very few now remaining in Lon- 
don whose decorations are of the time of queen Elizabeth. It is mag- 
nificent, though mutilated ; and venerable, though the cieling has been 
white-washed. That bane of antiquity and of all taste has demolished 
the emblazoned armorial distinctions painted and gilded under the di- 
rection of the duke of Norfolk, to whose family they belonged. The 
cieling is flat; and the crests and supporters, within circular and square 
sonnel are of stucco. The duke’s motto, “ Sola virtus invicta,” is 
inscribed at the northend. The walls are hung with tapestry; the 
clue to the story of which I have not been able to find. A siege is 
one subject: but, though it is otherwise perfect, the colours have in 
many places faded, even to obliteration of the figures. 

‘ The chimney-piece is most lavishly adorned. The basement is 
formed by four Tuscan pillars; in the intercolumniations are gilded 
shields, containing paintings of Mars and. Minerva. Over the fire 
place are Faith, Hope, and Charity, on pannels of gold. The next di- 
vision is composed of four Ionic pillars ; between them arched pannels, 
with fanciful gilded ornaments, The pedestals contain paintings of the 
Annunciation and Last Supper: the figures in those are of gold upon 
a btack ground, and extremely well done. The space between the pe- 
destals is filled by a gold ground, on which Mr. Sutton’s arms and ini- 
tials have been introduced. Scrolls and Cupids fill the intervals. The 
great centre pannel is of gold; with an oval containing the arms of 
James the First, and a carved cherubim beneath. I need not add that 
those were introduced by Mr. Sutton’s executors. 

‘ Two pillars, half Gothic half Grecian, support the cieling at the 
upper end of the room, placed there since 1611; mearthem is a large 
projecting window of 16 divisions, and two others of eight further 
south. Mr. Sutton’s arms in painted glass adorn them, the date 1614. 
The only use now made of this apartment is for the anniversary dinner 
of the founder, 

‘ In what other house shall we find so interesting an apartment! 
Let my reader trace these pages back, and he will see that almost 
every illustrious character which England has produced, from the time 
of Henry VIII. down to that of Charles the First, has frequented this 
room, either as inhabitants, attendants on queen Elizabeth and James 
the First, as visitors of the illustrious owners, or as governors of Mr. 
Sutton’s charity. During the interregnum all the principals of the 
factious party have been within it ; and since their overthrow, the go- 
vernors have been men of the first eminence in the law, politicks, and 
divinity.” P. 429. 

The plates, engraved by Mr. Malcolm to illustrate this 
work, are:—1. Abbot Ware’s Pavement and Fragments ; 
2. Edward the Confessor on the side of Sebert’s Tomb; 
3. Altar of St. Blase; 4. Figures on the tomb of Richard the 
Second; 5. Autographs of Dean Dolben, &c.; 6. Specimens 
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from an illuminated book; 7. St, Bartholomew’s south tran- 
sept; 8. Inside view of the same; 9. St. Bartholomew’s the 
Less; 10. Autographs of the governors of the Charter- 
house, it is needless to add ‘that all these ac quisitions are 
new, except Edward the Confessor, taken, by permission of 
Mr. Nichols, from an engraving by Schne -bbelie, executed 
in the year 1791. 

The sketch we have now given of this work is confessedly 
impertect: but, from the nature of the contents, ample jus- 
tice cannot be dasie to it by abridgement or analysis, It isa 
book for record and for consultation; and consists of many 
thousand notices and minutes, which, separately taken, 
might appear of little value. We approve, however, the 
faudable industry of the author; and hope that he will meet 
with such encouragement as may enable him to persist in his 
plan, and, which is the chief purpose of it, supply the defi- 
ciencies of former writers. In his descriptions, he aims 
elnefly at fidelity ; and we may add that he is, in general, 
simple and perspicuous. We would not advise, him, hows 
ever, to wander, as he sometimes does, too much into the 
affected elegancies of reflexion. We shall not be so fastidi- 
ous as to point out any of these puerile pertnesses: but he 
will understand our meaning in this, exhorting him not to 
attempt fine writing. The book is, in every other respect, 
a most valuable addition to our topographical knowledge of 
the metropolis. 
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Art. XI.—Lssay on Trish Bulls. By Richard Lovell Edge- 
worth, and Maria Edgeworth. 8vo. 5s. Boards. John- 
son. 1803. 


THAT other nations make bulls as well as the Irish, is a 
position so trite and so easily admissible, that we were at 
first surprised to find a whole volume employ ed in proving 
‘| it. Blunders in speech of the bull-kind are the offspring of 
ignorance or carelessness, and must consequently be com- 
mitted by the ignorant and careless of whatever nation, 
That the Irish therefore enjoy a monopoly of blunders, is 
what few will seriously maintain, although it has suited the 
minor wits of the jest-book and modern drama to place every 
thing of this nature to their account. Stories have been mul- 
i’ tiplied in idea, merely by repetition; and the same story told 
a hundred times has, with the inconsiderate, amounted to 
a hundred proofs that an Irishman is ‘ your only bull- 
maker.” To disprove this prejudice, aparcers. to be the inten- 
tion of the work before us, in which we can promise our 
readers much entertainment, while we have many objections 
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to the manner in which the Irish are defended, and should 
certainly not chuse the authors as our counsel in a similar 
cause, 

The point in dispute is, whether the Irish have a charac- 
teristic propensity to bull-making, not to be found in other 
nations, In order to prove that they have not, our authors 
first consider the etymology of the word dull, which they 
have not been able to discover ; and, secondly, they attempt 
the definition of a bull, which is equally and confessedl¥ un- 
successful. They next make a collection of the most famous 
Trish bulls, and contrast them with English bulls of the same 
magnitude: but, before we admit this evidence, we must 
demand proof of the reality of the Irish bulls brought toge- 
ther here, since they appear to have been taken from vul- 
gar jest-books or newspapers, or from those who remember 
éo have read in newspapers this or that bull. This is no au- 
thority ; for it is well known that there now is, and always 
has been, a set of wits connected with newspapers and ma- 
gazines, who carry on a regular manufactory of bulls, which 
they vend to their employers with the Jrish. mark upon 
them. Our authors have successfully traced some of these 
to ancient books, although reported of persons living, or 
who were living very lately. Thus far we agree with them, 
and reject such evidence as inadmissible. On the other hand, 
we must also reject some passages from Shakspeare, Milton, 
and other poets, which are produced as evidence of English 
bull-making, because they belong to another class, that of 
extravagant hyperbole. 

After this evidence has been exhibited, the trial is inter- 
rupted by a story of little Dominic, an Irish boy, educated 
by a rigid Welch schoolmaster. The story is well told; and 
the moral is, that ‘ Irish blunders are never mistakes of the 
heart.’ But why are we interrupted with such a story or 
such a moral? Has any person ever asserted that Irish bulls 
are mistakes of the heart? Yet here the evidence appears to 
close on the part of the defendant; and his counsel now pro- 
ceed in a train of proofs, which almost induces us to suspect 
that they had thrown up their briefs, or had been secretly 
retained on the other side. The accusation was, that the 
Irish have a characteristic propensity to bull-making ; and 
hitherto the bulls advanced pro and con have been single ex- 
pressions, or, to speak in the penton terms, slips of the 
tongue, and many of them perhaps the pure invention of 
jest-book-makers. The following evidence, brought forward 
in chap. VIII, is of another kind. 


‘ We lamented in our last chapter, that there is nothing new under 
the sun, yet, perhaps, the thoughts and phraseology of the following 
story may not be familiar to the English. 
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*« Plase your honour,”” says a man, whose head is bound up with 
a garter, in token and commemoration of his having been at a fair the 
preceding night—‘ Plase your honour, it’s what I am striving since six 
o'clock and before, this morning, becaase I’d sooner trouble your honour’s 
honour than any man in al! Ireland, on account of your character, and 
having lived under your family, me and mine, twenty years, aye, say 
forty again to the back o’that, in the old gentleman’s time, as I well 
remember before I was born; that same time I heard tell of your own 
honour’s riding a little horse in green with your gun before you, a 
grousmg over our town-lands, which was the mill and abbey of Bally- 
nagobogg, though ’tis now set away from me (owing to them that be- 
lied my father) to Christy Salmon, becaase he’s an Orange-man—or 
his wife—though he was once (let him deny if who can), to my sar- 
tain knowledge, behind the haystack in Tullygore, sworn in a united 
man by captain Alick, who was hanged—Pace to the dead any how! 
—Well, not to be talking too much of that now, only for this Christy 
Salmon, I should be still living under your honour.” 

“* Very likely ;_ but what has all this to do with the present business. 
If you have any complaint to make againt Christy Salmon, make t— 
if not, let me go to dinner.” 

“ Oh, it would be too bad to be keeping. your honour from your 
dinner, but I'l} make your honour sinsible immadiately. It is not of 
Christy Salmon at all at all I’m talking. May be your honour is not 
sinsible yet who I am--I am Paddy M‘Doole, of the Curragh, and 
I’ve been a flax-dresser and dealer since I paried your honour’s land, 
and was last night at the fair of Clonaghhilty, where J went justin a 
quiet way thinking of nothing at all, as any man might, and haa my 
little yarn along with me, my wife’s and the girl’s year’s spinning, and 
all just hoping to bring them back a few honest shillings as they di- 
sarved—none better!— Weil, plase your honour, my beast lost a 
shoe, which brought me late to the fair, but not so late but what it 
was as throng as ever: you could have walked over the heads of the 
men, women, and childer, a foot and a horseback, all buying and 
selling, so I to be sure thought no harm of doing the like, so I makes 
the best bargain I could of the little hanks for my wife and the girl, 
and the man I sold them to was just weighing them at the crane and I 
standing forenent him—success to myself! said I, looking at the shil- 
jings I was putting into my waistcoat pocket for my poor family, when 
up comes the inspector, whom I did not know, I'll take my oath, 
from Adam, nor couldn't know, becaase he was the deputy inspector, 
and had been but just made, of which I was ignorant, by this book 
and all the books that ever were shut and opened—but no matter for 
that; he seizes my hanks out of the scales, that I had just sold, saying 
they were unlawful and forfeit, becaase by his watch it was past four 
o'clock, which I denied to be possible, plase your honour, becadase not 
one, nor two, nof three, but all the town and country were selling the 
same as myself in broad day, only when the deputy came up they 
stopped, which I could not, by rason I did not know him.—* Sir,” 
says I (very civil), “ if I had known you it would have been another 
case, but any how I hope no jantleman will be making it a crime toa 
poor man to sell his little matter of yarn for his wife and childer after 
two o'clock, when he did not know it was contrary to law at all 


at all. 
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 ] gave you notice that it was contrary to law at the fair of Edgers- 
town,’’ said he.—‘ I axe your pardon, sir,’ said I, ‘ it was my brother, 
for I was by."—With that he calls me liar, and what not, and takes a 
grip of me and I a grip of my flax, and he had a shilala and I had 
none, so he gave it me over the head, I crying ‘ murder! marder !’ 
the while, and clinging to the scales to save me, and they set a swing- 
ing and | with them, plase your honour, till the bame comes down 
a’top o’the back o’my head, and kilt me as your honour sees.” 

“* T see that you are alive still, I think.” 

* It's not his fault if I am, plase your honour, for he left me for 
dead, and I am as good as dead still: if it be plasing to your honour 
to examine my head, you'll be sinsible I’m telling nothing but the 
truth. Your honour never seen a man kilt as I was and am—all which 
I am ready (when convanient) to swear before your honour.” Pp. 104. 


Now, in order to adjust the comparative merits of diffe- 
rent nations in the article of bull-making, or confusion of 
ideas, it must surely appear necessary to find a parallel for 
the speech of this complainant. But where will that be 
found? And, if not to be found, how comes it here, if not 
as a direct proof of the characteristic propensity which it is 
the object of this work to rebutt ? 

The low Irish; we are told, use a language highly figura- 
tive ; and, as a proof of this, in chap. X. we have, in a te- 
dious story of a shoeblack, a specimen of the slang language 
of Dublin, an exact counterpart of the slang language of the 
Old Bailey, Bow-street, and other resorts of thieves and 
highwaymen. But here are no bulls; and we are therefore 
at a loss to discover what connexion the story has with the 
guestion in point. The Joe Millar story, added as its com- 
panion, is one of those vulgar fictions which are common 
with the makers of newspaper jests and studied extempores. 
The ‘ Hibernian Mendicant,’ which follows, is yet more out 
of place. It cannot be too often repeated, that the virtues 
of the heart are not implicated in the present dispute. We 
hasten therefore to what is, unfortunately for the defendant, 
positive proof of the characteristic 7 mee 

Chapters XIV. and XV. contain a dialogue carried on in 
a stage-coach by an Englishman, an Irishman, and a Seotch- 
‘man, relative to the present question. They are men of cdu- 
cation, good breeding, and good sense. Nothing passes, 
therefore, bat what is free from indecorum and prejudice. 
Fach very politely wishes to prove his ewn the bull-making 
nation; but the Irishman is made to gain the victory, by re- 
lating (chap. XVI.) a long story, which, if it be allowed to 

rove any thing, proves decidedly that an Irishman, who 
as been able to conquer his brogue, and speak English like 
a native of England, cannot by any means get rid of a pro- 
pensity to make bulls. The story is indeed a fiction; but, as 
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it is advanced by the eounsel for the defendant at the clése 
of their pleadings, we are bound to receive it as evidence; 
and sorry to add, that it overturns the whole of the pre- 
ceding arguments, and especially that in which it is main- 
tained that Irish bulls are principally occasioned by att igno- 
rance of the English language: 

The concluding chapter has likewise an_ unfortunate ten- 
dency to favour the common prejudices which are the subject 
of the volume. The authors had adopted the ironical style, 
and now think it necessary to inform their readers of a cir- 
cumstance so obvious, that the information is surely not a 
compliment. Many better compliments, however, are paid 
to the character of the Irish nation, in which, we trust; ev ery 
man will join who has had an opportunity of w itnessing their 

enerous, good-humoured, and undisguised manners. A 
Fist of authors also is appended, of which, it is said, ¢ Ire- 
Jand can boast : ’—but * we enter into no invidious compari- 
sons ; it is our sincere wish to conciliate both countries.’ 

We have thus attempted to give some idea of the contents 
of this volume, which, we allow to be highly amusing, asa 
mélange of anecdote and little novels ; but, as a defence of 
the Irish from the common imputi ition, we cannot help 

thinking’ it most unsuccessful. We expected, and had a right 
to expect, that persons who had resided so long in Ireland 
(the case with our authors) should have pr oduced some re- 
nuine, authentic, and natural specimens of the Irish bull, 
and not have been obliged to resort to the inadmissible evi- 
dence of vulgar Enalish jest-books. The English sneerer 
might have produced such, but he might at the same time 
have heen asked for proofs. Here, this mode of trial is de- 
feated by advancing fiction against fiction, which can never 
bring any point to a fair issue > and what is yet more unfor- 
tunate, this same fiction, this disposable force, is made at 
last to turn directly in favour of the enemy. If this be not 
a practical bull, we have read chap. [X. (On Practical Bulls) 
to no purpose. 
wn 
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ART. XII.—Exc Geog, iss Meovens 5 or an Attempt to shew how far 
the ‘philosophical Notion of @ Plurality of Worlds 2s consis- 
tent, or not so, with the Language of the Holy Scriptures. 
By the Rev. Edward Nares, A.M. &c. 8v0. 8s. Boards. 
Rivingtons. 

TO believe in the motion of the earth, or to suppose that 
the various bodies in the expanse of heaven were formed for 
any other purpose than the accommodation of the inhabi- 
tants of this planet, was formerly a grievous heresy ; and 
Galileo expiated his offence in the dungeons of the Inquisi- 
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tion. Amore liberal spirit has, however, been adopted for the 
last two centuries; and we are permitted to expatiate on the 

lories of the universe without being suspected of vio- 
[ating the principles of religion. The discoveries which have 
successively been made from Galileo to Herschel compel us 
to relinquish the idea that the heavenly bodies are all cre- 
ated for the use of man; and the multitades of systems de- 
tected lead to much higher opinions of the greatness of their 
Maker. A natural inquiry hence arises, for what purposes are 
they then created? Are they the habitations of animated‘and 
rational beings? Is there any analogy between them, in this 
respect, and our own planet? The inquiryis, at least, harm- 
less ; but our present limited knowledge, and perhaps facul- 
ties, do not permit the gratification of such curiosity. ‘They 
are too fur removed from us, indeed, to allow of any insight 
into their structure, and much less to give us an opportu- 
nity of discovering any works of art, whence we might infer 
the existence of the artist. We must look therefore to other 
quarters for information ; and: our author, with this view, 
applies to the Scriptures, and concejves that he has not only 
discovered an accurate answer to all such questions, but 
is hence become acquainted with a very material part of the 
Creator’s economy in respect to the inhabitants of these re- 
mote spheres, and finds that the whole is counected with 
the history of our own sister planet. 

To one part of our author’s hypothesis we most fully as- 
sent, and readily allow that the doctrine of a plurality of 
worlds is not contradicted by any passage in the Scriptures ; 
but, when he endeavours:to extend our Saviour’s mediation 
from the scene on which it was operated to the remotest 
regions of space, when he considers this not only as an in- 
stitution between God and man, but more largely between 
the Creator and the created, exist wherever they may, we 
confess that our faith is staggered, and that we require very 
strong proofs before we embrace such an extraordinary doc- 
trine—proofs, indeed, which we have not found in the work 
before us ; while the multifarious learning introduced seems 
to be of little use in a question which must at last depend 
on the interpretation of a few passages in the Scriptures 
themselves, and which are not involved in any great degree 
pf obscurity. 

In an inquiry of this kind, the knowledge actually com- 
municated by the sacred writers, on the subject of the world 
or worlds, is to be first examined; and here the very be- 
ginning of Genesis presents a passage which, in the present 
work, is made to bend to the opinion of a plurality of worlds ; 
since the original Hebrew word, which is translated ‘ heaven,’ 
is itself in the plural number. We do not see, hotvever, any 
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advantage obtained by supposing that the plural noun ex- 
presses a plurality of objects ; for, whether Aeaven or hea- 
vens be meant by the term, it only signifies either the col- 
lection of those bodies apparently in the expanse, or the 
expanse itself; and, whatever the number of expanses, we 
are still not nearer the solution of aur question, whether in- 
habitants are to be found in any of them. Other Hebrew 
words for world are examined ; and of course the object is 
to give them the most extensive signification. Thus aw: and 
ty are pressed into the service, but, we fear, to very little 
purpose ; for their obvious signification is age; and the He-~ 
brew expression for the present and the future world leads 
only to two portions of duration, marked out by the dispen- 
sations of Moses and the Messiah. 
The words of Scripture, in their lowest sense, being sup- 
posed, however, sufficient for the doctrine of the plurality, 
the question of their inhabitants must be determined by 
more decisive language; and Nehemiah, ix. 6, is brought 
as the first proof to this purpose. In this verse the Aost of 
heaven is said to worship God ; and in the sentence before, 
God is said to have given life to them. Hence, as life and 
worship are attributed to the host of heaven, as well as 
things in the earth and the seas, it seems to be established, 
that there must be living and rational inhabitants in the 
higher worlds: but it may be here objected, that, as the 
words 05D AX MND apply to the earth and seas, which are 
clearly inanimate, it is evident that they imply only, that 
whatever possesses life, either in earth or heaven, receives 
its life from God; and the worship of the host of heaven 
may be merely expressive of the obedience of inanimate 
orbs to his decrees. Our author translates the verse, ‘ Thou 
hast made the worlds, the universe of worlds, with all their 
inhabitants; the, earth, and all things that are therein ; the 
sea, and all that is therein ; and thou fillest the whole with 
life, and the inhabitants of the wor/ds worship thee.” Many 
other passages are examined in the same manner. Thus it 
is said that * the heavens shall praise thy wondrous works, O 
Lord :’ in which the Acavens are supposed to express worlds. 
But, even with these, many similar passages may be con- 
trasted, which must be understood differently :—thus; ‘ Praise 
him sun and moon ; praise him waters above the heavens :’ 
in which expressions, inanimate beings are called upon to 
praise God; and consequently where worship and praise are 
ascribed to hests of heaven, or heavens, or worlds, we can- 
not conclude decisively that any thing more is meant than 
the ascription of honour, generally, from al] creation to the 
Creator. 
From the Old Testament we are conducted to the New; 
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and the phrase, ‘ the kingdom of heaven,’ is also made very 
extensive indeed—reterring, not to the reiga of Christ only 
over the human race, but to his reign over all the worlds. 
Yet if from the word heaven there a spiritual reign only be 
intended, our author’s hypothesis falis to the cround. In 
the parable of the tares, sinee the good seed is the son of 
man, and the field the worid, if the world can be taken in 
the extensive signiftcation of universe, then its rex lemption 
by Christ must be acknowle deed to have been estab! lished by 
an unerring judge: but this is too weak a proof for such an 
important fact. The same may be observed of other pas- 
sages where the term world is used, The reasoning from 
the expression is just. 

‘ The sacrifice of the body and blood of Christ was the price paid 
for the redemption of the sins of the whole world. Here, therefore, 
where our blessed Lord personally offered up this great atonement, it 
was reasonable to expect he would require some sensible commemora- 
tion. Upon this earth his body was bruised, and his blood was shed : 
if there are other worlds in the universe, it is impossible for us to 
know how it may have pleased God to notify to them the sacritice of 
the body and blood of Christ; though we have every reason to con- 
clude, that, let the universe be peopled as it may, this sacrifice can 
have been but “ once offered for the sins of the whole world,” Thus 
much, however, the words before us seem manifestly to imply; first, 
that, with regard to ourselves, the sacramental commemoration of the 
death of Christ is indispensably required of us, though it shall only be 
rendered efficacious through the spirit that quickeneth : secondly, that 
if it should have pleased God, only to notify to other worlds the fact 
of an atonement, they may still equally have life throngh the Spirit, 
and by the efficacy of God’s word, revealed and mani ‘fested to them 
in some other way. Many things, therefore, concerning the atone- 
ment may exclusively apply to us, who particularly dwell where God 
was visibly manifest in the flesh ; though there can be no doubt, but 
that this one sacrifice may have been as effectually made known to all 
the other worlds, and the benefits of it rendered as applicable to their 
inhabitants, as the only means of grace, provided by the Almighty, for 
his frail and sinful creatures.’ Pp. 207. 


But the strong argument ag ainst the ingenious conjectures 
of our author is founded on ‘the general tenor of the Scrip- 
tures. They open with the creation of all things, but leave, 
from the very commencement, the concerns of "oth er worlds 
to relate what took place on our own. Few tl hings are re- 
corded; and the chief event is the disobedience of the first 
man, with an obscure promise of a mediator. This mediator, 
in due time, made his appearance ; and that appearance was 
necessarily connected with the disobedience of Adam. Let 
it be allowedsthat the higher worlds are filled with inhabi- 
tants: still what connexion : could there be between their lives 
and that of Adam? and, if his disobedience did not reach te 
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thein, neither can the obédience of our Saviour have an 
effect on their mode of existence. It is, however, sufficient 
that our author has clearly proved that the general tenor of 
Scripture is not adverse to the opinion, that there may be 
myriads of beings in unnumbered worlds employed in sing- 
ing the praises of their Creator. Stiil the mode of their exis- 
tence, the degree of their powers, are secrets hidden from 
US ; and whether they stand in need of mediation, we need 
not inquire: but it is reasonable to believe, that, as there i is 
so great a diversity in the inanimate works of God, there 
may be also as great a variety in his dispensations. 








ArT. XIII.—JZetters addressed to a Young Man, on his first 
Entrance into Life, and adapted to the peculiar Circum- 
stances of the present Times. By Mrs. West. 3 Vols. 12me. 
16s.6d. Boards. Longman and Rees. 1801. 


THESE Letters were originally addressed, by a judicious 
and tender mother, to a son entering into life. In an im- 

roved and enlarged form, they are now offered tothe pub- 
lic. This change, though it lessens the interest they would 
inspire, renders them more useful. We lose the little cha- 
racteristic traits which would connect us with the object of 
her anxious care, and we meet with instructions more > gene- 
ral than could be adapted to a young man in the middle 
stage of life. We consider, however, these Letters as tr uly 
valuable, and would strongly recommend them to the atten- 
tion of our younger frie ‘nds. They are adapted to any pe- 
riod between the z age of fifteen and tw enty. 

What we regard as of great importance, and what ren- 
ders the present Letters still more valuable, is the sound 
judgement that pervades the religious and historical remarks. 
‘Equally distant from exaggerated praise and indiscriminate 
censure, Mrs. West duly appreciates the characters and man- 
ners of our ancestors; and can find, in the pride of the feudal 
Jord and the luxury of the lazy abbot, qualities which could 
soften the wants of the poor and the distress of the afflicted. 
Her religious sentiments are equally rational and just. We 
shall select a specimen of our author’s cool judgement. 


* I have ever warned you, my dear child, against the illiberality of 
general reproach : ahd the design in these instances of abuse is so ne- 
farious, that contempt seems too cold a censure of such pitiful endea- 
vours to acquire fame and emolument, by increasing the delirium 
which induces people to hate what is high, and to despise what is old. 
- I would advise you to read with qualifying considerations what even 
our histories tell us of the depravity of the Roman-catholic clergy prior 
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to tlie Reformation. The narratives which will fall under your eye are 
detailed by protestants ; and when we consider how oppress ive the hi- 
erarchy of the church of Rome was, and how much the political con- 
duct of its sons had exasperated the minds of the people, we can 
scarcely wonder, that, when those people came to discover by what a 
fraudulent system they had been oppressed, their resentment should 
hot be wholly confined to detecting the real guilt and folly of popery, 
but should frequently burst out in invectives against its ministers, 
which were too general to be strictly just. Most of the first reformers 
were men of great sincerity and austere manners; their passions, 
which seem to have been naturally strong, were irritated by cruel, un- 
just oppression, and heightened by that holy zeal tor divine truth, 
which prompted them to “brave danger and death in its defence, Al- 
lowing for the imperfections incident to human nature, we must ad- 
mit, that the portraits which Luther and others exhibit of their oppo- 
hents and persecutors are in danger of being overcharged. 

‘ In these more tranquil times, the reformed religion appeals to the 
oracles of God in proof of its pre-eminence, not to the depravity of the 
Roman- catholic clergy. 

‘ Do not, however, think me an apologist for the crimes that have 
been clear ly proved against the religious of those times, I shudder at 
the dreadful recital ; but, when we consider what a numerous body 
they then were, I think candour obliges us to refrain from stigmati- 
zing them with universal odium. The doctrine which I would enforce 
is, that as people who have the least temptations to vice are generally 
most virtuous, and as those who know a little of their duty are more 
likely to practise it than those who are totally ignorant ; so the recluse 
life of the monk, and the small share of learning which he possessed, 
were likely to make himi a better man than those who were engaged in 
the scenes of contention which England then exhibited, and who knew 
nothing but what they derived from their spiritual instructors, If the 
monastery often “ cozen’d folly and shelter’d fraud,” a little reflec- 
tion, and attention to historical facts, must convince you, that it still 
more frequently sheltered the unfortunate, and fed the hungry. What 
amiable pictures do travellers through thinly-peopled and distracted 
countries often give us, of the piety, benevolence, resignation, indus- 
try, and hospitality of some venerable fathers, whose recluse convent, 
pitched upon a lotty precipice, is respected by conflicting tribes, and 
preserves an aspect of security against danger and dismay! We should 
grow enamoured of the description, did not some absurd tale of won- 
der-working relics, or some species of imposition on the miserable ig- 
norant natives who live near them, impress on our minds the offensive 
ideas of the spiritual tyranny and superstition of those who yet retain 
the only traces of civilized life which these wilds exhibit. And yet, 
on the whole, notwithstanding their legends and their contributions, 
these fathers are a blessing to those among whom they reside, teach- 
ing them the arts of life, and accumulating a fund out of their present 
abundance, to provide a store for their future wants. 

‘ The situation of England, during the times that I am now speak- 
ing of, was very similar to that of the countries which are above de- 
scribed ; and by a parity of reasoning I would infer, that, as human 
nature, under the same degree of civilization, generally presents the 
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gatne aspect, afew instances (for, when so numerous a body is impli+ 
cated, many hundred instances are but few) of atrocious guilt, even 
supported by indisputable evidence, should not induce a candid mind 
to believe, that, generally speaking, the moiastic orders were unlike 
what we now find them to be in similar situations and circumstances ¢ 
at least the daubingsof deistical fiction are no proof tothecontrary. Scorn« 
ing such substitutions of fact, let us consider them as men living ina 
very dark period, and let us not be so unjust as to try them by the light 
which we now possess. It would be uncandid to believe, that they 
wilfully supported popery while they thought it to be a most iniquitous 
perversion of divine truth. We have certain grounds for knowing, 
that they had not sufficient learning to detect its fallacy. They took 
the matter upon trust; and, with respect to the fraudulent miracles 
by which they imposed upon the people, we know, that a zeal withe 
out knowledge is always blind. ‘The vitiated principles of the church 
justified the inventor of these tricks, who was at liberty to do evil if it 
were productive of future good. But, in most instances, the propa- 
gators of these pious frauds were rather credulous dupes, than ambi- 
tious impostors.’ Vol. i. Pp. 127, 


We have preferred a long extract to numerous quotations, 
which would atleast prese ent a mutilated figure. Wemean 
it, however, as a specimen only, and w ould wish the reader 
to peruse the whole entire. 

The second volume relates chiefly to religion; and we have 
said that our author’s religious sentiments are just and ra- 
tional. Perhaps the disquisition onthe Articles is too exten- 
sive ; and that which derives the authenticity of Revelation, 
from natural appearances too short and unsatisf: ictory. 

The third volume relates to manners, to general lite rature, 
and to the new philosophy. Mrs. W est’ s opinions on shaken 

oints merit our commendation. She will excuse us for 
ditiering from her respecting the ‘ conspiracy’ of the Ency- 
clopedists against religien ; and will admit, that we cannot 
cordially agree with how remarks on reviews and reviewers. 
If reading ‘this article do not give a little pang of remorse for 
TE e were going to add unjust-—accusation, 
e shall think her heart more callous than we should, Siem 
low general productions, expect. We leave the w hole, how- 
ever, to her own fee ‘lings. Ours, we own, have been w réunl. 
oad, : ‘and we may add, in the words of ‘the poet, that she 
as— 


———— ‘shot her arrows o’er the house, 
And hurt her brother.’ 
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Art. XIV.—Travels in the United States of America: com- 
mencing tn the Fear 1793, and ending in 1797. With the 
Author's Journals of his two Foyages across the Atlantic. 
By William Priest. 8vo. 48. Boards. Johnson. 1802. 


WE have been greatly amused with this little work, though 
we cannot promise our readers much additional information 
from the perusal. It is a miniature picture, or rather a 
painting of the Dutch school, where we find the more fa- 
miliar traits, that a superior artist would have overlooked or 
despised. The author has examined more closely the fea- 
tures of the Americans and their country, than former au- 
thors, and has copied them with fidelity. We were enter- 
tained by the progressive history of the settler, the splenetic 
Indian, the accounts of the fisheries, &e.; but Mr. Priest 
has laid various authors under contribution, somewhat too 
unreasonably for the bulk of the work. We shall seleet a 
specimen in his own profession, that of a musician. Itisa 
very entertaining one. 


‘ Prepared as I was to hear something extraordinary from these ani- 
mals, J confess the first frog concert I heard i in America was so much 
beyond any thing I could conceive of the powers of these musicians, 
that I was truly astonished. This performance was al fresco, and took 
place on the night of the 18th instant, ina large swamp, where there 
were at least ten thousand performers; and I really believe not two ex- 
actly in the same pitch, if the octave can possibly admit of so many 
divisions or shades of semitones. An Hibernian musician, who, like 

myself, was present for the first time at this concert of anti Imusic, ex- 
claimed, “ By Jasus, but they stop out of tune to a nicety 

¢ | have been since informed by an amateur, who res ided many 
years in this country, and made this species of music his peeuliar study, 
that on these occ asions the treble is performed by the tree-frogs, the 
smallest and most beautiful species ; they are always of the same co- 
lour as the bark of the tree they inhabit, and their note is not unlike 
the chirp of a cricket: the next in size are our counter tenors; they 
have a note resembling the setting of a saw. AQ still larger species 
sing tenor; and the under part is supported by the bull- -frogs ; which 

are as large as a man’s foot, and bellow out the bass in a tone as loud 
and sonorous as that of the animal from which they take their 
name, 

‘ To an Englishman lately arrived in this country.there are other 
phenomena, equally curious; as fire-tlies, night- hawks, &c. ; but, 
above all, such tremendous peals of thunder and flashes of lightning, 
as can be conceived only by those who have been in southern lati- 
tudes. 

‘ T have often thought, if an enthusiastic cockney, of weak nerves, 
who had never been out of the sound of Bow bell, could suddenly be 
cénveyed from his bed, in the middle of the night, and laid, fast asleep, 
jn an-American swamp, he would, on waking, fancy himsclf in the 
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infernal regions: his first sensation would be from the stings of a my¢ 
riad of musquitoes ;' waking with the smart, his ears would be assailed 
with the horrid noises of the frogs; on lifting up his eyes he woyld 
have a faint view of the night-hawks, flapping their ominous wings 
over his devoted head, visible only from the glimmering light of the 
fire-flies, which he mand naturally conclude were sparks from the bot- 
tomless pit. Nothing would be wanting at this moment to complete 
the illusion, but one of those dreadful explosions of thunder and light- 
ning, 80 extravagantly described by Lee, in C&dipus,’ P. 49. 
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POLITICS, &c. 


Ant. 15.—Gutneas an unnecessary and expensive Incumbrance 
on Commerce; or, the Tmpolic yo repealing the Bank Re- 
striction Bill considered. The second Edition. To which ts 
added an Appendix, shewing the Influence that the Restrie- 
tion Bill has upon our Foret ren Le vehange and Commerce. 
Svo. 3s. 6d. sewed. Nicol. 1803. 


A strange paradox this !—Old rags better than gold !—So revolting 
a title-page will, we fear, discourage the reading of a very sensible, 
well-timed, and well-written pamphlet. That guineas are not neces~ 
sary in commerce, is obvious from well-known fact, that, at the time 
when guineas were very plentiful, there were many comusercial houses 
which ‘transacted each its concerns, to the amount of more than a hun- 
dred thousand pounds a-year, without the appearance of a hundred 
guineas in their houses, ‘That guineas are an incumbrance in a mar- 
ket, may seem just as good a remark, as that ploughs and waggons are 
an incumbrance in a farm- ~yard ; but it is certain, that, if every pay- 
ment in commerce were made in solid gold, the disagrecable effect of 
such a mode of transacting business would be severely felt and com- 
plained of. It is not in itself a matter of any consequence what is 
made the representative of labour or property, whether gold, silver, 
copper, shells, or paper; and, as long as there is a reciprocity of con- 
fidence, whatever boasts the easiest mode of interchange has the ad- 
vantage. ‘This confidence is the result of ‘ approved national and in- 
dividual honesty ;’ and, while a nation is in possession of this most ex- 


cellent character, the easiest mode of transacting business is unques- 
tionably by paper. A very small quantity of metal will suffice for the 
ordinary occurrences of the day; and the nation will bea gainer by 
the mechanical employment of that metal, which was before circu- 
lated merely as the representative of property. ‘These points are dis- 
cussed with great strength of reasoning and perspicuity of language i in 
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the work before us; and the whole is summed up in the following 
propositions, which, the more they are investigated, will the more forci- 
bly lead us to disregard the general clamours against the use of pa- 
per-money. 


‘Ist. That public credit is not created or upheld by metallic mo- 
ney :—that specie is not a symbol of public credit ; and is a very ex- 
pensive incumbrance on commerce. 

‘ 2dly. That paper money is a convenient, nonexpensive, and most 
advantageous medium, through which public credit may be circulated, 
with as much security, as the nature of commerce and public credit 
can give. 

‘ 3dly. That none of the calamities attributed by theorists to an in- 
crease of bank notes, have been realized :—nor are they to be feared as 
long as the grand foundation of public credit, namely, ‘ honesty and 
industry,” remain, 

‘ 4thly, That a nation which possesses a public credit, capable of 
circulating its commodities through the medium of signs, which cost 
comparatively nothing to creace and maintain them, enjoys an incal- 
culable advantage over its rivals in commerce ; and by its trade in the 
precious metals, in an uncoined state, can arbitrate the exchange with 
foreign countries at pleasure. 

‘ Sthly. That the abuses of paper credit are corrigible ; and being 
corrected, there can be no excess of paper money, ‘because its quan- 
tum must be limited by the wants of the public.’ p. 107. 


Hence it is recommended, not only to continue the bank restriction- 
bill to the beginning of the next session, but to leave it for ever op- 
tional to the bank to pay incoin or not, On the general principle, 
with respect to paper-money, the writer’s sentiments appear to be very 
tenable; but whether this important advantage should be given to 
banking-companies, without an equivalent to government, is a ques- 
tion which admits of discussion. Paper-currency depends on confi- 
dence. Where there is so great a circulation, as in this country, be- 
tween the government and almost every individual, as long as go- 
vertmment will take paper in lieu of coin, it must retain its value; but, 
as the real value of this paper rests with government, the stamping of 
this value seems to be its peculiar concern ; and as the effigies of the 
sovereign gave currency to the guineas, so the mark of government 
should appear in all paper-currency. 


ArT. 16.—Bank Notes. A concise Statement of the Nature 
and Consequences of the Restriction of paying in Spcere at 
the Bunk of £ ‘ngland: addressed to the Public in general ; 
and respectfully reconmended, in particular , to the serious 

Attention of the Members of the new Pariiament, By a 
Merchant, Swo. 1s. Jordan. 1802, 


The writer contends very pro; reily, that the argument against the 
payment of notes at the bank, from the nature of the exchange, 1s 
without foundation. But he feels himseli at a loss to discover what 
possible utility can result from the bank’s locking up a few millions of 
specie, inore or Jess, in their chests. ra may well, indeed, feel him- 
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self at a loss ; and a question naturally arises, Whether the chests of. 
the bank of Fngland do not resemble those of the celebrated bank of 
Amsterdam, and contain an equal quantity of gold, silver, and pre- 
cious jewels. The writer does not seem to have investigated the ge- 
neral inquiry, in the preceding article, whether a great quantity of 
bullion, stamped with the king’s image, be or be not desirable. 


' 
ArtT.17.—The Picture of Parliament; or, a History of the 
general Election of 1802. Containing the most remarkable 
Speeches delivered on the Hustings, or otherwise published ; 
the Names of all the Candidates; the State of the Poll at the 
Close of each Election; the Number of Veters, and the De- 
cisions of the House of Commons on the Right of Election, m 
each Borough. To which ts added, an alphabetical List of 
the elected Members, serving as an Index to the Work. 

12mo. 3s. Soards. Grifhths. 1802. 

In what sense the picture of the elections of members of parlias 
ment can be called a picture of parliament, it would be ditlicult per- 
haps for the editor of this useful little work to determine; and, from 
the speeches of candidates for a seat in the house of commons, as well 
as the conduct of many of the constituents of such as are successful, 
very imperfect must be the sketch of the body which composes our le- 
gislaturee How small a portion of the people exercise the nght of 
choice, may be clearly seen in this work ; and the general sentiment 
of the electors and candidates, where a seat has been contested, is as 
well given, as in so short a compass could be expected. During the 
present parliament, it will be a useful book of reterence; and it is well 
calculated to convey necessary information to candidates at future elec- 
tions. The work would have been rendered still more useful, if the 
names of the proprietors of boroughs had been inserted, and the lead« 
ing interests in towns and counties had been mentioned, 


RELIGION. 


ART.18.—A Sermon, preached in the Parish Church of 
Armthorpe, Yorkshire, on Tuesday, June 1, 1802, being 
the Day appointed for a general Thanksgtving. By John 
Whitehouse, Rector of Armthorpe, Kc, 4to. 1s. 6d. Ca- 
dell and Davies. 1802. 


This sermon does credit to the press at Doncaster. From the type, 
the paper, and the margin, we imagined it to have been printed by 
order of the house of lords, or, at least, the lord-mayor and common- 
council of the city of London; nor do its contents differ much, in style 
and matter, from some which we have seen introduced by such autho- 
rity. We read of the ‘ romantic schemes of republicans and levellers,’ 
and a description of the late war, which, however it may be allowed to 
be true in this island, will not meet with equal approbation on the con 
tinent, 


‘ The aim of the adversary was aggrandisement, increase of terri- 
tory, and the erection of a new form of government upon the ruin of 
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alt others, which was to be the admiration and envy of the world. 
With us, the object in view was the preservation of our present con- 
stitution, of our laws and liberties; on one side, it was a war of dos 
minion and conquest ; on the other, of security and defence.’ P. 5, 


Philosophy comes in for its share, 


« The principles of the new philosophy were therefore to be substie 
tuted in the room of Christianity. The speculations of recluse visiona- 
ries and metaphysicians were to be adopted and acted upon, as the 
best means of diffusing more widely general happiness, and of ad- 
vancing the public good. That gradual amelioration in political soe 
ciety, which can only be the work of time, was discarded, and the exe 
perience of ages treated with derision.’ p.6. 


This is the vulgar mode of treating the subject, not considering that 
the head of this new peaneneny, Voltaire, so far from being a re- 
cluse, lived in the midst of the great world, and was the companion 
and correspondent of kings and princes, ‘The termination of war is 

said to have been ‘ rep veatedly attempted by our government, and equi- 
table terms proposed of mutual concession and accommodation, but 
which were as often rejected with haughtiness and disdain,’ But were 
not terms of peace proposed by France, which were treated, in this 
country, with similar hauyhtiness and disdain? A/ter discussing the 
question of war, the nature of our constitution becomes a subject of 
panegyric; and, afier much extraneous matter, we are at length 
brought to what ought to be the maim point in every Christian’s sere 
mon of this description—the government of God manifested in all 
events of life; and we are encouraged to look up to him, at all times, 
for support, We are exhorted, also, to pray for the continuance of 
* our free monarchy and pure religion.” Now, if the village or town 
of Armthorpe in Yorkshire be like most of the villages and towns 
with which we are acquainted, we will venture to say, that not one in 
ten could understand the language or sub bject of this discourse; and 
the majority, we think, had therefore the advant: age, since they might 
return to their homes, to enjoy their own reflexions on the return of 
peace, uninfected with a vast farrago of political speculations. A 
good criterion of a sermon, on such an occasion as this, might be 
drawn from the question, Would it give offence to any Christian 
community in the world? and is it impossil ‘le to compose a sermon on 
peace, which might be received with equal satisfaction by Christians 
in this island and on the continent ? 


Art. 19.—The Advantages of diffused Knowledge. A Ser- 
mon, preached at Scarborough, August 8; and at Aingston 
upon Hull, December 5, 1802, for the Be nefil of two Cha- 
rity-Schools, instituted at those respective Places for the 
Education of the Children of the Poor, By Francis Wrang- 
ham, M.A, 4to. 1s.6d. Mawman, 1803. 


This sermon is, with great propriety, dedicated to the learned so 
ciety of Trinity-college—for its contents are scarcely intelligil ble to the 
majority of a congregation at Kingston-upon-Hull. The ol bject of the 
discourse is to prove that the difusion of knowledge among the lower 
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classes will not be injurious to society. The objections of the bigot and 
the skeptic are repelled. ‘ The autocrats of ‘Turkey and of Russia, 
the pontiffs of Rome and the lamas of Thibet, the savage idolaters of 
of Brahma and Mexitli, the savage auto da fés of the Inquisition, 
the Pierian spring, the Humes and ‘the Voltaires, the Paines and the 
Volneys, the Plantagenets, the Hales, the Boyles, the Lockes, the 
Newtons, Eratostratus and Ephesus, the Nile, the Baltic, American 
gulfs, and the easternmost extremities of Asia, the Cooks and the 
Nelsons, the navy and the British standard,’ all generously co-operate, 
in the present discourse, for the benefit of the poor children of the two 
charity-schools; and, if the people at Hull could keep their purses shut 
against such a display of eloquence and Jearning, the superintending of 
these schools must, in future, not apply to scholars to preach their 
charity-sermons, 

Art. 20.—Remarks on a Pamphlet by Thomas Kipling, 
D.D. Dean of Peterborough, entitled «The Ariutes of the 
Church of England proved not to be Calvinistic? By Aca- 
demius. 8vo. 1s. Mawman. 1802. 

The virulence of Dr. Kipling’s pamphlet was catculated to injure, 
rather than support, the cause which he undertook to defend; and it 
has excited an antagonist of better temper and greater powers of rea~ 
soning, ‘The contest, indeed, is of too insignificant a nature to en- 
gage the attention of the public; and to reconcile or contrast the thir- 
ty-nine articles with the writings of Calvin, is a task for which few 
people of the present day w.ll find either inclination or leisure, The 
simple and plain question is—Can the articles be maintained, or can 
they not, on the foundation of the Holy Scriptures? the support of, 
or oppositjon to, them, by such an abusive bigot as Calvin, being in 
itself of no importance. Academicus has indicated several points, in 
which his adversary, by opposing Calvin, has opposed the Scriptures; 
and he is advised, in case of another address to the public, to attend 
to the following necessary particulars :— 


¢ That to charge opponents with holding opinions which they ex- 
pressly disavow, 1s a violation of the estab lished rules of literary cons 
troversy ;—that to revile their characters has no te ndency either to con- 
vince or to conciliate them ;—that to attribute their s¢ ntuments or ac- 
tions to mental derangement. is not consistent with humanity or com- 
mon decency ;—and that it is the extreme of rashness to stigmatize 
their doctrines as blasphemous, without first enquiring whether they 
are not expressly affirmed in the word of God.’ P. 32. 


ArT. 21.— Christian Benevolence enforced; in a Sermon 
preached in the Parish Church of St. Martm, Leicester, on 
Sunday, October 30, 1802. By Ledward Thom ras V ‘aughan, 
M.A. &e. For the Benefit of a Female Asylum, lately 
established in that Fown. 8vo. 1s. Rivingtons. 1802. 

‘ Many persons in the town and neighbourhood of Leicester, com- 
miserating the case of poor g girls, (who, being trained up in ignorance 
and idleness, and e xposed | in early life to the co sntagion of bad examples, 
are unfitted for any useful office in society, and often fall a prey to se 
duction and prostitution) have opened an asylum fur them, The des 
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sign is to receive such, above the age of twelve years, as appear to be 
objects of compassion, to preserve them from those evils to which they 
are peculiarly liable, to instil into their minds the principles of mora- 
lity and religion, and to inure them to habits of industry and cheerful 
obedience, by instructing and employin; ing g them | in every kind of house- 
hold work, sewing, getting up linen, &c. which may qualify them to 
become good servants, or to earn their qnppert in a reputable manner, 
A house has been prepared for the purpose, in which twelve girls are 
received, and placed under the care of an intelligent and experienced 
matron, subject to the entire direction and control of the subscribers.’ 
P. 5. 


This benevolent design required, we are sorry to say, the aid of a 
sermon; and the charitably- disposed will cont ribute, in some de gree, 
to forward a useful institution, by purchasing this discourse. 


ArT. 22.—A Sermon, preached tn the Parish Church of Wal- 
sall, in the County of Stafford; at the Archleacon’s Visita- 
tion, August 12, 1802. By the Reverend Edward Cooper, 
Rector of Hamstall Ridware, Ke. Published by Desire of 
the Archdeacon, and the Clergy. vo. 1s. Cadell and 
Davies. 1802. 

A judicious discourse on the duty of the clergy, to be attentive to the 
doctrine of the church on justification by faith alone; and to beware 
of those errors against which the articles on that subject was particu- 
larly framed. 


ArT. 23.—Death by Sin, but Eternal Life by Jesus Christ, 
exemplified ; in the Substance of two Discourses, delivered 
August 22, 1802, at Back Street Meeting-House, Iorse- 
ly-Down. By Henry Hunt. 8vo. 1s. No Bookseller’s 
Name. 1802. 

The subject is glorious: the sentiments are frequently just and 
good: the style is always, and the matter sometimes, adapted merely 
to a methodist meeting. 


Art. 24.—Misertcordia; or Compassion to the Sorrows of the 
Heart. By Robert Hawker, D.D. Kc. 12mo. 1s. Wil- 
liams. 1802, 

The Misericordia is an excelent instit: ition, at Plymouth, for the 
relief of distressed strangers. After removing their corporeal wants, 
their spiritual necessities are considered; and the following addresses 
are drawn up, with the view of making them Christians of that deno- 
mination which is generally termed methodistical, 


Art. 25.—Zilustrations of Scriptural Characters: from the 
four Gospels. Bu the Rev. hk. Polwhele. $vo. 3s. sewed, 
Cobbett and Morgan. 1802. 

The object of this work is to urge the attention of readers to those 
characters which infidelity treats with great caprice and wantonness. 

By placing them in a true point of view, it is hoped th at those who 
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have been deluded by misrepresentation will cultivate a better acquain« 
tance with the histories referred to. The illustrations are well drawn, 
and cannot fail to be useful to young people. 


Art. 26.—The unrwalled Felicity of the British Empire. A 
Sermon preached at Salters’ Hall November ith, 1802, at 
the Commemoration of our great ‘national Deliverances, an- 
nually observed in that Place. By the Reverend James Ste- 
wen. Published at the Request of some of the Author's 
Friends. 8vo. 1s. Ogle. 1802. 


This happiness is proved by a comparison between our own country 
and the Jewish state. ‘The natural advantages, the civil liberties, the relis 
gious privileges, and the providential interpositions, are displayed, 
which have long been enjoyed by the inhabitants of this realm. We 
do not wish to detract an iota from such a panegyric: but some of its 
parts naturally force upon our recollection the Spartan adage, on ov 
ease with which the praise of the Athenians may be celebrated a 
Athens. 


AGRICULTURE. 
Art. 27.—Letters and Papers on Agriculture, Planting, Xe. 


Selected from the Correspondence of the Bath and West of 


England Sovrety, for the Encouragement of Agrwulture, 
Arts, Manufai tures, an d Commerce. Originally published 
an nine Volumes, abr idgedintwo. 2Vols, 8ve. 11s. Boards, 
Robinsons. 18 


The nine volumes, originally published by the Bath and West-of- 
England Society, are, in this collection, brought within the shorter 
compass of two, ‘not by a partial selection of particular papers, but 
by preserving the substance of every one, rejecting only such parts of 
each as are uninteresting.’ We will not pretend to have compared 
these two with the former nine volumes, their prototypes; but, so far 
as our recollection assists us, the most important observations seem to 
be retained ; and the present appears to be a valuable abridgement. 


ArT.28.—On the Improvement of poor Soils, read in the 
Holderness Agricultural Soctety, June 6, 1796, 7n Answer 
to the following g Question; * What is the be st Method of cul- 
tivating and improving poor Soils, where Lime and Ma- 
nure cannot be had? With an Appendix and Notes. By 
J. Alderson, M.D. 8vo. 2s. Vernor and Hood. 


‘This is an ingenious little essay ; but we cannot admit the author’s 
doctrine in its whole extent. The necessity of a union of earths as 
vegetable food, because a union is necessary for fluxing by heat, will 
not admit of an argument. That fences render ground | fertile, by ob- 
structing the ube and ‘ shaking’ the electrical ‘fluid from it, is also 
too fanciful ; and that alders, a , and moss, produce iron, is not 
supported by the s slightest evidence. We have reason to think that 
calces of iron injure the fertility a land, only when in excess, In moe 
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derate proportions, they seem to add to it.—Some of our author’s 
ideas, particularly respecting irrigation, are, however, ingenious and 
just. 


ArT. 29.—4 Lecture intreductory to a Course of Lectures on 
the Theory and Practice of Agriculture, by a So wly of 
practical Furmers: delivered at the Ag ree ultural Institu- 
tion, Spring Gardens, on Tuesday, Fel ruary 8, 1803. 
4to, 3s. 6d. Wint 
This institution is not designed to rival or interfere with other 

agricultural societies, or with those of which agriculture is one object. 

The authors speak, with respect, of those patriotic characters to which 

the science is so much indebted. ‘They think, however, perhaps with 

reason, that vivd voce communications may be more impressive and 
useful; and they mean, if suitably encouraged, to establish a aépét for 
the exhibition and communication of the various implements and me- 
chanical i improvements in the practice of agricultural operations, with 

a library comprising every valuable publication on the subject.—The 

introduction is clear, comprehensive, and judicious. 


MEDICINE, &c. 

ArT. 30.—A pomilar View of the Structure and Economy of 
the Lluman Body: interspersed with Reflections, moral, 
practical, and miscellaneous; tncluding modern Discove- 
ries, and designed for general Information and Improve- 
ment. To which vs anne. ved, an Explanation of Difficult 
Lerms. By John Feltham. \2mo. 7s. Boards. Ginger. 
1803. 


We are so often embarrassed by the half-learned pretender, that we 
are, perhaps, not the most impartial critics of ‘ popular works, This, 
before us, though far too dittus se, is, however, interesting, by the very 
happy manner in which the descriptions are conveyed. "Yet there are 
too many errors, owing to the extreme complaisance of the author, 
who trusts, implicitly, every writer who speaks with confidence, and 
has been popular betore this publication commenced. 

The frontispice is attractive, though very mcorrect in point of 
drawing ; and we do not wonder at the attention of the lady, when we 
perceive her contemplating the human heart. The i instructor has his 
hand on his heart, but is unable to draw the lady from her study; and 
she, indeed, seems rather intent on some object more interesting, of 
which the heart is only a symbol, While we speak of this organ, we 
may just mention a strange error on this subject, where the author 
describes the heart as roving through the breast, because, in some situ- 
ations, its beat is not felt at the usual place. On the contrary, it is 
secured in its situation with peculiar care. Pe rhaps the picture may 
have been taken at this moment; and the anxiety in the lady’s looks 
seems to show that she fears a heart may rove. The motto to this 
frontispice, however, baffles our ee we shall transcribe it, 
as an exercise for the ‘ seventh form boys :’ we never went beyond the 
sixth,—* Doctrina delectans animam Seaemacit:? 
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Art. 31:—The Edinburgh New Dispensatory: contaniing' 
1. The Elements of pharmaceutical Chemistry.. 2. The 
Materia Media ; or, an Account of the different Substances 
employed in Medicine. 3. The pharmaceutical Preparations 
and medicinal Compositions of the latest Editions of the Lon- 
don and Edinburgh Pharmacopeias: 8v0. 9s. Boards. 
Robinsons. 

While we in vain wait for a pharmaceutical treatise, equa ally in- 
teresting and co-extensive with the later improvements in chemistry, 
we announce this last editton of the Edinburgh New Dispensatory, net 
essentially differing from that of 1794. Another Dispensatory, from 
the same college, is also soon expected; and we may then look for 
another edition of the present work. Great bodies, however, mové 
with a dignity inconsistent with rapid progress: they threaten long be- 
tore they strike. 

But when we speak of a pharmaceutical treatise, we suspect that we 
are liable to be misunderstood, What is called pharmacy in the pre- 
sent volume, is a body of doctrines calculated for the operator, and thé 
general principles of the subject. The real meaning of the word is 
the doctrine of the effecis of different menstrua on various bodies, so 
far as they adapt them for medical use, and the changes produced on 
them, as medicines, by the ditierent processes, ‘This is a work of which 
we have no example in our language, except so far as approaches are 
made to it in the short imperfect notes added to each process. With 
such materials in our hands, we trust we shall not be long without an 


able volume upon this subject. 


ART. 32.—Practwal Information on the malignant Scarlet 
Fever and Sore-throat. In which a new Mode of Treat- 
ment ws freely communicated. By E. Peart, M.D. 8ve. 
is.6d. Miller. 1802. 

In the preface, Dr. Peart enlarges a little on different medical the- 
ories, “ar pee those of Dr. Cullen, Dr. Darwin, and Dr. Brown, 
He finds all somewhat embarrassed with dithculties, and, in general, 
unsatisfactory. The principal information contained in this little work 
is an effectual remedy for the scarlatina and malignant sore-throat. It 
consists of a drachm of volatile alkali in two ounces and half of water: 
the dose, two tea-spoonfuls—the twentieth part of alkali; wz. three 
grains. On the efiicacy of this medicine we shall make no remarks. 
It may be observed, that it was a peculiar epidemic, and the medi- 
cine was at first given towards its decline, when medicine is some- 
times more etilectual. It continued} however, to succeed ; and the 
world is greatly indebted to Dr. Peart for his communication, The 
author enlarges, with some humour, on the chemical reasoning which 
the fact will excite, to account for the success of the medicine: but 
this, as well as the actions of oxygenated remedies, will still remain 
uncertain. We may, however, ask the prs whether one circum- 
stance may not be properly taken into consideration ; viz, the com- 
parative facility with which the oxygen may be separated from. the’ 
different substances, in combination with which it is exhibited, 
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Art. 33.—An Account of the Discovery and Operation of a 
new Medicine for Gout. Svo. 4s. sewed. Johnson. 


We are not fond of specifics; nor do we implicitly trust to reme- 
dies kept as secrets. Yet the gout is a disorder, notwithstanding its 
numerous martyrs, so little understood even at this time, that we can- 
not say a cure will be impossible. We are, however, strongly in- 
clined still to doubt, especially as some trials which we have witness- 
ed, though not steady or suthciently continued, have not supported 
the pretensions here brought forward. 

The present medicine does not, however, rank with quack arcana, 
One physician, Dr. Beddoes, knows the fruit from which it is pre- 
pared—for the remedy is a vegetable, and uncompounded. Others 
are entrusted with it; and men “of science, in whose hands it has been 
placed, speak of it with commendation. ‘The author, too, wishes 
only to establish its utility, and is then willing to resign the sectet, on 
receiving a proper reward, Should it prove successful, he deserves a 
very < onsiderable one. 


COW POX. 


ArT. 34.—A Treatise on the Cow-Pox; containing an Enu- 
meration of the principal Facts in the History of that Dis- 
ease; the Method of cominunicating the Infection by Inocu- 
lation; and the Means of distin curshing between the genu- 
ine and spurious Cow-Por. Illustrated by Plates. By 
George Bell, Surgeon. 12me. 3s. Bound. Longman 
and Rees. 1802. 


This is a very perspicuous and judicious account of what is hitherto 
known on the subject of the cow-pox. Mr. G. Bell, the son of Mr. 
Benjamin Bell of Edinburgh, engages at some length in the subject, 
and trusts, perhaps a little too indiscriminately, what his predecessors 
have advanced. We chiefly allude to Dr. Loy’s Experiments on the 
Effects of the Matter of the Grease producing the Cow-pox, ‘and what 
has been called the ‘ spurious disease.” On the former, we have ‘suffi- 
ciently enlarged ; and on the latter subject we would only remark, 
that we wish the language*to be altered. It is either the cow-pox, or 
not: the distinction should be accurately attended to, and, as our 
author remarks, the vaccine pustule observed daily. If it be not the 
vaccina in every period, with its progressive regular changes, it is 
nething. ‘lhe same has been noticed of small-pox, and does not mi- 
litate — the former rather than the latter disease. 


ArT. 35.—Practical Observations on Vaccination: or Inocula- 
tion oe the Cow-Pock. By John Redman Coxe, M.D. &c. 
Embellished with a coloured Engraving, representing a com- 
parative View of the various Stages of the Vaceine and Small- 
Por. 8vo. 48. Philadelphia. 1802. 


This is the first work on vaccina that we have seen from the new 
world. ‘The disease appears there nearly asin Europe; but we think 
the fever seems a little Jonger, and sometimes more severe. Dr, 
Coxe considers the subject with great propricty, though perhaps 
with a little too much prolixity and minuteness of remark. His eb- 
servations, however, are judicious and instructive, . 
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EDUCATION. 


ArT. 36.—Juvenile Biography: or, Lives of celebrated Chil. 
dren. Inculcating Virtue by eminent E xamples from real 
Life. To which are added Moral Reflections, addressed to 
the Youth of both Sevres. By Mr. Joie, Professor of the 
Spanish and French Languages. 12mo. 68. sé wed. Dulau. 


The number of wonderful children in France exceeds very much 
what we meet with in England, where early years are still regarded 
as adapted more for air and exercise than sedentary occupations. 
Locke and Newton are said not to have displayed any extraordinary 
talents till they had passed their twelfth year; and, what is learned be- 
fore seven years of age by way of study, is not likely to be of long 
duration. At the same time, if we do not wish parents to attempt to 
make prodigies of their children too soon in life, their education is 
not to be neglected; and this work will show what the human mind 
is capable of “producing | in the first stage of its existence. It is not so 
much to be read by the young as by their parents, to whom it will af- 


ford a great fund of amusement. 


ArT. 37.—The Parlour Teacher. 12mo. 6d. Darton and 
Harvey. 
Art. 38.—The Post Boy. 12mo. 6d. Darton and Harvey. 
Two little A B C books, with suitable engravings. 


ArT. 39.—Parental Education; or, Domestic Lessons: a 
Miscellany, intended for Youth. By £. A. Kendal, Esq. 
12mo0. 4s. Bound. Hurst. 1803. 

We agree with our author in his ideas of the superior abilities dis- 
played in modern books of amusement, for the young, over those of 
former years. Yeta great many of these enlighte n ed volumes ought 
to be discountenanced, if not despised, by all those who profess the 
religion established in this kingdom. Their writers have too much 

hilosophy to mention the Christian system. What a debt would 
they have laid on their fellow-citizens, if, while they rejected the su- 
perstition of earlier authors in this class, and supplied its place with 
useful knowledge, they had retained that divine institution, compared 
with which their own imaginations are but the dream of a sick brain! 

Mr. Kendal speaks very decorously of truth and virtue; so did the 

stoics: but he talks no more than they did of the God of Christians. 

As their histories are, both of them, — ancient, we see nut why 

one of them should be supposed to describe a real person, more than 

the other: how then comes it to pass, that, in a chapter ‘ On the 

Forgiveness of Injuries,’ great mention is made of Dion of Syracuse, 

and not a word said of the vastly superior example of Jesus of Nazae 

reth? 


ART. 40. “ Key to Chambaud’s Exercises : beng a correct 
Translation of the various Exercises con tained wn that Book. 
By E. J. Voisin. 12mo. $s. Bound. Longman and Rees. 
1805. 

How the translator can call this ‘ A Key to Chambaud,’ we cannot 
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conceive. A man who should see the books together, without know- 
ing the order of the time in which they were printed, might as well term 
the volume ‘ A Key to M. Voisin.’ All that we see in this produc- 
tion convinces us that it is worse than useless; for it will either enable 
an unqualified person to pretend to teach by Chambaud’s Exercisés, 
or it will enable an idle boy to defeat the intentions of a good master, 


Art. 41.—Elements of French Grammar, more espectally de- 
signed for the Use of the Gentlemen Cadets of the Royal 
Military Academy at Woolwwh. By Lewis Catty. 12mo. 
3s. Bound. Johnson. 1802. 


Of Mr. Catty’s abilities, as a teacher, we certainly ought to think 
highly, because he is retained in that capacity at the Woolwich Aca- 
demy: but we see no signs of superiority in his grammar over those 
that are already in use. In our opinion, Chambaud’s was the best di- 
vision of the tenses, because the most simple. Mr. Catty’s indicative 
mode has a present, a preter-imperfect, two preterites, ON€ ANTERIOR, 
one preter-pluperfect, two futures, and two conditionals. We do not 
think that the reduction of the parts of speech to eight, by throwing the 
noun and adnoun, the verb and participle together, is an equivalent 
for this excessive prolixity. 


ArT. 42. —Maternal Instruction, or, Family Conversations, 
on moral and entertaining Subjects, mterspersed with Mi 
story, Biography, and original Stortes. Designed for the 
Perusal of Youth. By Elizabeth Helme. 2 Vols. 12mo. 
6s. Boards, Longman and. Rees. 


Mrs. Helme has, in this work, made a very pleasing addition to the 
juvenile library. The conversations are desultory, but selected with 
much judgement. Every child musi be amused by reading them; and 
to be improved, we think, he cannot fail, 


POETRY. 


Art. 43.—The Infidel and Christian Philosophers: or, the 
last Hours of Voltaire and Addison contrasted, 4 Poem. 
4to. 1s. Vernor and Hood. 1802. 


‘ See where, encircled by his atheist train, 

A wretched prey to agonizing pain, 

Upon his death-bed lies, in deep despair, 

The celebrated, witty, gay Voltaire ! 

A man to each succeeding sceptic dear ; 

Whose arts they follow, and whose name revere ! 
He who first gave their darling project birth, 
Of rooting out religion from the earth ; 

And, vain of praise by fawning flatt *rers giv’n, 
Dar’d hur! defiance in the face of Heav’n. 

With specious talents curs’d, in quest of fame, 
Lur’d by th’ attraction of a guilty name, 

He those endowments ’gainst the donor turn’d ; 
And with infuriate zeal and ardour burn’d, 


Crit. Rev. Vol. 37. April, 1803. 2K 
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Eeach vestige of the Gospel to efface, 

And crush the Saviour of the human race, 

Long time, a stranger to remorse or fear, 

He ran uncheck'd his blasphemous career ; 
Beyond conception saw his schemes succeed, 

And inly triumph’'d in the impious deed. 

Ev’n then, when, near the summit of desire, 

He fear'd with joy excessive to expire, 

Grown grey with age, and harden’d in his crimes, 
(Example terrible to future times ') 

Sudden he sinks beneath th’ avenging rod 

Of a much-injur’d long-ferbearing God. 

The season destin'd for probation fled, 

Condemn’d to feel ere number’d with the dead, 
(Immers’d in anguish, hopeless of a cure) 

Some portion of those pains the damn’d endure.’ P. 8, 


These are tolerable rhymes. The author is, indeed, a better rhymer 
than reasoner; for he implicitly believes the Jesuitical tales of the abbé 
Barruel. We are always sorry to see a good cause defended by weak 
arguments. What could the gentleman, who proves the advantages 
of Christianity by the fears of “the delirious Voltaire and the resigna- 
tion of Addison, reply, if some Scotch materialist were to rest a de- 
fence of atheism upon the calmness of Hume at his death ? 


Art.44.—Poems by the late Mrs. Charles Mathews. Dedt- 
cated, by Permession, to the Right Hon. the Countess Fitz- 
william: Sve. 5s. Boards. Rivingtons. 1802. 


‘ How sweet among the woodland scenes to rove, 
When dew-gem ‘d trees their budding charms display, 

And listen to the thrilling voice of love, 
That floats melodious on the breath of May. 

To mark the bursting germ, the infant flow’r, 
Catch the health-giving breeze of early dawn, 

Mark the bright tints of morn’s empurpled hour, 
And stray delighted o’er the spangled lawn. 

©! these are scenes that wake th’ approving thought, 
That bid reflection soar on eagle-wing ! 

With conscious worth, with sense, and fecling fraught, 
All that e’er peace can give and mem'ry bring. 

Such were the joys, in life’s fair morn I knew, 

When every thought was bliss, and every hope was new.’ P. 9. 


There are poems of considerable merit in this volume: but the au- 
thoress is now no more. 


ArT. 45.—Floribelle; or, the Tale of the Foreste, a Ballad. 
In four Parts. In Imutation of the ancient Style.  4¢o. 
ls. 6d. Kirby. 1803. 

The author of these rhymes imitates our old ballads, by the frequent 
use of repetitions, and by adding a final ¢ to most of his words. The 
story is clumsily contrived, and badly versifed, 
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‘ The ladye scream’d the youth was fainte—— 
Who can the sequel telle ? 

Tis needlesse for the Muse to painte, 
—Indeede she cannot welle.’ Pp. 7. 














ArT. 46.—Rhyme and Reason ; short and original Poems. 8ve 
4s. Boards. Blacks and Parry. 1803. 


‘ Lest the ungentle reader should think the author of the following 
poems too arrogant in assuming a claim to “ reason” in his rhymes, 
it may be necessary to state the writer’s own ideas on the subject :— 
By annexing the term reason, he presumes to say, that he has endea- 
voured to put some meaning into his verses ; whether it be good, bad, 
or indifferent, is a question to he decided by the candid critic alone. 
The writer is not withcut hope that his gentle readers who are conver- 
sant with modern poetry (as it is termed most courteously) will thank 
him for his attempt to combine rhyme and reason, on the score of no- 
velty. The author declares openly to critics of all descriptions, that 
he is not so courteous to himself as to think that his poems have the 
smallest claim to the title of poetry. With respect to the familiarity 
of his style, the author deems no apology necessary, as slip-shod 
Muses, and other ladies e dishabille, or, in Mh English, halt-dressed, 


are at present the fashion or rage.’ F. 
These poems are the trifles of a man of talents. 


‘ The Poetical Mistress. 


« My Chloe has immortal charms 
Which time and death defy ; 
Of ivory are both her arms, 
And a diamond is each eye: 


‘ Her hair of ebony is made, 
Each lock so strong and big 

That not e’en fashion will persuade 

. My nymph to wear a wig: 

‘ Her bosom, all so fair and round, 
Is made of alabaster ; 

So no good reason can be found 
To say it will not last her. 


‘ The face of this enchanting maid 
Is one bright damask rose, 

And when it on her cheeks shall fade 
"Twill flourish on her nose! 


‘ For beauty equal and for fame, 
tler praise I'll still rehearse ; 

W hose charms are lasting as my flame, 
And deathless as my verse.’ P. 54. 





¢ On Chloe’s Reserve. 


‘ Let Chloe put on her i imperious frown ; 
Or, what is worse, resume her treacherous smiles, 
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I care not, I am posting up to town, 
Saddle my horse—’tis only fifty miles, 


‘ Some swains, indeed, would hang themselves on willows, 
Or plunge their noddles into streams so cold ; 

JT hate fresh water and salt water billows— 
Pho, these are boyish tricks, and I’m too old ! 


‘Chloe would wed me did she think I had wealth— 
Chloe is deep, perhaps, but I am deeper ; 
I'll walk the Mall, and woo some !ass by stealth, 
And buy as pure good love, and so much cheaper!’ P. 8@. 





¢ To my Family Harpsichord, 
‘ Sweet emblem, well thy various notes pourtray 
The chequer’d cares of my domestic day, 
In the rough rumbling cadence of thy base 
My butcher’s and my brewer’s voice I trace: 
When shriller sounds arise upon mine ear 
My wife's melodious pipe I seem to hear; 
When to her maids she speaks her sov'reign will, 
Or curtain lectures tell it plainer still, 
Those strains again—ah, no! they higher soar— 
Some cordials, John ; ; and shut the nurs’ry door. 
Thus, with my duns, my children, and my wife, 
I play the treble and the bass of life : 
Blest instrument, thy notes and mine are one, 
Save your’s have stops, and mine, alas! have none!’ p, 82. 


This author evidently knows what a sonnet should be, and should 
not have classed poems of twelve and sixteen lines under that title. 
We may add, that, to abuse Peter Pindar, is not very decent in a man 
who has thought proper to imitate him. 


ART. 


47.—Love: an Allegory. To whih are added several 


Poems and Translations, By James Lawrence. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Faulder. 1802. 


A translation of this poem, Mr. Lawrence tells us, met with the 
most flattering success in Germany. We trust it is less likely to please 


in England. The world, it seems, was very virtuous and very happy, as 
long as it was governed by Religion, and as Religion remained on good 
terms with Love; but its miseries began when Super rstition introduced 
Chastity, and delivered Love into the custody of the jailor Hymen. 
The translation of Mathison’s beautiful ode is but poorly executed. 





This poet, indeed, has, of all the German writers, been the most un- 
fortunate in his translator, except Goethe, whose Herman and Doro- 
thea was utterly ruined by its execrable version. The ‘ Poet’s Consola- 
tion’ paraphrases a thought which hes been expressed by Waller in 
his happiest manner. ‘The best thing in the volume is this— 


‘ As gay lord Edward in a lively freak 

Kissed antient Margaret, for the dame was kind, 
He found, although the rose had left her cheek, 
‘The thorn upon her chin remain behind,’ P. 46. 
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DRAMA. 


Art. 48.—The Fall of Carthage. A Tragedy. First present- 
ed at the Theatre, Whitby. With dAdditwns and Correc- 
tions. By William Watkins. 8vo. 2s. 6d. Law. 1802. 


This tragedy is upon a noble story. The blank-verse is tolerably 
constructed, and its faults only such as are common to all indifferent 
tragedies ; but sins of omission are as deadly in poetry as in religion; 
and this drama must be condemned under the statute against me; 
diocrity. 


ArT. 49.—Joseph. A sacred Drama. By W.T. Procter. 
Svo. is. 6d. No Bookseller's Name. 1802. 


Mr. Procter has unfortunately supposed, that to arrange ten syllae 
bles in a line is to write blank-verse. 


Call my steward to attend them. Faithful! 
| Enter Faithful. 
Go ‘tend those weary’d trav'llers. They come from 
Canaan’s far distant clime: but not so far 
As to ‘scape th’ universal famine—Ah ! 
No. It rages, by divine command, thro’ 
Many a fated country. Qur’s is the 
Storehouse of supplies—the tavour’d spot of 
Heav’n’s all fructifying smile—decreed, in 
God's high council, the repository 
EK chanstiess, of provision Lounteous, 
Which he has made to save a famish’d world 
From starving ; and the craving appetite, 
By pinching hunger ravenous made, t to 
Satisfy. See yond: er, Faithful, they creep 
With feeble step; with dilliculiy my 
Docr they'll reach.’ Pp. 38. 


NOVELS. 


Arr. 50.— Romance of the Pyrenees. 4 Vols. 12me. 18s. 
Boards. Robinsons. 1802. 


Whatever has been invented to perplex, astonish, and terrify, sinks 
into a tame and insipid narrative, when compared with the descrip- 
tions before us. It 1s attempted however, in the last volume, to re- 
duce the whole to probability, to easy contrivances, and artificial 
means of exciting terror, ‘The management we c anack highly ap- 
prove; the first part is too much height ened; and it fails of its effect, 
by the too strong working of the engine. Beyond a certain point, pain 
ceases, and agony is lost in stupefaction, In the concluding volume, 
the tale is again told to explain the contrivance, and it palls upon the 
sense. Numerous improbabilities also, which are not cleared, contri- 
bute to disgust us. On the whole, it is the work of no common artist. 
Much knowledge, in different departments of science, occasionally 
eccurs; but management, perhaps experience, is requisite to bring 
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his powers to their proper exertion, without which, the effect must 
necessarily fail. 


ArT. 51.—Nothing New, a Novel, in which is drawn charac- 
teristic Sketches from modern and Fashionable Life. 3 Vols. 
12mo. 10s. 6d. Boards. Booth. 1802. 


‘ Ex pede Herculem.’ The language, through the whole, is 
equally incorrect, and the incidents most strange and: improbable. 
They may be drawn from modern and fashionable life; but it is a life 
of which we have not the slightest idea, 





Art. 52.—Lccentru yes * a Novel. 3 Vols. 12mo. 
10s. 6d. Boards. Booth. 1802. 


- A scion from the German stock, and as stupid and improbable as 
any of those productions which we have hitherto imported from that 
country. ‘The hero is at once a libertine and a man of horour—prime- 
minister to three or four monarchs, not in succession, but of different 
kingdoms—a natural philosopher, acting the conjurer—the man of 
science without study, of business without application. ‘The work is 
decidedly a translation, and far from a correct one. We often catch 
the original word through the author’s blunders. 


Art. 53.—Celina, or Tale of Mystery, by Ducray-Dumenil, 
4 Vols. 12mo. 16s. Boards, Lane. 1803. 


The first two volumes of this work are professedly translated from 
the French nevel which furnished Mr, Holcroft with his celebrated 
melo-drama, The Tale of Mystery. ‘The last two are imitations only, 
and somewhat faint. On the whole, the work is highly interesting, 
though the villanous conduct of the Trequelins renders it, occasionally, 
painful; and we suspect that such tales of villany may sometimes sug- 
gest, rather than deter from crimes, ‘The dexouement is managed with 
peculiar dexterity. 


MISCELLANEOUS LIST. 


Arr. 54.—Part the First, of an Address to the Public, from 
the Socrety for the Suppression of Fice, instituted, im eee 
don, 1802. Setting forth, with a List of the Me mbe rs, the 
Utility and Necessity of such an Institution, and its Claim to 
public Support. 8vo. 28. Sprage. 1803. 

We have read this calm, persuasive, and dispassionate, Address 
with great satisfaction. The author’s views are clear, judicious, and 
discriminated ; and the whole plan merits very considerable commen- 
dation. We cannot doubt of its meeting with encouragement. 


ART. 55.— Fun for every Day in the Fear, or Food for all Pa- 
lutes, a choice Collection of the best Jests and Witticisms. 
i2mo. 3s. Gd. Boards. Hurst. 


* It cannot be expected that this long bill-of-fare will be found uni- 
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form and equal through the whole year: if, however, the food on some 
of the days be but dry and maigre, yet very frequently the dishes have 
a deal of go#t and seasoning in “them. 


Art. 56.—British Liberty; or, Sketches, critwal and demon- 
strative, of the State of English Subjects. To which are an- 
nered, summary Remarks on Revolution, High Treason, 
and Trial by Jury. Addressed to the People of England 
generally, and to the Soldiers of his Britannic Majesty's Re- 
giments of Foot-Guards, Kc. With an Appendiv, containing 
an interesting Extract from a public Print, and br ref Ob- 
servations on the presumptive Existence of a dangerous So- 
ciety. By Amicus Patria. 12mo. 6d. Neil. 1803 


How Mr. Amicus Patri came to adopt the epithets of critical and 
demonstrative for his sketches, we know not; for certainly there is no- 
thing in them examined with any sort of extionl skill, nor any thing 
demonstrated that all the world did not know before. The author says 
that no country but eur own can boast a Greenwich or a Chelsea-Ho- 
spital. So far as names go, he is right. We shall take no trouble to 
go to any other part of the continent to refute him, until he has demon- 
strated to us that ‘ the Hospital of Invalids’ is not in existence at 
Paris. 


« Ever vain and useless will be the attempts of disaffected persons, 
if there be any such now, to excite rebellion in this country, The 
immense majority of loyal, patriotic, and well affected people, con- 
tent with the laws which protect them, will at any period declare 
themselves against all insurgents, in defence of their king, constitu- 
tion, lives, and properties.” P. 15. 


We did not think, on opening these Sketches, that the writer had 
sufficient discernment to make this obvious remark ; but, as he has, it 
is a pity he did not save his money instead of spending it to printa 
book both ridiculous and unnecessary. 


Art. 57.—Gradus ad Cantabrigiam: or, a@ Ditionary of 
Terms, academical and colloguial, or Cant, which are used 
at the University of Cambridge. With a Variety of cu- 
rious and entertaining Illustrations. 8vo. 3s. Richard- 
Son, 1805. 


In a fluctuating body like the university, the age of words is of a 
much shorter duration than in other places; and, useful as this Gradus 
may be, it cannot, at the utmost, serve nine years—that is to say, 
three generations of gownsmen. ‘This will not displease the editor, 
who, in collecting materials for his future work, might insert a little 
more of the current wit of the university ; unless, with the promotion 
of its celebrated epigrammatist to high magisteri: al dignity, that arti- 
cle ceases to be current, and is not admitted within the regions of 
Golgotha, 
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ArT. 58.—A Collection of Papers intended to promote an In- 
stitution for the Cure and Prevention of Infectious Fevers, 
in Newcastle and other populous Towns, together with the 
Communications of the most eminent Physicians, relative to 
the Safety and Importance of annexing Feéver- Wards to the 
Newcastle and other Infirmaries. Parts I. and II. \2mo. 

Boards. Murray and Highiey. 


This subject has often occurred to us, and the attempt has claimed 
our highest approbation. We are pleased to observe the unremitted 
attention paid toit, and wish this benevolent plan every success. The 
minute details prevent our enlarging further on it. 


Art. 59.— A Meteorological Journal for the Year 1802. By 
William Bent. 8vo. 2s. Bent. 


Mr. Bent continues his useful observations, and it will be advantageous 
to compare his observations with those of other meteorologists. In the 
year 1802, the greatest height of the barometer was, in January » VIZ. 
30.66, and the “least, 28. 79 in November: the mean, 30.05. The 
range of the thermometer was from 79° to 26°: the mean 5).2. The 
mean heat of April 50.9. The hygrometer was from 69 to 35: the 
mean 54°. ‘The rain only 15.12 inches, of which 3.04 fell in July, 


and only .23 in January. 


ArT.60.—A general introductory Discourse delivered Tues- 
day, Nov. 16, 1802, on the Objects, Advantages, and tn- 
tended Plan of the new Institution ‘for public Lectures on 
natural Philosophy y, nn Newcastle-upon-Tyne. By William 
Turner, one of the Secretaries to the Literary and Philoso- 
phical Sovie ty of Newcastle, and Lecturer in the new Lnstt- 
tution. 8vo. 1s. Johnson. 1802. 


The introduction is, on the whole, judicious, and ‘ the advantages’ 
well detailed ; yet we think the plan too extensive for amateurs; and 
such only can be expected 1 in a provincial town. A list of donations 
and subscriptions is annexed, which we wished to have seen more ex- 


tensive. 





* In answer to numerous inquiries, we beg to inform our 
dads that the continuation of the Criticism on the Grenville 
Homer will be given in our next Number. 











APPENDIX 


THE THIRTY-SEVENTH VOLUME 


oF THE 
NEW ARRANGEMENT 


CRITICAL REVIEW. 





Art. l.—Hiftoire des Mathématiques, Sec. 


Hiftory of the Mathematics. By ‘f. E. Montucla. (Continued 
from Fol. YX. p- 494+) 


THE invention and conftruétion of logarithms having been 
treated in the firft two volumes of this hiftory , fo far as they 
were brought towards perfection in the feventeenth century, 
M. Montucla, in the volume before us, defcribes the improve- 
ments that have been made in the courfe of the laft or 

eighteenth ce: as by Sherwin, Gardiner, Lalande, Schulze, 
Vega, Hutton, ' ‘aylor, Callet, &c. Among many others, we 
here find the following curious article: «A particular anecdote, 
which we learn from the preface of Vega, is, that while in Eu- 
rope the two works of Vlacq, the moft complete in their kind, 
demanded, in confequence of their {carcity, a new edition, which 
no perfon “dared to undertake, thefe two works were reprinted 
in China, and even in the imperial! palace, in Chinefe characters, 
and under a title, which in Latin is to this wnport: Magnus 
Canon Logarithmorum, tum pro Sinibus ac Tangentibus ad Jfingula 
De na fecunda, tum pro Numeris abjolutis ab Unitate ad 100,000. 
Tjpis Sinenfibus in Aula Pekinenfi, Juffu Imperatoris (Kang: hi) 
excufus, 1721, in three folio volumes, Ciinele paper.” OF 
this curious impreffion, M. Vega has icen a copy ac Viennay 
and, Montucla adds, we have eliewhere remarke -d that this e: Ne 
peror was a great admirer, both of the preciiion of Euclid’s de- 
monftrations, and of the invention of logasithms; and, what 
perhaps could, at the fame time, be faid of no European 
prince, he calculated triangles with great facility.— Taylor’s 
Logarithms of Sines and Tangents, for every tingle fecond, 
are noticed with due refpeét. After which, a particular Jefcrip- 
tion of the contents of Callet’s beautiful and uicful edition is 
App. Vol. 37. 2L 
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given; and next the author fpeaks, with extraordinary applaufe, 
of the complete and accurate collection of tables made in this 
country by Dr. Hutton, whick the hiftorian calls un chef-d’auvre 
én ce genre; adding, that the hiftory of trigonometry and of 
the invention of logarithms, as well as of the labours and ideas 
ef its principa] authors, is extremely curious and interefting ; 
and, befides, brings us acquainted with a great many refpedtable 
men but little known on the continent, and who have written 
very excellent pieces on the mathematics, &c.—We have now, 
however, continues M. Montucla, to {peak of a work ftill more 
confiderable than any of thofe yet noticed; namely that under- 
taken, and in great part executed, under the direction of M. 
Prony, of the National Inftitute. This publication confifts of 
the following particulars: r1ft, A table of natural fines, calcu- 
Jated to twenty-one decimals, for every ten thoufandth part (or 


“each minute in the new divifion) of the quadrant, with five or- 


ders of differences. 2d, A like table for the natural tangents. 

d, A table of the logarithms of numbers, from one to twenty 
thoufand, each to twelve decimals, with three orders of dif- 
ferences. 4th, A table of the logarithmic fines and tangents 
for each hundred-thoufandth (or each fecond of the new divi- 
fion) of the quadrant, to twelve places of decimals, with three or- 
ders of differences. 5th, The logarithms of the ratios of arcs to 


their fines or tangents, for the firft five centiemes (or new de- 


rees) of the quadrant, to twelve decimals, with three orders of 
RP iiccaces, 6th, A collection of aftronomic tables adapted to 
the new graduation of the circle. _ 

In the enfuing article the fubject of logarithms is continued ; 
exhibiting many new and curious confiderations of the modern 
mathematicians, on the theory and calculation of logarithms ; 
explaining the particular methods of conftructing the logarithms 
by the principal authors, as, Newton, Gregory, Halley, Sharp, 
Speidell, Euler, &c. In this account we obferve the omiffion 
of the method of Jones, which is the fame in effect as Euler’s ; 
and another omiffion of Halley’s antilogarithmic feries, or the 
feries which gives the natural number in terms of the loga- 
rithm. 

Article XX XVII. contains fome farther confiderations on 
logarithms ; particularly relating to the logarithms of negative 
quantities, with difputes, on that fubject, among Leibnitz, Ber- 
nouilli, Euler, d’Alembert, and others. 

Art. ¥X XVIII. enters on the calculation of probabilities and 
chances. ‘There are few things in the mathematics in which the 
analytic invention fhines more than in the calculation of proe 


‘.babilities. Indeed, if there were any fubject that wf evade 


mathematic inveftigation, it would feem to be that of chances. 


But what is too arduous for the human mind, affifted by 
the mathematic genius and the analytic art? This kind of 
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Prétetis, fo difficult to fix, the mathematician has at length fuc- 
eeeded in chaining, and fubmitting to calculation. He has been 
able to meafure the degrees of the probability of certain events 4 
which has given rife to a new theory, perhaps the moft ufeful 
and the moft curious which his mind has produced. For it is 
of importance in the concerns of life; to know how to difcover 
the f{pecious allurements which the avarice of fome men offers td 
others ; either to avoid them ourfelves, or to preferve others, 
who may not perceive them; from being thence impofed on. 
Even in the faireft and moft equal games, it is of confequence 
for thofe who would thus ai themfelves, to underitand, un- 
der different circumftances, how to diftinguifh the favourable 
cafes, or the contrary, unlefs they would expofe themfelves te 
inevitable loffes; and human haw: lis in this cafe is merel 
the art of eftimating the probability of events, in order to choofe 
and determine. The explanation of the theory here given by 
M. Montucla is a fplendid example of the truth of thefe obfer- 
vations. The fame fubject, in its various branches, is con- 
tinued through the three remaining articles of this analytic di- 
vifion of the hiftory, in a very ample, clear, and fatisfact 
manner, with an application to ceconomic and political pure 
pofes ; fuch as the valuation of annuities, reverfions, and ex- 
pectancies ; to the probability of the juftice of judgements; to 
elections, affurances, &c.: in the progrefs of which, the author 
has occafion to notice the theories and methods of a variety of 
celebrated authors, as Pafcal, Fermat, Wallis, Huygens, the 
Bernouillis, Monmort, Demoivre, Euler, Sauveur, Motte, 
Condorcet, Cramer, Fontaine, Beguelin, d’Alembert, Petty, 
Halley, Simpfon, Lacroix, &e. &c. 

Our mathematical hiftorian next enters on the fecond book 
of this fifth part, which contains the progrefs of optics during 
the 18th century. This book is divided into fixteen articles or 
feftions. In the firft, the author takes a general view of the 
progrefs of that fcience in the century adverted to, and of the 
principal difcoveries with which it has enriched us, relating to 
telefcopes, microfcopes, the helioftal, heliometer, panofcope, 
panorama, &c. Before entering on the details of thefe and 
many other interefting objects, he takes a view of the principal 
works on the fcience that have appeared in the courfe of the 
fame epoch. Of thefe, the firft noticed is Smith’s Complete 
Treatife on Optics, which, notwithftanding its various tranfla- 
tions into French, Dutch, German, &c. is defcribed as very far 
from being a model of perfection or ww The other re- 
maining works enumerated are thofe of Euler, of Courtivron, 
of Bofcovich, and of Prieftley, with the French and German 
tranflations of the fame. 

Article II. contains the algebraic determination of the foci 
of optic glaffes, particularly by Halley, Ditton, Craiges 
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Guifnée, Carré, and Wolf.—And article III. defcribes the hye 
thefes relatig to the apparent place of objects feen by re 
flexion or refraction ; a queftion which yet-remains undecided, 
We find here, conjointly introduced, the opinions of the an- 
cients and the mederns on this point—of Alhazen, Vitellio, 
Tacquet, Aguilon, Barrow, Berkley, Smith, and Snell.—The 
fourth article difcuffes certain curious phenomena of direét op- 
tics or vifion ; fuch as the apparent approach or convergence of 
parallel rows or alleys; the apparent elevation of the horizon ; 
the large apparent magnitude of the fun and moon near the ho- 
rizon ; an optic illufion which M. M., rejecting the well-known 
explication given by Dr. Smith, inclines to afcribe to a great 
conjectured diftance, occafioned by the interpofing objects. 

In the fiith article is given the hiftory of the invention of the 
achromatic teiefcope ; a very important article, and treated at 
great length, the hiftorian entering pretty fully into the difputes 

at have been agitated concerning this invention, upon the 
ideas of Newton, Euler, Dollond, Klingenftiern, Clairaut, 
d’Alembert, and many other authors, who have contributed to 
the perfection either of the theory or the practice of thefe teles 
foopes. 

In the fixth article we are prefented with a difcourfe on the 
different perfetions of telefcopes, on glafles cemented together, 
and on the manner of polifhing glafles. This, and the five fol- 
lowing articles, are entirely by the editor Lalande, who here 
commences the method of placing, at the head of the article, its 
— title or contents; which is certainly a convenience. 

n this article are defcribed the effects of glafles cemented to- 
gether, the modes of cementing them, and inclofing between 
them tranfparent liquids, or a coating of maftic, melted by the 
action of fire, whether by the method of abbé Rochon, or of 
others; which laft are found ufeful in obviating the effects of 
the irregularities in the furfaces, and of the colours; but which 
are, at the fame time, liable to the inconvenience of foon fpoil, 
ing, and requiring to be repaired or renewed. A new method 
of polifhing glafles is here alfo defcribed, from the French artift 
Antheaulme.—In the feventh article, which is very important, 
Lalande gives a fhort hiftory of the telefcope, properly fo called, 
er reflectors, from the time of Newton and Hadley, through 
the hands of the principal makers or improvers, as Bradley, 
Molineux, Hawkefbee, Paflement, Short, and Herfchel efpe- 
cially, of whofe labours and difcoveries in the heavens he pre- 
fents a clear and particular account, and who, it is ftated, has 
made two hundred telefcopes of feven feec long, one hundred 


and fifty of ten feet, and eighty of twenty feet, befides his very. 


Jarge one of forty teet, and four feet opening: his greateft fuc- 
cefs in obferving, however, has been by means of a feven-feet 


wabe, which magnifies 2000 times. It is here ftated, with re 
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gard to France, that the firft conful Bonaparte has promifed the 
aftronomers of that cquntry two thoufand weight of platina, for 
the purpofe of making a telefcope of thirty-fix French feet long; 
which wil! probably furpais every thing that has been hitherte 
conftructed. 

The next article is devoted to microfcopes, and particularly 
the folar microfcope; in which the author does juftice to the 
principal perfons who have interefted themfelves in their im+ 
provement, as Euler, Trufs, Delatorre, Baker, Dellebarre, 
Smith, Barker, Martin, Liberkun, Adams, &c.— The ninth 
article treats of micrometers, the heliometer, and the prifmatie 
micrometer of the abbé Rochon, made of Iceland cryital, which 
is well known to be endued with the fingular property of a 
double refraction.—The next article comprifes various reflects 
ing inftruments, ufeful in aftronomy and navigation, for difs 
covering the longitude, &c.; fuch as o¢tants, fextants, whole 
circles, and the aftrometer of Rochon. The firft idea of thefe 
reflecting inftruments, it appears, was derived fromy Dr. Hooke 
in 1664 or 1665. Sir Lfaac Newton alfo propofed fuch an im- 
ftrument; anda Mr, Godfrey, of Philadelphia in America, made 
one before Hadley’s, though this latter was executed without 
the knowledge of the former; while other perfons, it fhould 
feem, have entertained fimilar intentions and projects. ‘The 
celebrated aftronomer Mayer, of Geettingen, propofed the like 
combination of reflecting glafles for a whole circle, which has 
been completed and perfeéted by M. Borda of Paris, and is much 
ufed by the French, and apparently to much advantage; fmee, 
by multiplying the obfervations of the fame object on feveral 

arts of the circle, and taking a medium among them all, the 
errors, both of the divifions of the inftrument and of the obferva- 
tion, will be reduced to little or nothing. 

Article XI. treats on the phyfical caufe of the refraétion, and 
diffraction, or inflexion, of the rays of light; in dilcuffing 
which, the principal authors introduced are Newton, Mairan, 
Clairaut, Grimaldi, Miraldi, &c.—And the next article contains 
an account of the writings on photometry, or meafuring of light, 
with the difference of heat in the rays. This is a very curious 
and interefting paper, and is treated by Montucla with much 
perfpicuity. Philofophers had hitherto confidered light only in 
regard to the direction of its rays, and its faculty of exciting in 
our organs of vifion the perception or view of objects. They 
have not till lately made any attempts to calculate its intenfity, 
although the different degrees of it are the fource and the caufe 
of many of the phanomena in phyfics. The refearches which 
have been made on this fubject, ‘fince the commencement of the 
eighteenth century, have given birth to a new part of optics, to 
which Lambert gave this additional name of photometry, afd 
which is indeed not one of ry leaft interefting ‘branches, 
2L 3 
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Several philofophers have fince made attempts to meafure the 
different degrees of light ; yet their fuccefs was but fmall, and 
their conclufions inaccurate, till Bouguer undertook the fub- 
ject. From his experiments fome curious refults were de- 
rived: he determined that the light of the moon is but about 
the 300,000th part of that of the fun; that the light of the 
moon would be three times as great, if all the parts of her face 
were as luminous as the brighteft parts of it: that the light 
of a bougie, at the diftance of feventeen inches, is only the 
41,664th part of the fun’s light: that the fun’s heat, when he 
is 19° 16’ above the horizon, is but two-thirds of his heat at 
66° 11’ elevation; owing to the greater quantity of the atmo- 
Sphere his rays muft traverfe in the former cafe: that it is the 
Jogarithmic curve, and not the right line, as fome have fup- 
ofed, the ordinates of which ferve to meafure the decreafin 
antenfity of light, in proportion as it traverfes a greater thicknels 
ef tran{fparent medium. Upon this fubjeét the celebrated Euler 
has a confiderable paper in the Berlin Memoirs, anno 1950, 
from fome of the calculations in which, it refults, that to us the 
light of the full moon is about the 374,oooth part of that of 
the fun: that of Saturn, in his oppofition, a million of times 
Jefs than that of the moon: that of Jupiter, in oppofition, 
46,000 lefs than that of the moon, or about twenty-two times 
greater than that of Saturn: that of Mars, fuppofing the nature 
of contexture the fame, ought to be 20,000 times lefs than 
that of the moon, or nearly double to that of Jupiter: and that 
of Venus, in fimilar circumftances, the 4,200th part of that of 
the moon. Lambert has alfo written largely and accurately on 
the fame fubjeét, and deduced tables of refults ; fuch as, that the 
Jight, in pafling through a common glafs lens, is weakened about 
one fixth or one feventh; and that, by reflexion from a glafs 
mirror, at an angle of fixty degrees, it lofes about one third. 
Lambert was alfo author of a work on pyrometry, or the meafure 
of fire and heat. Dr. Smith moreover wrote on photometry, 
in his Optics; as well as feveral other authors, in different 
works. Lahire, by experiment, found that the rays of the 
moon, collected into a focus by a burning glafs, produced no 
fenfible heat: from which Michell concluded, that the moon 
reflects only the feventh part of the light which fhe receives 
from the fun. The heat of the folar rays has been the fubject 
ef ydrious inquiries by different authors. M. Rochon made 
experiments on the feveral degrees of heat of the different 
coloured rays; and found that the heat of the violet rays is but 
the eighth part of that of the red.—Hartley attempted experi- 
ments. on the force of rays of different colours; and Heriche] 
very lately (Philof, Tranf. 1800), on their force, both as to 
heat and light; who ftates that, by exppfing the prifmatic 
colours to a yery fenfible thermometer, he found the red rays 
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raifed the thermometer 62 degrees, the green 34, and the 
violet two degrees, the red having the greateft effect in heat- 
ing. On the other hand, by examining the force of the various 
rifmatic colours for enlightening objeéts, Mr. H. found that the 
red have but little effect, the yellow and green the moft, the blue 
equal to the red, the indigo much lefs than the blue, and the 
violet a ftill fmaller power. He found in general, that thofe 
rays which have moft light, haye very little heat; that hence, 
in a burning glafs, the octe of light is different from that of 
heat, the latter being placed farther from the lens than the 
former: that there are rays from the fun which are lefs refrane 
gible than thofe which atfeet the fight, and which have a great 
power in heating, but not in illuminating: he endeavours to 
prove that the heating and colouring rays are quite different ; 
and, in faét, obtained heat, where he was not able to perceive 
any light, even after having employed a burning lens or a cons 
cave reflector. He alfo obferved that the lofs of heat and of 
light, which the folar rays fuffer in pafling through different 
diaphanous bodies, is very variable; for inftance, that a glafs of 
a deep red colour intercepts nearly all the light, but fuffers four 
tenths of the heat to pafs through; and fo reciprocally with re. 
b to other coloured glafles, which give little heat and much 
ight. 
“In article XII. M. Mayer fpecifies a variety of glaffes 
that produce curious effects and deceptions : fuch as, the phantaf. 
magory, and various other fingular mirrors and burning glafles, 
both ancient and modern; photophores; chimney lamps ; the 
panorama ; phlofcope ; thermolampe ; polemofcope; pano~ 
{cope ; ocular harpfichord ; phofphorus; and light of the fa: 
all of them being defcribed and treated in a manner equally ine 
ftructive and amufing, and rendering this article altogether one 
of the moft entertaining in the volume. We are forry that the 
length to which our account has already extended, will not ad« 
mit of a particular ftatement of its contents.—Article XIV. 
treats of what the hiftorian calls vices or irregularities in 
vifion, arifing from various caufes; alfo on f{quinting, om acci- 
dental colours, and on the apparent place of an object: con- 
taining a number of very curious obfervations and reflections, — 
The next article is appropriated chiefly to the objections that 
have been made againft Newton’s theory and experiments on 
colours, and the defences that have been alternately advanced. 
The hiftorian explains clearly the objeéts or points difputed; 
then ftates the fubftance of the objections ; and laftly, the more 
philofophic experiments and arguments of his triumphant advo- 
cates, independently of many ingenious remarks of M. Mon- 
tucla himfelf. We here find feveral curious differtations an 
the nature and number of the colours; on a new feries of colours 
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Sapeoe by tranfmiffion, fimilar to thofe which had been formed 
oy reflected light. Among the replies to other oppofers of 
ewton’s theory, we here find due juftice done to that mife- 
rable philofopher, and ferocious brute, Marat.—4ILn the fixteenth, 
or laft, article of this optical part of the work, M. Montucia enu- 
merates the chief opinions on the manner in which light is pro- 
pagated. He treats principally of thofe of Newton, and Euler, 
The hypothefis of the former is, that light confifts of emana- 
tions, or particles of matter, emitted from the fun in all direc 
tions, with the inconceivable velocity of about twelve millions 
of miles in a minute, or two hundred thoufand miles in a fecond 
of time, calculated trom its reaching the earth from the folar difk 
in Jefs than eight minutes: that of the latter, that light is only 
an effect produced by the.vibrations in an interpofed fluid. A gainkk 
both opinions feveral {trong objections are flated, and eipecially 
thofe of d’Alembert ; but our author prejumes not to give any 
_decifion of hisown. The account of optics then concludes 
with a few words on perfpective, and a notice on the contents of 
Dr. Prieftley’s Hiftory of Optics. 

The remainder of this third volume is appropriated to the 
fubje&t of mechanics, both in theory and practice, in two books. 
Mechanics comprehends two branches quite diftinct from each 
other, theory and practice.. The hiftory begins with the firft 
of thefe, which includes the principles and the calculations of 
the equilibrium, and the motion of folids and of fluids. ‘"he 
enfuing book treats of machinery, and conftitutes that important 
branch of mechanics which chiefly relates to the affairs of focial 
life. M. Lagrange, in his Mécamique dnalytique, publifhed in 
4788, reduces all problems to general formuie, the develop- 
ment of which gives all the equations rieceflary for the folution 
of each problem: he unites under one point of view the dif- 
ferent principles found for facilitating the folution of queftions 
jn mechanics, for fhowing their connexion and dependence, and 
for judging of their juftnefs and extent. (ur hiftorian offers, 
from the fame author, the explanation of this branch of the 
{cience ; than whom he could not follow a more fure guide, or 
more profound invettigator. 

The firft article difplays the elements of ftatics, or of equili- 
brium. The laws of ftatics are founded on general principles, 
which refolye themfelves into three, vz. that of the equili- 
brium:in the.lever, that of the compotition of motian, and ‘that 
of the virtual velocity, which John Bernouilli rendered general 

oh Archimedes, the only writer among the ancients wha 
inte eft any theory of mechanics, has proved himéelf, in his two 
books De diguiponderantibus, the author of the principle of 
the lever. The demonftration of Archimedes has been ren- 
dered more fimple and general among the moderns, efpecially 
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by Galileo, Stevin, and Huygens; while fome, as Lahire, 
Satins &c. have extended the principle of the lever to the 
other mechanical powers in general 

The fecond principle of equilibrium, or that of the compofi- 
tion of motion, is founded on this fuppofition, v/z. that, if twe 
forces aét at once on a body in different directions, thefe two 
will be equal to one fingle force capable of imprefling on the 
body the fame motion as the two forces would produce when 
acting feparately. But a body, made to move uniformly ac- 
cording to two different directions at once, neceffarily runs 
through the diagonal of the parallelogram, the fides of which it 
would have run “through feparately by virtue of each of thofe 
two motious; whence it follows, that any two forces which 
a& together on the fame body, will be equivalent tu one only, 
which is reprefented, in its quantity and its direction, by the 
diagonal of a parallelogram, the fides of which reprefent re- 
{fpectively the quantities and the directions of the two given 
forces; thus forming the principie of the compofition of forces, 
The invention of this principle feems to have taken its rife from 
the mechanical dialogues of Galileo, though he might not be 
aware of its extent at the time; but was afterwards confidered 
and applied generally in the writings of Defcartes, Robervalle, 
Merfenne, Wallis, Varignon, &c. 

The third principle ot ftatics, or that of the virtual velocities, 
confifts in this fact, that two powers are in equilibrio when they 
are in the inverie ratio of their virtual velecities, or the velo- 
cities with which they would begin to move on being put in 
motion, eftimating thofe incipient velocities i» the directions 
of thofe powers: a principle which is alfo afcribed to Ga- 
lileo as its author, but which was foon afterwards adopted by 
Wallis, and employed in demonftrations introduced into his 
treatife on mechanics; after which period, the fame poftulate 
has been rendered general, for any number of forces whatever, 
by John Bernouilli, This principle, however, has fince given 
place to that of Maupertuis, which he calls ‘the tae of ref: 
while other demonftrations and variations of it have been alfa 
advanced by Euler, Courtivron, and others. 

M. Lagrange contends that the third principle, of the virtual 
velocities, comprifes all the others, which are merely variations 
of it in different forms. He gives it in a general formula, 

which includes all the problems that can be “propoted on the 
equilibrium of bodies ; and offers new applications of it for any 
fyftem of forces whatever, in his Mécanique Analytigue. 

Article II. is appropriated to the principles of dynamics, 
which is the fcience of accelerative or retardative forces, and of 
the various motions arifing from them. ‘This {cience ts wholly 
due to the moderns; and it was Galileo who firit laid its foun- 
dation, in his determination of the defcent of heavy bodies and 
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the laws of projectiles. Huygens extended the fcience, by add- 
ing, to the theory of the acceleration of heavy bodies, thofe of 
the motion of pendulums and of centrifugal forces; and thus 
prepared the way for the grand difcovery of univerfal gra- 
vitation by Newton, in whofe hands mechanics became a 
fcience wholly new ; while the invention of the infinitefimal 
calculus furnifhed mathematicians with the means of treating 
queftions relative to moving forces in the moft general and 
perfeét manner. The feveral general principles of dynamics, 
here announced and difcriminated, have been gradually and fuc- 
ceflively developed by thofe great mafters, Galileo, Setedcen: 
Huygens, Newton, Wallis, d’Alembert, Bernouilli, Euler, 
Lagrange, Prony, &c. 

in the third article, M. Montucla treats of the confervation 
of what is called the living forces; which principle is this, vz. 
that, in the actions of al] bodies on each other, whether by their 
fhock when they are elaftic, or are connected together by in- 
flexible rods, or threads, or whether operating by univerfal gra- 
vitation, or by whatever other means they communicate mo- 
tion, the fum of all the products (called Gires vive or living 
forces) of each mafs or body multiplied by the fquare of its ve- 
locity, however changing, is {till preferved, or amounts to the 
fame conftant quantity. ‘che derivation of this general theorem 
is given, and an account of the works in which its has been 
chiefly ufed, as thofe of the Bernouillis, d’Alembert, Lagrange, 
&c..—The enfuing article defcribes an additional principle, and 
upon which d’Alembert founded the folutions in his work on 
dynamics; a principle which had been alfo mentioned by 
Fontaine and Dan. Bernouilli, and has fince been employed by 
other philofophers. 

The fifth article defcribes the violent difputes which occurred 
in the latter part of the feventeenth century, concerning the de- 
fignation of the expreffion, ‘ moving force or momentum.’ It 
had been ftated by Defcartes, and has been ever fince ac- 
quiefced in by al] philofophers, that the motive or moving force 
of a body is duly exprefled by the product of the mafs or body 
multiplied by the velocity with which it moves; and that 
hence the force of the fame body, in different cafes of its mo- 


. tion, is direétly proportional to the velocity of its motion. But, 


in the year 1686, Leibnitz publifhed a paper in the Leipfic A&s, 
ftating that the foregoing opinion was erroneous, and that the 
mea({ure of the motive force was the product of the mafs mul- 
tiplied by the fquare of the velocity, or that the force is propor- 
tional to the fquare of the velocity. “This new opinion was 
foon attacked by feme philofophers, and defended by others ; 
and the difpute became warmer and more general, till at length 
3]] the chief mathematicians in Europe were involved in the 
quarrel; moft of the continental mathematicians defending 
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Leibnitz and his new opinion, while the Englifh, and a few of 
the more refpectable among thofe of the continent, ftood up for 
the old doétrine, which in the end re-obtained the vi&tory, and 
has continued to prevail to the prefent day, being now the 
general opinion of all nations. The hiftorian, in a neat man- 
ner, ftates the arguments of the principal difputants on both 
fides, and saphee with his approbation of the decifion ia 
favour of the old doétrine. 

The fixth article defcribes another principle in dynamics, 
which was alfo the fubject of an additional quarrel among the 
philofophers of Eurcpe, rendered the more remarkable by the cir- 
cumftance, that the brighteft geniufes and one of the greateft 

rinces of his day entered the lifts. This principle was propofed 

y Maupertuis, in 1744, to the Academy of Sciences, under the 
name of, The principle  § the leaft ation; and it is thus defined, 
viz. When feveral bodies, acting on each other, undergo a 
change in their motion, the change is always fuch, that the 
quantity of action, employed by nature to produce it, is the leaft 
that is poffible ; and this action has for its meaiure, according to 
Maupertuis, the continued product of the mafs by the {pace 
aiid velocity ; which produét is to be a minimum, or the lfeaft 
poflible. Koenig, profeflor of mathematics at the Hague, ob- 
jected to this difcovery, reprefenting it as of little value, 
and quoted moreover, in fupport of his affertion, an extra& from 
a copy of a letter which he faid had been written by Leibnitz, 
but whofe original could never be produced, Several other 
mathematicians were’ difcredited by objeétions to the law, and 
among others, the celebrated Voltaire, though he could not have 
any pretenfions to fuch kind of learning, and only entered into 
the quarre] through dislike to Maupertuis, who was defended by 
many able mathematicians, and even by the king of Pruffia him- 
felf, in a paper written with his own hand. The principle 
neverthelefs was fcarcely deferving of fuch lively and general 
intereft among the philofophers of Europe, as moft problems can 
be better performed without the ufe of it. 

Article VII. treats of the curves called tautochrones, being 
thofe in every arc of which a heavy body will perform its vi- 
brations always in equal times. It is well known that the come 
mon cycloid is a curve having that property ina nonrefifting 
medium ; but when the vibrating body is refifted by the me- 
dium, or by fri€tion, or otherwiie, then other curves are pro- 
duced, which have the property in queftion ; and it is this latter 
cafe which is the fubjeét ef the article, in which are particu- 
larly noticed the folutions of Newton, Jo. Bernouilli, Euler, 
Fontaine, d’Alembert, Lagrange, Necker, &c.—In the article 
enfuing, are confidered the various folutions that have been 

iven of the curious and difficult problem concerning the vi- 
Siions of a tenfe chord. ‘The ancients knew very well that 
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the found of a tenfe chord is excited by the vibrations of that 
chord; but it was not till the commencement of the eighteenth 
century that philofophers began to inquire into the nature and 
velocity of that motion, and the properties of the curve aflumed 
by a vibrating chord. The firft folution was given by Dr, 
Brook Taylor; and he was afterwards followed by the other 
great mathematicians, Bernouilli, d'Alembert, Euler, La- 
grange, &c. 

The ninth article treats of the balliftic curve and military pro- 


- jectiles, efpecially thofe made in a refifting medium, fuch as the 


atmofphere, and juftly efteemed one of the moft difficult pro- 
blems in dynamics. It was Galileo who firft treated of this 
curve; and, neglecting the refiftance of the air, he found that 
a military projectile muift deferibe a path in the form of a com- 
mon parabola. Hence, fuch a projectile fetting out with a 
given velocity and direction, it was eafy to calculate its range 
and the time of its flight, as well as every other circumftance 
relating to it. In this determination, and in thefe principles, 
every philofopher and practitioner in artillery acquiefced, fup- 
pofing the refiftance of the air of little or no confequence, till 
near the middle of the eighteenth century, when the expen- 
ments and reafoning of Mr, Robins proved their extreme ab- 
furdity, and opened the way to the true theory and practice 
of balliftics. “To fuch a degree did the errors extend by the 
old or parabolic theory, that he fhewed that, according to it, 
fome projectiles would appear to range ten times, or twenty 
times, or even thirty times, beyond what it is found by 
experience they really. amd actually do. ‘This difcovery of 
Robins’s gave rife to a new theory of balliftics, which was 
afterwards treated of by fome of the greateft mathematicians ; 
as, Euler, Bernouilli, Herman, Taylor, Lambert, Broda, &c. 
yet without bringing the fcience to any degree of practical 
utility. 

lnanicle X. the hiftory treats of hydrodynamics, or the equi- 
librium and motion of fluids, a fcience which has chiefly arifen 
in the 18th century, beca: fe the old analyfis was infuficient for 
the folution .of fuch problems. “’hefe probiems chiefly refpect 
the motion of water through fmal! holes in the bottom of vef- 
fels, but extend to water in pipes and canals, Ne. &c. It was 
Torricelli who firft gave the true Jaw for the iffuing of water 
through {mall holes, wz. that its velocity is proportional to the 
{quare root of the height of the upper furface.above the orifice, 
or that the velocity is equal to that due to a heavy body in fall- 
ing from the fame height. * This fcience was alfo treated of, 
and improved, by moit of the principal mathematicians of the 
day, as Pafcal, Mariotte, Newton, Varignon, Poleni, Fron- 


tini, Beraovilli, Maclaurin, d Alembert, Clairaut, Lagrange, 


Boflu, Prony, &c. In this enumeration of authors, it is re- 
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markable that the hiftory has not noticed the labours of Buat; 
who, in two volumes o¢tavo, offers more experiments on this 
fubje& than perhaps any of the other authors. 

The eleventh article is devoted to the courfe and motion of 
rivers, floods, canals, aqueducts, &c. one of the moft important 
branches of this fcience, efpecially in fome countries. For, 
if thofe currents of water which ought to carry fertility into the 
countries they irrigate, be a general benefit of nature, how often 
do they over{pread the earth with ravage and defolation! Hence 
the art of enchaining them, as it were, is become neceflary in 
countries expofed to fuch devaftations. ‘This part of hydraulics 
has taken its rife, and has been chiefly cultivated, in ltaly, where 
the ravages of the Po and other rivers have created the fcience; 
and the chief artifts, who in this country have been numerous 
and highly refpectable, together with their works, and fome 
foreign writers, are here particularly defcribed and appreciated; 
fuch as Ximenes, Caftelli, Guglielmini, Grandi, Lecchi, Frifi, 
Regi, Poleni, Lorgna, Fontana, Fantoni, Boflu, Belidor, &c. 
and Buat, whom we expected to have found in the former 
article—The next, and laft, article of this theoretic part of 
hydraulics is employed on the motion of the waves, and the 
oicillations of fluids. “This tubjeé&t was firft treated by Newton, 
in his Principia; befides whom, there are only two other 
authors mentioned in the prefent work, viz. Flaguerges and 
Lagrange. As to the refiftance of fiuids, it is referred to the 
chapter on Navigation, in the 4th volume; but there is fub. 
joined in this volume the hiftory of the practical part of me- 
chanics. ? 

The fourth, and laft, book of the volume before us is en- 
tirely employed on the practice of mechanics, or machinery, and 
is wholly the compofition of the editor Lalande. It is divided 
into fifteen articles, of which we can give little more than the 
titles, on account of the length to which our analyfis has been 
already extended, although each of them is well deferving of a 
particular and minute account. ‘I he method employed by this 
hiftorian is that of Montucla; he defcribes the particulars of 
every part of each fubject, diftinguifhing every author, and the 
peculiarities of his manner. 

The firit article is on the phyfical powers of man and beaft, 
exemplified in their different pofitions and modes of action, 
laden or unladen, carrying, drawing, pufhing, lifting, bear- 
ing, &c.—T he fecond article is on friction in machines. Here, 
according to his practice in moft cafes, Lalande cites chiefly the 
works of the French authors. He might, in this arti¢le, very 
well have referred to feveral Englifh writers, of whom he only 
mentions Defaguliers.—Anticle Lil. treats on the rigidity of 
cerds and ropes, with the refiitance it produces in machines,— 
The fourth article treats of the famous water-machine of Marly, 
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the largeft in the world, and of other machines moved by tHe 
force of water acting on wheels; with the remarks of a namber 
of celebrated French engineers. ‘The machine of Marly was 
built between the years 1676 and 1682, to convey the waters 
of the Seine to the palace of Marly ; it is faid to have coft then 
feven millions of livres, equivalent to fourteen millions of the 
prefent time, or near fix hundred thoufand pounds fterling. But 
no expenfe was fufficient to fatisfy the tafte and the magnifi- 
cence of Louis X1V. He would not even fuffer any remon- 
ftrances to be made to him on fuch occafions. Colbert repre- 
fented to him the enormity of the expenfes of the palace of Ver- 
failles; the king replied, ‘ You know my intentions; I know 
the ftate of my affairs; I give you orders, and you execute; 
which is all that I require of you. You muft ferve me in the 
manner I defire, and believe that I do every thing for the beft.’— 
Article V. treats of the fteam-engine ; with a neat hiftory of its 
invention and improvements, by Worcefter, Savery, New- 
comen, Watt, Betancour, &c. Article VI. defcribes fome 
other new machines, chiefly of French invention, for raifing 
water; particularly a kind of fucking machine by M. Trouville, 
acting by a rarefaction of the air; the hydraulic ram of Mont- 
golfier, acting by repeated and perpetual ftrokes or impulfes ; 
and the water-rope or rope-pump of M. Vera, invented in 
1781.—The feventh article treats of water-mills, wind-mills, 
hand-mills, and thrafhing-machines. Article VIII. contains an 
account of a variety of other machines, lately invented, for 
augmenting forces of divers kinds; for moving boats; the 
aéroftatic machines of Montgolfier and others, with a fhort 
hiftory ; in the conclufion of which it is ftated that the conqueft 
of Belgium by the French, in 1793, was owing, in a great mea- 
fure, to the ufe of fuch machinery: ‘In the campaign of that 
year,’ fays Lalande, ‘ twenty-eight afcenfions were made in that 
country, with the aéroftat ; and the 7th Meffidor, at the battle 
of Fleurus, general Moreau was during two hours up in a bale 
loon, obferving the motions of the enemy’s army: during this 
time he fent two letters down to general Jourdan the com- 
mander, from the height of two hundred toifes; and thefe letters 
produced the battle, which led, in its confequences, to the con- 

ueft of all Belgium.’ Then follows an account of the diving 
boats of Fulton. In article 1X. are contatned accounts of vari- 
ous machines ufed in manufactures, fuch as for knitting, fpin- 
ning, weaving, printing, &c. 

Article X. contains a fhort hiftory of clocks and clock-work, 
with an account of the principal works and artifts in that line ; 
alfo of curious and fecret locks. We here find clocks with 
wheels mentioned in 1120, though they were made probably 
much earlier, But the firft clock which occurs in hiftory, and 
which appears to have been conitructed on the principle of the 
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prefent day, is that of our countryman Richard Wallingfort, 
abbot of St. Alban’s, who lived in 1326. After that time the 
hiftory notices feveral others in fucceffion, and particularly cer- 
tain curious large church or town clocks, of a very c 
ftructure: but we do not find when, or on what occafion, the ufe 
of the pendulum was annexed tothem. We have here alfo ac- 
counts of various complex: machines, exhibiting the planetary or 
celeftial motions.—Article XI. gives an account of turnery, and 
of turning machines.—Article XII. of the curious automatons 
of Vaucaufon and other artifts; fuch as the flute-player; the 
duck, which ate, drank, and digefted ; the chefs-player, &&c. &c. 
—Article XIII. contains the hiftory of that chimzra, the per- 
petual motion, and the*attempts made to effect it, with the rea- 
fonings of philofophers on its impoffibility.—Article XIV. ex. 
hibits an account of fome of the moft celebrated mechanifts, who 
have diftinguifhed themfelves by the invention and conftruétion 
ofa variety of curious machines; as Rennequire, the maker of 
the water-machine at Marly; Vaucaufon, the automaton- 
framer; Zabaglia, at Rome; Ferracini, at Padua; and many 
ethers, the account of whofe performances would be very cu- 
rious, if we had fpace for inferting it——The XVth or laft ar- 
ticle contains a catalogue of feveral repofitories and collections 
of machines, and a great number of authors and books that treat 
of machines, which are chiefly in the French, Italian, German 
or Dutch languages; two articles only being in the Englith, 
viz. Baily’s colleétion of the inftruments of the Society of Arts, 
and Labelye’s account of the foundations of Weftminfter 
bridge. 

hus concludes the third volume of this curious and elaborate 
hiftory. The particulars of the remaining volume muft be de~ 
ferred till our next Appendix. 


(To be continued.) 





Art. II. De Origine et Ufu Obelifcorum, Se. 


On the Origin and Ufe of Obelifks. By George Zoega. (Conti- 
nued from Vol. XXXVI. p. 508.) 


WE return with pleafure to this interefting work; and, in 
refuming the funereal rites of the Egyptians, pafs from their fe- 
pulcres to their coffins. Thefe for the moft part were of fyca- 
more, andon their lids prefented the figure of the deceafed de- ° 
pofited withia, after having been embalmed and fwathed. In 
general, the face only was exprefled; but fometimes the arms. 
and hands, with their appendages. Thofe containing the re- 
mains of men, exhibited a fall oblong beard. All were gene 
Sally whiteued; often decorated with paintings, and fometimes 
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with gold: Other integuments for the dead were formed @f 
finen bandages glued together; and frequently the bodies of 
diftinguifhed perfonages were depofited in ftone excavated in a 
proper form to receive them. Of this kind are thofe latel 
brought from | gypt, and now in the front court of the Brith 
Mufeum—where that in which the remains of Alexander were 
depofited is on many accounts intitled to attention ®., 

The dhorter notices on this fection refer to particular monu- 
ments in various collections, and incidental difcuffions luggeited 
by the fubject. 

Monuments reared as memorials of the dead form the next to- 
pic ofinquiry. ‘The author takes a retrofpect toward thofe of 
different nations in the earlieft ages, and notices fuch as hgve 
been particularly diilinguifhed, down to the fepulcre of Adrian. 

The large tumuli and ftones in Scotland and Scania, with the 
Maufoleum erected by Artemifia, and the fepulcre of Porfenna, 
are each diftinétly confidered. 

Thefe lead to obfervations on other kinds of funereal monu- 
ments, fuch as ftones fixed in the earth, or the more ‘ frail me- 
morial’ of wood ‘ ereéted nigh ;’ trees planted on, or arms and 
other implements fufpended over, places of interment. The 
oblong ftones in the north of Europe, whether rough, or po- 
lifhed and fhaped like trilatera] obelifks, arreft the author’s ate 
tention, thofe efpecially with {culptured figures and Runic ine 
{criptions; fome in Scotland, of which one is not lefs thantwenty= 
three feet high, with many remarkable fculptures ; the monu- 
ments of the Greeks in honour of the dead; the goals for their 
games; the forms of pillars on their painted vafes; fepulcres with 
pillars and infcriptions erected by their country for public be. 
nefaGors ; infcriptions of other kinds, and the lofty columns 
that gradually proceeded from them; the columns of ‘T’rajan 
and the Antonines ; the fepulcral obelifk at Nicaea; the in- 
{cribed cippi of the Greeks and Romans ; urns and farcophagi 
with infcriptions, and farcophagi placed in the open air, are 
each fubjects of remark; as are the fculptured refemblances of 
the dead, which Mr. Zoega thinks more ancient than epitaphs. 
Hence, after pointing out the figures on the fepulcre of Cho- 
roetas, as the moft ancient feen by Paufanias, he adverts to 
thofe of Thyeftes, Midas, and Sardanapaius, with the ufual fub- 
jets of fculpture ;-—the monuments of Archimedes, Leonidas, 
Secmnioantel, Diogenes, Ifocrates ;—-the tace of the dead repre- 
dented on a pillar, and the whole figure fubftituted for it. 

Under this head, notes are added on incidental and correlative 
fubje&ts, which at once difplay retearch and erudition, 





* Of this, and the other antiquities taken from the French, we are glad to learn 
that moft faithful reprefentations will fhortly be pubiifhed, from the fac oS 
et Mr. dlexander, 
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-The third clafs of thele monuments comprehends ftruétures 
and inclofures in memory of the dedd. Coinmeiicing with the 
inoft {imple memorials, our author traces them down to tutelary 
fhrines, which, from the fymbols of the gods upon them, fug- 
gefted the idea of burying in temples. From thé fepulcre of 
Cyrus, Mr, Zoega takes occafion to mention, that, though fe- 
pulcral édifices feldom occur among the Greeks, they were 
neverthelefs of ancient ufé; whence he proceéds to inftanceé 
thofe of Alemzon, Meleager, Ins, AZacus, and other’; and 
adds examples of illuftrious perfons of both fexes wld were 
buried in the temples df the gods. Edifices in fépulcrés confe- 
crated to the infernal deities were often reared, and efpecially 
to that divinity of whom the deceaféd was a votary. “The pos 
ome belief is ftated, that réprefentations of thé dead in the 

orm of the god had a piacular effe&. The fepulcral ftructures 
of the Romans, with all their appendages and magnificence, 
are the laft points confidered under this divifion. 

_ The principal notes refpeét the fepultre of Nitocris over the 
gate of Babylon; the herdén of Epideta the Spartan, and pri- 
vate apotheofis ; the fepulcre of Trimalchio; and thofe in the 
Ceramicus, | 

_ Returning to the Egyptians, Mr. Zoega obferves of them that 
they neither ufed tumuli of earch, nor fepulcral pillars; and alfo, 
that Diodorus is not entitled to credit when he fpeaks of pillars 
on the fepulcres of Ifis and Ofiris beyond the limits of Egypt. 
In Egypt, farcophagi, reprefenting the features of the dead, 
ftood in each family for domeftic monuments; and our author 
maintains that hieroglyphic figures and characters on farco- 
phagi have no reference to the hiftory of the deceafed, but refpect 
the national religion. An altar of granite, with figures of this 
kind, in the Borgian mufeum, is here particularly noticed. 

The public monuments of the Egyptians of a fepulcral kind, 
hitherto remarked, are either the furfaces of rocks which have 
been chifeled, {mall fhrines, temples, or elfé pyramids. Their 
fepultures were often in the fides df motintains, or in vaults con- 
cealed in the fands, that foil adapted to plantation, or the 
germination of feeds, might not be defiled by any perfon de- 
ceafed. The furfaces of rocks hewn, together with epiftyles, 
iculpturéd figures, and hieroglyphic infcriptions, are often found 
in various parts of Egypt. A remarkable fculpture prefents it- 
felf on a rock of mount Effelfele, another in mount Tuna, and 
a picture on the furface of a rock in the confines of Savadi. 

A note here follows on the fculptured rocks at Perfepolis, 
Naxiruftan, and in other parts of Afia and Europ. 

After a digreffion, which, we muft confefs, however curious 
the information it contains, is rather wide of the fubject of obe- 
lifks, Mr. Zoega reverts to the pyramids of Egypt. Thefe, 
he fays, chiefly occur im that part of the country where {ubter- 
App. Vol. 37. 2M 
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raneous vaults in the fandy plains were fubftituted for fepulcres, 
which, to render them in acceffible, had mafly edifices erected 
over their entrances. Ma: ny remains of hich are ftill vifible 
near Bufiris and Saccara, generally of a {quare form, and each 
including a well. ‘Thefe pyramids (for fuch is their fhape 
when carried to a confiderable height) are now fo well biben 
to our readers from late publications, that it would be needlefs 
to defcribe them more particularly in this place. Mr. Zoega 
fuppofes them in the firft inftance to have gradually obtained 
their vaft height from finall exemplars ; and that coloflal figures 
were placed on their tops. He conceives ‘them alfo to have 


been infcribed with hicroglyphics, though none be now vifi- 


ble. » Some, he afferts, had porticoes built acainft them, inftead 
of veftibules. Invariable tradition a: nongft the Egyptians af 
ierts them to have been fepulcres; and the name of py ramids is 
thought by our author to confirm the report. 
The particulars in the notes of this fection, Baar, a curious, 
we pafs over, for the reafon juft ; above given; as we do the {ec- 
tion that follows, which confifts of accounts collected from trae 


velers, with the atthor’s remarks upon them. 
Quitting this topic, Mr. Zoega obferves that it was an- 
ciently the cuftom among tt perfons of high rank to build cha- 
pels near their houfes, to ferve them as fepulcres; and under 
this head he adverts to a pailage in Herodotus, concerning a 
daughter of king Mycerinus, buried within the preciné of the 
palace in an ox of woo rd, which was elevated annually to falute 
thie fun—fuppefing the traditi ion erronequs, and that, inftead of 


a namelefs young woinan, lfis was int endé d. Other inftances 


are adduced of royal funerals in temples ; and, amongit the cita- 
tions from Strabo and Herodotus, we meet with a paflage from 
the latter relative to ancient kings buried with the facred cro- 
-eodiles in the Labyrinth, which was the temple of the nation at 
large. Hence it ts inferred, that fometimes one and the fame 
building was either a fepulcre or temple; as in the inftance of 


the Ofymandeum, whi ch others { tyle Memnonium, the moft 


mM. ignificen t of all monuments. 
The notes under this fection relate to the burying of Alex- 


ander and the Ptolemies in the royal palaces; the fepulturés of the 


Alexandrians in gardens ; the cenot wh of Janes: and fambres, 
and the proof that there was but one Labyrinth in Egy pt. 

Lin chapter IJ. our author enters on the very in tere(ting itie 
quiry into the ule a origin of letters in Egy ypt and, aftér 
having brieffy touched on the incongruous opinions of the 
fearned, cites Clemens Alexandrinus, who affiens to the ani. 
cient Egyptians three forts of characters; of which two, the 
vulgar and facerdotal, were alph abetic ; the third hi ierogl yphic : 

li. 


whilft Herodotus and Diodorus mention two alone. + fo elt 
cidate the queftion, authorities are brought from warlous writers, 
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‘whence it is deduced, that on -ftones hieroglyphics only were 
-employed ; but in bocks, alphabetic characters. From Plato it 
‘is inferred that thefe alphabetic characters were peculiar to the 
Egyptians, and invented by one of themfelves. ‘Their vulgar 
‘writing was chiefly ufed in epiftles, the facerdotal in books ; but 
it appears from Apuleius that books were alfo written in hiero- 
glyphics.. Apuleius fpeaks of a double fpecies of letters ufed in 
their books of ritual, the hieroglyphic and facerdota! alphabet. 
_Each alphabet had its itated number and order of elements 3 
but the facerdotal was the more elegant, and varied by combi- 
nations and accents. From Plutarch, the number is twenty- 
five; of which the firft was called, from its figure,-the zzs: 
thefe however were all confonants. Mr. Zoega obferves, that 
_the paflage of Demetrius Phalereus on the feven vowels is to 
be underftood as referring to the modulation of fong, and not to 
letters. From Ariftides of Canopus, it is inferred that the 
Coptic characters were not introduced till the third century of 
the vulgar era. 
The notes of this feétion are peculiarly interefting: 
The enfuing commences with an obfervation that only one 
mode of hieroglyphic writing hath been found, which is that 
whofe hieroglyphic fymbols, like literary characters, are ar- 
ranged in feries or verfes, and thus exprefs the order of their 
archetypal ideas. “They differ from Chinefe characters, which, 
inftead of being reprefentative, are mere arbitrary forms, 
and from the Mexican pictures, which have no fuch order or 
arrangement. It is well obferved, that the Egyptian figures, 
whether engraved or painted, which from their action or difpo- 
fition exprefs either fable or allegory, are improperly con- 
founded with hieroglyphic infcriptrons, Hieroglyphic fymbols 
_are here diftributed into five claffes, and examples adduced under 
each; and it is laid down as a univerfal principle, that hiero- 
glyphics may be equally ftyled language and writing; for, that 
the figures to be expreffed are neither reftricted to numbers nor 
. to words, but are common to al! characters and every idiom. 
As to what hath been termed abbreviated or curfive hierogly- 
_phics, they are to be regarded but as the rude forms of more 
perfect chara&ters. Under this head a paflage from Plutarch is 
cited relative to the infcription found on the fepulcre of Alc. 
menes, Mr. Zoega very properly proceeds to remark that a 
greater or lefs degree of elegance in hieroglyphics is no cha- 
racteriftic of their date; and that, though they were chiefly uled 
on ftone, they occur alfo upon whatever other fubftance could 
be cut or written upon, After the invention of alphabetic 
writing, hieroglyphics, though originally of univerfal-ufe, were 
chiefly reftricted to facred monuments. Various {ubjects, to 
which hieroglyphics have been applied, are collected trom an- 
_eient authors; and that the Fea of hicroglyphics was 
2 ivi 2 
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chiefly confined to the priefts, is underftood not to have arifets - 
from any policy in locking up their import, but as proceeding 
folely from the difficulty of underftanding them. ‘The philofos 
phy of fymbols amongft the Egyptians, which fome have con- 
founded with hieroglyphic writing, is confidered and illuftrated 
from Plotinus, Clemens, and Philo. ‘The notes contain expla- 
nations of various hieroglyphics collected and applied from an- 
cient writers. 

Our author begins His next fection with afferting that paint- 
ing, whether taken in a larger or mote confined fenfe, is of the 
higheft antiquity among the Egyptians. The fables of the 
gods, the exploits of illuftrious men, fites, cuftoms, public 
inftitutions, as is fhown from examples, were frequently ex- 
prefled by them both in fculpture and in colours. From monu- 
ments of this kind, with the fymbols and tropes they exhibit, 
Mr. Zoega deduces hieroglyphic writing, which led, in his opi- 
nion, to the arrangement of figures in the manner of letters, 
and to the delineation of a feries of figures in the fucceffionary 
order of ideas. At what precife period, however, this took 
place, there is no document exifting to determine. The abfo- 
Jute jnvention of letters was afcribed by them to Thoth, or 
Hermes, whom our author takes for the genius of the human 
tnind; but whom we, for reafons too copious to be here in- 
ferted, afcribe ultimately to Mofes. “The commencement of 
hteroglyphics is referred by him to the time when the Egyp- 
tians and Ethiopians were one people. ‘Their introduction he 
confiders to have been gradual, and the phonetic notes to have 
been of a later date. Their golden age he fuppofes to have been 
that of Sefoftris, when men of wifdom were in the higheft re- 
pute. After the form of government was changed under Pfam- 
metichus, they began to run mto fancifal exceffes, and were em- 
barraffed by myfterious and <enigmatic allufions. Proofs of 
this affertion are brorght from a temple in Cous, anda fhrine 
in the Britifh Muteum. ‘The Bembine table is here introduced. 
Having remarked that the facerdotal order greatly declined under 
the Lagide, and was almoft extinct under the Romans—an 
opinion, however, which is oppofed by the zodiac of Dendera~ 
Mr. Zoega notices their revival in the fecond century after 
the fubjugation of Egypt by the Romtan arms ; and inftances 
monuments infcribed with hieroglyphics, not in Italy only, bat 
in Rome itfelf.. “The interpreters of Egyptian antiquities which 
flourifhed under the Romans are then confidered ; the oppofi- 
tion of Severus is believed by our author to nave but little 
effect upon them ; the new {chool of Platonifts are reprefented 
as diligent inquirers into their origin and defign; and, even in 
the time of Theodofius, Mr. Zoega traces feveral who were 
profeiledly illuftraters of hieroglyphics. As the gnoftics, che- 
mifts, aftrologers, and magi, affected their ufe, the Arabians be- 
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éame acquainted with them; and we cannot but exprefs our 
earneft wifh, that the Arabic key to them, lately brought from 
Egypt by Mr. Hammer, may be foon prefented to the world, 
with his remarks, by the learned gentleman to whom it was 
committed. Mr. Zoega has aad out fix epochs of hierogly- 
phic writing :--of thefe, the firft embraces the period before the 
invention of alphabetic charaéters—thence to the time of Pfam- 
metichus ;—from his time to the foundation of Alexandria— 
thence to the taking ef Egypt by the Romans ;-—from that pe- 
riod to the third century of the vulgar zra—and thence to the 
emperor T’heodofius, 

On the prefent fection the notes are particularly interefting ; 
and the tranfition fram it ta the alphabetic writing of the Egyp- 
tians, which introduces the next, is obvious. 

To the Egyptians our authar refers the origin of alphabetic 
writing; and deduces from them its communication to other 
nations, from the jmprobability that fuch an invention thould 
have occurred to more than one peaple; and the confideration, 
that ali the nations who firft ufed alphabetic writing occupied 
an undivided continent. No individual is confidered as the in- 
ventor; but that, flowly and gradually, fentences were fepa- 
rated into words, words into frilables. and {fyllables into their 
component founds; fo that words ftood for fentences, thence 
fyllables for words, and letters for fimple founds. To this hy- 
pothefis there are, in our judgement, many and infurmountable 
objections, the difcuffion of which would far exceed the limits 
of a Review, notwithftanding what Mr. Zoega proceeds to ad- 
vance, that there is no arriving at fyllabic writing by the ufe of 
phonetic figns, but through the medium of hicrogl yphics, which 
were known folely to the Egyptians. This he explains from 
the fuppofitian that things to be exprefled by fimilar founds 
were originally denoted by one and the fame; but that after- 
ward it occurred to the facred fcribe to feparate thofe phonetic 

figns, and fo to apply thefe divifions, that words and fyllables 
might hence he enunciated. The next ftep, he takes for granted, 
was to feparate the phonetic figns from the forms of objects, 
whence of theis qwn accord the {y{tem of fyllabic writing would 
follow ; 4 a whilft cultivated by thefe fcribes, who would 
ftudy to diftinguish with accuracy the component fyllables of 
the language, the elements, of which thefe {yllables confifted, 
would prefent themfelves, and exhibit the firft rudiments of 
elementary writing’ At length the fimple elements being fe- 
parated, their number woyld be defined, and their refpective 
powers fixed. The pafflages in Plato which reter to Theuth 
as the inventor of letters are next adduced, and arguments 
offered to {how that writing was more ancient than Mofes.— 
‘To thefe we could add others of the fame import; but, notwith- 
ftanding we admit the fact, the ftill appear fatis factory reafons 
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‘to fuppofe, that, under the name of Hermes or Thoth, the inven- 


tion of alphabetic writing was referred by the Egyptians to him. 
Writing thus invented, the hieratic method, for the fake of ele- 
gance and myftery, was fuperadded. Authorities follow from 
the ancients to fhow that the alphabet originated in Egypt’; 
fuch paflages alfo are brought as attribute this origin to the 
Pheenicians; and the letters introduced from Pheehicia into 
Greece by Cadmus are affirmed to have been the only ground 
for the tradition that Cadmus had firft carried letters into 
Greece. 

The chief notes on this fection are occupied by the principal 
topics of inv eftigation, which are dbvioufly connected with it, 
and evince to much advar itage the author’s refearches. 

Under this head, the laft feStion adverts to the opinions of 
modern writers on the foregoing topic; particularly thofe of 
Warburton, De Guignes, Gebeli in, D’Origny, and Tychfen; 
and concludes with examining the feceffion of Egyptia n foldiers 
into Ethiopia in the reign of Pfammetichus. 

The netes relate to the traces of elementary characters 
which are inftanced by ancient writers, and contain paflages from 
Herodotus and Diodorus on the Automoli and Axuma. 


(Fo be continued. ) 
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Art. II].—Mémoires de? Inftitut National des Sciences et des Arts. 


Memoirs of the National Inftitute « es ences _ Arts. (Continued 
from Vol. XXXVI. p. 527.) 


OUR laft notice of the labours ‘of the clafs of Moral and 


Political Sciences extended to vol. III. Memoir XII. We thal] 


proceed in the order in which the: diferent communications 


occur. 
© XIII. Memoir on the Conftitution of the Spartan Republic, 


By M. P. C. Levefque.’—-The Lacedzmonians never wrote ; 
and we are obliged, therefore, in examining their political re- 
gulations, to have recourfe to the accounts of foreigners. Plato 
has entered, with fome degree of deta: I, into their conftitution ; 
but M. Level que does not give implicit credit to the ftatements 
of the Athenian philofopher. Plato had beheld in his own 
country the evil effects which refult from ochlocracy, or 
oepercaty carried to its extreme; and hence, obferves our 
eflayift, fell in love with ariftocracy (which was the form of 
the Spart an government) from the prop penfity by which mankind 
are naturally unpeiled to pais from one extreme to another : dif- 

ufted with the firft democratic republic of Greece, he-was ins 
fenfibly feduced into a commendation of the firft ariftocratic 


republic, Xenophon was banifhed from Athens; and in his 
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exile he took refuge at Sparta. Xenophon alfo has written in 
favour of the fame government ; but our aut hor thinks his mo- 
tives are even more obvious and partia! than thofe of Plato, 
Xenoplion was followed by Plutarch, but at a diftance of up 
wards of three centuries after the deffruction of the republic by 
the tyrant Nabis :—he cannot therefore be fuppo fed, like che two 
prior writers, to have been perfonally inte refted j in his defcrip- 
tion. But P! lutarch is conceived by our author to have pof- 
ne more of the character of a modern courtier than has hy- 
therto been attributed to him; to have been favourable to mo- 
narchic governments when he fpoke of Kings ; to pure demo- 
cracy when he addreffed himfelf to a peaple whofe government 
was democratic; and to the Lacedemonian ariftocracy when 
he wrote of the Lacedzmonians. T 14 political conititution of 
Sparta, properly fo called, was in a high degree grofs and bar- 
barous. Lycurgus, perhaps, did all * could; but he had to 
work upon ftubborn and untoward materials, Yet M, Levefque 
feems vd carry his refentment againtt this republic beyond : ‘all 
due bounds ; and, in the violence of his abhc arrence, not to al. 
Jow it the virtues of which it was actually potte tt. The 
country of Laconia he fuppofes to have been divided into three 
clafles. When the Dorians firft introduc ed the Hera lid ize into 
P eloponneius, they rnin became divided into two factions— 
of which the faction that previ ailed inftituted a fy {tem of equality 
among their gwn clafs, and aflumed the diftinétive name of Spar- 
tans to themfelves ; while it obliged the faction which was fub- 
jugated to eftablifh ietelf j in the environs of the metropolis, and to 
become in eve ry refpect flaves to the conquerors, This fubmif- 
five party was difcriminated | by the denomination of Lacos 
nians; and, while a {mall portion only of the coarfer and les 
proces lands was allotted to thefe latter, theirfuperiors rioted 

1 the enjoyment of a very large tract of the richeft and moft 
feled territory which appertained ta the general ufe of the 
republic. Yet the flavery 50% ined by the Laconians bore’ no 
comparifon in point of feverity with that afterwafds endured by 
the inhabitants of Helos, upon n theit captivity and the deftruc- 
tion of their city. he Lacedem ynians therefore, are divided 
by our memoirift, into three claffes:—the Spartans proper, 
who were a fort of noblefle; the Laconians, or great body of 
the people, not admitted to ne privileges ‘of Ie riflation, or 
even of civil diftinctions, and who were confeq sentl y a kind 
of fervants to the tormer’; ‘olf the Helots, with whom all 
future captives were united, who were in eyery fenfe of the 
word flaves. 

Our author believes, ia oppoliti on to general teftimony, that 
the Spartan men were rich and coyetous, and the Spartan wo- 
men exceilive cowards. He traces, or rather attenipts to trace, 
an anachronifm | in thg hiffories w hich attribute to Lycurgus the 
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fuppreffion of all coin but that of copper—contending, from thé 
Chronicon of Paros, that even filyer coin, which preceded that of 
gold, was not in ufe till upwards of a gentury after the zra of 
hat legiflator, having been firft introduced by the order of 
hido, in the ifland of AEgina, in the year 895 before Chrift.— 
The Spartans, he admits, had no public treafury; and, in this re- 
{pe&t, might be confidered as poor, when put incomparifon with 
the Athenians, who had a prodigious exchequer :—but he main- 
tains that individually they were enormoufly rich ; their diet, 
clothing, and habitation, being extremely fimple and inexpen- 
five; and the landed eftates belonging to every citizen very 
ample and highly productive. They at length declined from their 
own paucity of population—feduloufly prohibiting ftrangers from 
fettling in their territories—diminifhing their numbers by inceflant 
wars, and preventing a proportionate augmentation by a promif- 
cuous intercourfe of the fexes. “They were, in the opinion of 
M. Levefque, a proud, cruel, and covetous people—totally de- 
void of political happinefs, and whofe courage confifted rather 
in haughtinefs and temerity than in real bravery and magnani- 
mous valour. 
— © XTV. On the ancient Legiflation of France, comprifing the 
Salique Law, the Law of the Vifigoths, and the Law of the Bur- 
pundians. By M. Legrand # Aully, 
‘Gaul, after having long fubmitted to the Roman yoke, was 
invaded, in the courfe of the fifth century of the Chriftian zra, 
and nearly at the fame period of time, by three diftin& and bar- 
barous nations, the Vifigoths, the Burgundians, and the Francs. 
Fach entered at different points of the country; impofed, on the 
refpective territory it conquered, a‘new and more degrading 
flavery than any to which it had antecedently fubmitted ; com- 
pelled it to adopt a new fyftem of manners ; and introduced a 
new conftitution, which was in every inftance drawn up in the 
Roman language. Of what thefe conftitutions confifted, we 
know towever but very little, and efpecially with refpeé to the 
legal codes of the Burgundians and the Vifigoths, That of the 
Burgundians is reported to have been fo fevere, that Gundebad 
was obliged to revife it, to prevent a general infurrection. Of 
the /ex Gundobada {everal copies are ftill in exiftence; but 
the original Burgundian Jaw has totally perifhed. In like man- 
ne’, all that remains of the conftitution of the Vifigoths is 
a bulky feries of revifions and corrections by fucceflive mo- 
narchs, while the original code has entirely difappeared; and al- 
moft every thing that relates to it is conjecture. The primary 
law of the Salique Francs is little better underftood. It was at 
firft publifhed under the title of Paé?us legi: Salica, at a period 
prior to the {pread of Chriftianity among this people; but it was 
a‘terwards fo much revifed, correted, and augmented by Clovis, 
Childebert, Chlotaris, and Dagobert, and eventually by Charle- 
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magne, that but very little of the original fpirit and fubftarice 
may be fuppofed to have furvived fuch repeated repairs and ems 
bellifhments. ‘The few fragments, however, that remain from 
any of thefe feparate inftitutions, or may be worth noticing, 
M. Legrand has here colleéted, and animadverted upon. ‘That 
of the Vifigoths feems to have poflefled the longeft exiftence: 
their union with the Francs did not take place till the zra 
of Pepin. ¢ At length,’ concludes our memoirift, ‘a new order of 
things changed everycircumftance that related to the three nations. 
The imbecillity or incapacity of the monarch encouraged the 
ufurpations of the chiefs. The feodal fyftem was produced, and 
its new jurifprudence totally annulled that of the three codes, 
Infenfibly all of them fell into difufe. Finally, towards the 
commencement of the third dynafty, they funk into oblivion; 
a was known in France beyond Roman rights and 
cuitoms.? ~ 





© XV. On the Pofition of certain Places and Rivers within the 
Limits of Argolis, in the South of Peloponnefus. By M. Men- 
telle.’—In their refpe&tive charts of the Peloponnefus, d’ Anville 
and Delifle are well known to have differed in a variety of 
points, and particularly in their pofition of Mycenz, the for- 
mer having placed it to the north-eaft of Argos, and the latter to 
the fouth-weft. M. Mentelle endeavours, and with much lau- 
dable diffidence, to corre& the errors of both thefe eftablifhed 
chartifts; for, in their maps of ancient Greece, he detects errors 
in each of them, though in the pofition of Mycenz he entirely, 
and we believe juftly, coincides with d’Anville. Delifle, indeed, 
appears to have mifunderftood Strabo, while he obvioufly de- 
figned from his text. ‘Temenium, the Lernzan Jake, Hereum, 
and Mycena, are, in reality, only known in a geographic view by 
their relative proximity to each other; and hence it is not to 
be wondered at that we fhould meet with occafional differences 
of fite in the moft accurate and induftrious geographers. Bar- 
thelemy, in his ‘Travels of the younger Anacharfis,’ for the 
moft part coincides with d’Anville and M. Mentelle. A neat 
chart is fubfixed, illuftrative of the fubjeét in difpute. 

«XVI. On the Kind of Queftions whofe Solution is accu- 
rately obtained by the Science of Political Economy. By M. 
Véron-Fortbonnais, Aflociate-Member.’—The clafs of Political 
Economy of the National Infticute publicly propofed the follow- 
ing queftion about three years fince: ‘Is it advantageous to a 
republic to borrow, and at what rate of intereft? M. Micoud. 
Domons, adminiftrator of Mont-de-Pieté, replied to this in- 
quiry by two letters; in the former of which he difcufles the 
general fyftem of paper credit, and the adminiftration of fi- 
frances; and in the latter, after fome obfervations on the moral 
powers of governments, enters more minutely upon the quettion 
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immediately propofed. The letters of M. Micoud-Domons be- 
came highly popular, and were fuppofed to have been written with 
uncommon ability; but, in his confideration of this important 
queftion, itfelf, he hefitated not to declare, that, if examined with 
much logical precifion, it was altogether infoluble. ‘* The 
queftion,’ faid he, ‘ muft be idle, if taken in an abfolute 
fenfe; and, if confidered in relation to exifting circumflances, to 
treat it in, a fatisfactory manner, would be to form as many 
hypothefes as the variations of thofe circumftances themfelves 
upon which the folution depends: and thefe may be infinite.’— 
Our prefent. memoirift conceives, however, that an inquiry 
which has completely baffled the powers of M. Micoud may 
receive at leaf{t {ome portion of irradiation from his own efforts. 
All his obfervations appear to us, neverthglefs, hypothetic and 
gratuitous; and the adminiftration of the keen- fighted Colbert 
is not likely to be renewed by any of the remarks of the prefent 
financier. 

‘XVII. Differtation on fome Queftions of Ideolo gy c tains 
ing additional Proofs that it is from the Senfation of J Kell tance we 
derive a Knowledge of Bodies; and that, anterior to fuch Know- 
ledge, no A& of the Judgement can take place, cae an Inabi- 
lity to difcriminate our fimultaneous Perceptions from each 
ll By M. Deitutt Tracy.’ 

‘ XVIII. Differtation on Exiftence, and on the Hypothefes 
of Mallebranche and Berkeley relative to that Subject. By the 
fame.’—In our Appendix to vol. xxxii. p. §27, New Arrang. 
we entered at fome length into M. Deftutt’s ‘ Hypothetis on 
Ideology, or the Faculty. of Thinking ;’—an hypoth efis whofe 
foundation was laid by Locke, and much of. waofe fuperftruc- 
ture was erected by Condillac. In the firit of the two memoirs 
now before us, M. Deftutt traces the different progrefiive e fteps 
of the French metaphyfician toward the ultimate com pletion of 
his fyitem, from his E//ay on the Origin of Human Underftand- 
ing in 1746, to the publication of his Treati ife on Senfations in 
1756; and thence to his more matured ideas upon the fame 
fubjeét, as communicated a fhort time anterior to his death, 
which occurred in 1780. In the courfe of this furvey, M. De 
ftutt notices the cpa approximation of Condillac toward his 
own hypothelis, b a more precife adherence, as he pretends, to 
the principles he arf eftablifhed ; and conceives, that, in the few 
points in which they even at laft differed, the difference was 
chiefly, if not entirely, owing to an unneceflary and illogical de- 
parture from thefe radical poftulates. For ourfelves, we think 
there is an eifential difference in many inftances, not only be- 
tween their conclufions, but their primary and elementary poli- 
tions; and that no length of time, or latitude of interpret tide 
could entirely have converted the author of The Ti reati/e on Sene 
fations to the theory of ideology 2s maintained in all its branches 
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by the prefent writer. But it is unneceflary for us to refume 
the fubjett we have already examined the queftion, and adven- 
tured to deliver our opinion upon it. 

The fecond of the two differtations before us is fo nearly 
conneéted with the firft, that we have purpofely united them. 
The precife difference between the theories, or, if our readers 
pleafe, the metaphyfic dreams, of Mallebranche and Berkeley, 
3s not very generally known—though every reader is apprifed 
that they were fpiritualifts. “I he former, by a long courfe of 
mental abftraétion, and deep refearch into the réveries of Platoe 
nifm concerning the intellectual world, which was: pretended to 
be the only reality and archetype of the fenfible world, brought 
himfelf at length to believe that there is nothing capable,of proof 
but pure /pirit ;—that we have no politive knowledge of body, 
and fhould have no certainty of its exiftence, had it not been 
communicated to us by Mofes in his hiftory of the création: 
that we only perceive and fee by a fpecies of inflinfleewhich is 
neverthelefs a doubtful fource ot information ;——that, whenever 
at length we attain pofitive truth, it is always God, or the 
thought of God, that we perceive ;—ai nd that hence, in literal 
conformity with the Scriptures, it is * in God we live, and move, 
and have our being.’ ‘Thefe are the chief doctrines which are 
contained in his volume, entitled a ‘ Search after Truth,’ and are 
principally to be found in the fifth beok of this work. 

Berkeley not only advanced thus far in the theory of fpiritue 
alifm, but prefled the reaps itfelf much further; and maine 
tained, that, notwithftanding every degree of deference was to be 
paid to the Mofaic narrative, this narrative itfelf, when fairly 
interpreted, did not prove, or even fuppofe, the exiltence of 
body: confequently he retigned himfelf with a greater degree of 
cordiality to the creed, that bodies no not exift; and at tempted 
to demonftrate, that it is impofible they fhould exitt otherwile 
than in the thought of a {pirit, and more efpecially of the in- 
finite {pirit. 

The fyftem of M. Deftutt is, on the contrary, altogether a 
fyftém of materialifm; and the arguments and obfervations of 
thefe fpiritual philofuphers having been urged againft him, he 
now finds that he has not begun at the beginning ; and that, 
inftead of taking it for cranted that a fentible world and that 
fenfible objects actually exift around him, he is called upon to 
demonftrate the exiftence of external relations, ~ to decide 
whether even his own body be any thing or nothing? The 
whole cppofition to his fyitem, our author thinks, turns upon a 
perpetual equivoque, an uninterrupted contufion between the 
wmpreffion which a fenfitive being receives, and which in 0 
being we denominate fenfation,—and the quality which reft! 
or is able to refide, in another being who is the caufe of batty 
fenfation. This fubje&t it is the object of M. Deftutr to iliu- 
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minate; and we will at leaft allow him the merit of patient and 
elaborate inveftigation, although we can by no means in every 
inftance approve of his reafoning. 

¢ XIX. Reffexions on Projeéis of Pafigraphy, By the Same.’ 
rT his memoir is defigned as a kind of appendix to a prize eflay 
of M. Degerando, written in anfwer to a queftion propofed by 
the National Inftitute--* to determine what is the influence 
of figns on jdeas?? and afterwards very confiderably enlarged, 
and extended to four volumes in o¢tava, and noticed, at fome 
length, by ourfelves in our Appendix to vol. xxx, New Arrange- 
. ment, p. 483. Our author endeavours in the prefent paper to 
define, with additional accuracy, the meaning of the terms 
tongues, languages, writings, hieroglyphics: and the refult of 
his obfervations is, that every fyf{tem ot figns immediately ex- 
prefiing our ideas is a real language, whether thofe figns be ad- 
drefled to the ear, the eye, or the touch; that writing is not a 
fyftem of figns reprefentative of our ideas, but an aflemblage of 
characters, Ey means of which the figns of a language addrefled 
to theear are rendered vifible ; whence it follows that no languages 
but thofe of fpeech can be either written or read—-!anguages of 
fight traced on a furface, fuch, for example, as hieroglyphics, 
being painted and not written: that hence again the only real 
writing is fyllabic or alphabetic: that the alphabet in common 
ufe is a writing ftrictly univerfal, fince it is capable of repre- 
fenting every found of every language: that univerfai writing 
ts not therefore a difcovery now to be made, the only thing 
wanting ‘being a univerfal tongue; and that every refearch after 
pafigraphy fhould be regarded in this light, as an oral and not 4 
vifual language; that an oral language of this defcription 
would be highly ufeful, more eafily learnt and retained than any 
vifual language, and not more difficult to accomplifh: but, 
finally, that the difficulties attending either are fo numerous antl 
extreme as to be altogether infurmountable; and that a univer- 
fal language is in the fame predicament as the perpetual motion. 
¢ Let us limit ourfelves, theretore,’ obferves our author, and we 
heartily concur with him in the recommendation, ‘ to the ame- 
lioration of our own; nor let us be afraid, while making the at- 
tempt. The language whofe employers will be moft open ta 
the dictates of reafon, and will moft readily throw off the trammels 
of cuftom, will foon be the beft conftiuited language of any :— 
and the Janguage which fhall obtain fuch fucccfs will be, at all 
times, that which will make the neareft approach to univer- 


fality.’ 


With this memoir the volume clofes; and we now proceed 
to vol. I}I. of the Clafs of Literature and Polite Letters, of 
which we have already examined the fir ft feven memoirs. 


* VIII. Sepulture, by M. Gouvé.’ This is a truly excel- 
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fent poem upon a fubjeét which has been dreadfully abufed in the 
courfe of the revolution. To re-eftablifh a decency and fo~ 
lemnity in what relates to it, we have already noticed the 
pointment of a fpecial commiffion on the part of the clafs of 
Moral and Political Sciences, and two reports which it has fuce 
ceflively drawn up axd communicated through M. Baudin *, 
The barbarities daily perpetrated during the nefarious xra of 
Robefpierre feem to fravé deadened the heart to all the feelings 
of nature: the bodies of the deceafed were often not interred at 
all: and when burial actually took place, it was too generally 
conducted in the moft indecorous and brutal manner ;—while 
the tombs of the moft renowned characters were,’ in many in- 
ftances, defpoiled and ravaged either from the bafe hope of 
plunder, or the phrenfy of political enthufiaim. M. Gouvé, in 
the poem before us, laments the barbarous tafte of his country- 
men, and the ruin which has thus overwhelmed the peaceful 
abodes of the great and the good. The whole is written with 
confiderable pathos and animation. With the following verfes 
we have been particularly pleafed, and fhall endeavour to trans- 
Jate them, that we may extend forhe part of our pleafure to 
thofe who may not underftand the original, 


© On fe fent agrandir au tombeau d’un grand homme! 
Les arts m’en font garans; des merts que |’on renomme, 
Dans le bronze vivant, dans Je marbre animé, 

Ils rendront tous les traits a l’univers charmeé. 

Mais ce n’eft point aflez pour le coeur qui les aime: 
Leurs images, hélas! ne feront point eux-mémes. 
C’eft eux, c’eft leurs débris, que nous voulons trouver, 
Aux pieds de leurs tombeaux nous aimions a réver. 
La, du recueillement reflentant tous les charmes, 
Nous trouvions a la fois des legons et des larmes : 

Il femblait que du fond de ces cercueils fameux 

Une voix nous criat—“ I}]uftrez-vous comme eux.” 
Voila lillufion que nous avons perdue. 

Vous tous, que pleure encore la. patrie éperdue, 
Confolez-vous pourtant, fi vos corps mutilés, 

Loin de leurs monumens, languiflent exilés ; 

Bannis de vos cercueils, et non de votre gloire, ° 
Vous reftez dans nos coeurs, et dans notre mémoire, 
La, fe font retranchés vos débris immortels ; 

La, fe font relevés vos tombeaux, vos autels ; 

Et, contre les pervers foulevant tous les ages, 

Vous immortalifez jufqu’s leurs vils outrages.’ 


‘ Ourfelves grow great befide the great man’s tomb ; 
Art leagues with art to guard the hallow’d gloom ; 





* See Appendix to Critical Review, vo]. xxxiv. p. 516. 
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Still give the world each, venerated form. 

But, ah ! :can this fuffice to. thofe who love 
No—’tis their ftatues, not their felves, we prove: 
Their felves, their ruins, ftill the heart would find, 
And paufe and ponder o’er the grave aflign’d; 

With fond remembrance to the paft return, 

Shed precious tears, and precious leflons learn: 

For, frem their ton bs; a voice with hollow found 

T hus feems mn fpeake—“ Like us be virtuous found.* 
Such is the fond illufion now that fails ! ; 
But ye whofe worth your country yet bew vails, 

Be this your folace: Though your limbs may lie 
Far from their deftin’d tombs, and “ihe tky, 
Tern from your graves, but not from glory torn; 
Here, in our hearts, our memories, are ye borne $ 
Here your immortal ruins we re-blend ; 

Here rife your tombs, your altars re-afcend, 
Againft your foes confederate every age, 

And e’en eternife their barbarian rage 


The fifth line from the clofe cannot but eeidity remind ts 
of Pope’s epitaph upon Gay, and conftitutes a fort of paralles 
lifm which is often by too faftidious critics miftaken for a copy. 

¢ JX. On the Opinions of different Philofo phers and cele- 
brated Writers of Antiquity concerning the Ancic nt Republics. 
By M. Bitaubé.’ Memoir the third a ind laft. This paper is a 
continuation of M. Bitaubé’s * Obfervations on the firft two 
Books of the Politics of Ariftotle,’ printed in the fecond volume 
of the prefent clafs, and noticed by ourfelves in the Appendix 
to vol. xxxiv. p. §21. The republics more particularly examined 
in the article before us are Lacedzemon, Crete, Carthage, Athens, 
and the Achzan ftate ; and the writers principally confulted, 
befides:Ariftotie, are Plato, Plutarch, Xenophon, Polybius, and 
Thucydides. Concerning. the $ Mee republic, he feems fufs 
ragga to have vindicated it, though without intending to do 

againft the fevere and exaggerated accu/acions of his collegue 

Bi. Towcless, which have juft fallen within the range of our 
iceman The reafon, however, is obvious. M., ‘Lev efque 
has defcribed it almoft exclufively from Ariftotle, who facrificed 
its conftitution at the fhrine of that of Athens, from a with to 
obtain popularity in this latter city; while M. Bitaubé, dif- 
Crediting on this very account the ftatement of the Stagirite, 
adheres with equal partiality to the more favourable narration 
of Polybius. Upon his account of the other republics here 
enumerated, we have nothing particular to obferve. All of 
them, he conchides, though founded by celebrated characters, 
prefent nothing more than the infant fchool of republican in< 
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flitutions: yet the cradle of liberty muft ever have attrac. 
tions in the eye of a philofopher. If he find, among thefe diffe- 
rent ftates, many laws imperfect, he will perceive others highly 
ufeful, and will witnefs civil inftitutions in every refpeé& worthy 
of remark. 

© X. Second Memoir on the Colours and Dyes of the Ancients. 
By M. Ameilhon.? The former memoir of this ingenious phi- 
lofopher was printed in the firft volume publifhed by the pre- 
fent clafs, and noticed in our Appendix to vol. xxxli. p. §37. 
Our author there obferved that the art of dyeing confiited of 
three principal operations; firft, in thoroughly cleanfing the 
fubftance to be dyed, and in freeing it from every foreign mats 
ter which might preclude it from imbibing the dye ; fecondly, 
in difpofing it, by particulay compofitions, to receive into. its 
pores the Colotring principle, and to retain it when introduced ; 
thirdly, in preparing the colouring bath into which it was to be 
plunged, and in working it according to the rules of art. The 
firft of thefe three*divifions of his fubjed, M. Ameilhon has 
fufficiently treated in the memoir juft referred to: in the pre- 
fent he enters‘into a confideration’ of the two remaining ; and we 
fhall briefly attend him in his:inquiries. He believes that the 
ancients. were acquainted with the ufe of mordants from a 
very early period; and in this we fully coincide, though we ean- 
fot indubitably trace the exiftence of fuch a cuftom in the paf- 
face which M. Ameilhon has quoted from Plato as ‘demonttra- 
tion of the fa&*. Pliny+, indeed, fpeaks more to the purpofe; and 
the Greek manufcripts treated of by Fabricius feem to decide 
the queftion. ‘The mordants employed were alum, which is 
‘perpetually fpoken of as an article in dyeing by both Greek and 
Roman writers, ceruffe, and verdegrife ; the two latter of which, 
however, are rather dyes themfelves than erofives. Pliny alfo 
makes mention of the frequent ufe of the gall-nut, the root of 
the wild vine, the rhus fylveftris, and feveral other auftere and 
aftringent as well as alterant fubftances. 

‘The mineral ‘acids, which conftitute fo Jarge and important an 
article in modern dyeing, are unqueftionably of modern applica- 
tion alone: they were not even. known to the ancients, who, in 
a variety of inftances, inftead of thefe fubftances, had recourfe 
to highly concentrated vinegar, and the juice of citrons. M., 
Ameilhon candidly confeiles, however, that, while he finds re- 
peated mention of thefe vegetable acids among both Greeks and 
Komans, he cannot trace them to have been employ ed y1 their 
dyeing manufactories. It is neverthelefs certain that they em- 
ployed alkalies; for we find exprefs mention, in a variety of in- 
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* Ounovy ot7Ga—its tt Geosts, &c. De Republ. lib. iv. 
¢ Candida vela poftquain attrivére, itinentur non voloribus, fed colorem fore 
bentibus medicamentis. 
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flances, of the ufe of urine, lime, and nitre, or natrum ; the laf 
of which was unqueftionably a vegetable of this clafs, and is 
afferted by Theophraftus, who merely follows the,definition of 
Ariftotle, to have been a falt educed from the afhes of burnt 
wood. They were alfo acquainted with fal ammoniac, and with 
the means of extracting tartar from the leys of auftere wines. Of 
the application of thefe fubftances, as at prefent ufed, we 
have, however, iid decided proofs ; but the ingenuity that would 
point out the mode of obtaining them, in all probability deters 
mined their utility and appropriation. 
_ © XI, Memoir on two Latin Infcriptions, and on Opobal- 
famum; which is the modern Balfam of Mecca. By M. Mon- 
ez.’— The infcriptions referred to were found by M. Ribou, 
in the neighbourhood of Bourg, in the departifent of the Ain, 
who fent copies of them to the National Inftitute. The firft is 


as follows: a ?, : 
MARITVM COL AEGP_ 
TIAG OPOBALS ADCLAR 


The fecond thus, 


MARITVM LEWDDES OD 
POBALSAMATVM AD ASPR 


M. Monges; diffatisficd with the explanation of M. Ribou, 
who conceives that they are defigned to exprefs the attachment 
of a wife for her hufband, who wa’ one of the Leudes highly 
celebrated in the French and German provinces, purfues a clue 
antecedently offered by count Caylus, and contends that they 
were merely infcriptions or labels of oculifts of the fourth or 
fifth century, who, to warrant the genuinenefs of their medicines, 
applied to every preparation its appropriate impreffion, arid had 
it engraved on fuch pieces of ftone. In this interpretation he is 
countenanced by a fimilar kind of engraving dug up at Glou- 
cefter, and thus explained by Chifhull in his difflertation on a 
meda] difcovered at Ephefus. He therefore deciphers them 
thus; believing that both refer to the fame oculift: 


MARITVM COLLYRIVM AEGrP 
TIACvm OPOBALSamatvm AD CLARITATEM: 


MARITVM LEWDDES D 
OPOBALSAMAT VM AD ASPRiItvpinemM. 


In plain Englifh * Maritum’s Balfamic Collyrium of Egypt; 
for clearing the fight.” ‘ The Balfam of Maritum Lewddes 
for drynefs of the interior part of the eye-lids.’ This ‘ drynefs 
of the interior part of the eye-lids’—/échereffe de l’intérieur 
des paupiéres—fhould rather perhaps be rendered ‘ for correét« 
ing acrid humors of the eye.’ After all, our author con- 
fiderably fails in interpreting the word Adaritum, which, he ad- 
mits, ought to be in the genitive cafe, and refers both this ano- 
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inaly and his incapability of refolving the additional D at the 
end of the firft line of the fecond infcription, to the grofs cor- 
_ruption of the Latin language in the fourth and fifth centuries, 
the imagined epoch of thefe infcriptions, interwoven as it was 
with German, Flemifh, and French. ‘This, however, is com- 
oa: to cut the knot inftead of to untie it, and is to allowa 
titude of interpretation that would enable us to explain any in- 
icription in any way we might chufe. AZaritum, morcover, is not 
only, 7” bis opinion, in the nomin: itive cate, but opolalfamatum, 
which, in both inftances, is obviowfly an adjective, requ ives in the 
latter a fubftantive to be connected with it. It is highly pro- 
bable that as COL means collyrium, D may intend deco oétum, OY 
fome other preparation of opobalfamum having the fame 
letter for its initial; which will then juft give us the fubftantive 
we are in-want of. Lewoppks is obvic sully in the plural num- 
ber, and feems to intimate that the medicine was the property 
of more than one branch of the family, and was perha ipS a Co 
partnerfhip concern: but if Lewppes be plural, fo alfo muft 
MAariItTuM, and we then obtain, allowing it to be of the third 
declenfion, the very genitive cafe which the conftruction re- 
quires. M. Mongez may probably be obliged to us for thefe 
hints. The memoir ciofes with a hiftory of opobalfamum, ex- 
trated principally from the writings of Theophraftus, Diofco- 
rides, and Pliny, and, in moré modern times, of Du Lobel. 
¢ XIL On the Conftruction of the Dome of the Madonna della 
Salute, at Venice, compared with the Dome of the Invalides, at 
Paris. By M. Raymond.’ ‘The fuperb church of the Madonna 
della Salute was erected about the middle of the feventeenth centur 
agreeably to the plan and under the fuperintendance of Baldaflae 
Longhena; the church of the Invalides, or rather the dome of 
_that church, about half a century after wards, under the direction 
of Jules Hardouin Manfart. . We cannot, however, follow M. 
Mongez in the prefent comparifon, for want of his plates, which 
amount to not lefs than feven, and are eflentially neceflary to the 
illuftration of his fubject. 
_ © XIII. Report on the Means of enabling the whole Body of 
Spectators, of whatever Number they may “confit, to hear the 
Orations and Mufic of National Feafts, By M. Mongez.’ 
The national feafts of France have, in general, been fo nume- 
roufly attended, that not a hundredth part of the {pe€tators, nor 
indeed any excey pting thofe fituated in the immediate vicinity of 
the national altar, could hear any thing that occurred. M. 
Mongez was particularly {truck with this inconvenience at the 
pompous celebration of the funeral of general Hoche, whofe 
éloge conftituted the moft interefting part of the ceremony. He 
inftantly thought of fome means to remedy this evil, and fhort] 
afterwards communicated his plan to the prefent clafs of the 
National Inftitute, requefting the appointment of a commuiffion 
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to inveftigate its advantages. “The commiffion was appointed 
accordingly; and the report before us contains the refult of its 
refearches. M. Mongez firft endeavoured to prove to his col- 
legues of the commiffion, that no fcheme, of which the ancients 
were poflefied, was able to carry the voice of an orator beyond 
the common limits of difcriminate fpeech: that fomething might 
have been gained by the art of modulation, as taught by the 
phonatci or profeflors of modulated founds; but that the fpeaking- 
trumpets, faid to have been introduced within the mafks of pub- 
lic dramatifts, never exifted, and never could have been employed. 
He then advanced the two following propofitions ; 1ft. That the 
orations which fhould be fpoken at the national altar fhould be 
pronounced at the fame time by other orators difpofed, at equal 
diftances, among the fpectators, and that all fhould begin at the 
fame moment by means of appropriate figns, 2d. That diffe- 
rent orcheftras fhould execute, in the fame manner, the vocal and 
inftrumental mufic which fhould be performed at the national 
altar. ‘Ihe commiffion reduced both thefe propofitions to ex- 
periment, and found that in every refpect they anfwered the 
purpofe propofed: that the different voices and bands of mufic 
did not interfere with each other ; and that, when fituated in the 
direct centre of the fpace between two or more pulpits or or- 
cheftras, in which éach might be equally caught, they heard 
that alone, or at. leaft diftin ictly alone, to which their r right or 
left ear was principally inclined, while the oppofite catenation 
of founds produced no difcord whatioever. We are furprifed 
that in this report no notice fhould have been taken of the mag- 
nificent commemorations of Handel at Weftminfter Abbey, of 
the immenfe volume of modulated founds which was produced, 
and the immenfe concourfe of fpectators who attended. 

‘ XIV. On the Hiftory and Procefs of Polytypes, and Ste- 
reotypes. By M. Camus.’ The terms monotypes, hervn 
types, polytypes, and ftereotypes, have been ufed perhaps of 
late years without any great degree of! oSscwell and M. Cait 
begins his memoir with a more precife definition of their re- 
fpective meanings 5 reducing the whole, however, at length to 
two clafies alone, polytypes and Stereotypes 5 monotypes and 
homotypes being merged in the generic term of polytypes. His 
hiftory extends to all the different varieties of printing and engra- 
ving with which we are acquainted, whether by the ufe of wood or 
metals, whether by fixed or movable types, block-printing, 
fingle types, or types with matrices. In the courfe of this 
hiftory we ‘find ample juftice done to our own countryman 
William Ged, whofe curious edition of Salluft in {mall twelves, 
publifhed at Edinburgh i in 1739, excited univerfal attention arid 
applaufe. In the title of the book he tells us it was printed 
non typis mobilibus, ut vulgo Seri folet, fed tabellis feu laminis 
Sufi, Our author ola nees, in the courfe of his hiftory, at the 
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hames-and labours of the moft eminent .typographers who-fuc+ 
ceeded Ged, and endeavoured to improve upon his principle 5 
he pays particular attention to the affiduous ingenuity of Hoft- 
man and Herhan, and clofes with the beautiful ftereotype pub- 
lications of Didot the father and fon. He has introduced into 
the body of his memoir exemplars of feveral different typo 
graphics, as well as vignettes. We are furprifed, however, to 
find that, in alluding to the ufe of wood, he has taken no notice 
of the perfection to which wooden cuts have of Jate been car- 
ried among ourfelves by a variety of ingenious artifts, and efpe- 
cially by the Bewickes. 

¢ XV. Addition to the Memoir on a German Book, The 
Teiiurdanck, printed p. 170—211 of the prefent Volume. By 
the fame.’ Of the exploits of fir Tetiurdanck, and the Memoir 
here referred to, we gave an account in our appendix to vol. 
xxxvi. p. 525. M. Camus in the prefent paper {tates his con- 
firmed conviction that the edition of this poem of 1517 was 
printed with movable characters; and adds that he has fince 
met with two additional exemiplars of the edition of 1517, the 
one on vellum, with plates illuminated in colours and gold; the 
other on paper, with unilluminated plates. He has alfo met 
with one more exemplar of the edition of 1519, which is printed 
upon paper. 

‘ XVI. Additions to the Memoir on Polytypes and Stereo- 
types, inferted in the prefent Volume, fo far as relates to 
Hoffman and his Polytypes. By M. Camus.’ Thefe addi- 
tions have been collected by M. Camus fince his Memoir was 
printed, and render the hiftory of this renowned typographift 
more full and perfect. ‘They contain, however, no incident 
of fufficient importance to induce us to extract any thing from 
the memoir. 

With this paper the volume clofes. And having now cons 
ducted our readers through three volumes of each department, 
comprehending not lefs than nine of the entire productions of 
the National Inftitute, we have enabled them to appreciate 
for themfelves, with fome degree of correétnefs, the portion of 
merit they poflefs. We have, moreover, offered a fummary 
view of our own eftimation of their value at the conclufion of 
our analyfis of the fecond volumes, from which we {ce very little 
reafon to differ at prefent. ‘Ihe volumes we have juit clofed 
exhibit the fame paucity of contributors, and the fame paucity 
of fubjeéts: their articles are almoft equally prolix, and their 
Janguage not much more precife. The fourth fet of volumes 
have reached us; and we fhall commence them in our next Ap- 
pendix. 
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Art. IV.—Annales de Chymie. (Continued from Vol. 
AXAV I. p- 534.) 
Annals of Chemistry. No. 121—126 inclusive. 


THE 121ft number commences the forty-firft volume, pubs 
lifhed in 1802, and the firft article is an important one: it is 
the report of the Commiffioners of the National Inftitute on the 
Experiments of M. Volta. The commiffioners were, Laplace, 
Coulomb, Hallé, Mongez, Fourcroy, Vauquelin, Pelleton, (pro- 
bably Pelletier), Charles, Bri fon, Sebatier, Guyon, and Biot. 
The report is a mafterly one, and explains, very fatisfactorily. 
the phenomena of the Galvanic pile from the accumulation of 
electricity. We fhall give a very fhort abftract of the founda- 
tion of the authors’ reafoning. 


¢ The principal fact, on which all the others depend, is the 
following. If two different infulated metals, with their own 
quantity of electricity only, be placed in contact, on fepara- 
tion their ftate of eleétricity is different; one is pofitive, and 
the other is negative. ‘This difference, which is inconfiderable 
on each contaét, when fucceflively accumulated in an eleCtrical 
condenfer, is ftrong enough to affect very fenfibly an electro- 
meter. The aétion is not exercifed at a diftance, but only on 
contact, and continues as long as the contact continues ; _ its in- 
tenfity, however, is not the fame in all.’ 


On thefe principles, the commiffioners explain, with great 
precifion, the phznomena of the Galvanic pile, and engage ink 
fome very minute and curious calculations on the fubjeét, which 
it is impoffible for us to follow. W a have we not a judicious 
abftraét of what is known on Galvanifin in our own language? 

M. Thenard’s ‘Obfervations on the Combinations of tar- 
tarous Acid with" falifiable Bafes, and on the Properties of 
the Salts which refult,’ are alfo very valuable. He fhows that 
tartrites of pot-afh unite with different earths, with metals, and 
with ammonia, forming triple falts. ‘Thefe falts are more or lefs 
foluble; which is the reafon why no precipitate enfues on adding 
tartrites of pot-ath to calcareous baritic or ftrontian folutions, or 
their falts. Lime appears to have the greateft affinity to the tar- 
tarous acid, and magnefia lefs than the alkalis. Our author alfo 
found that the tartrite of pot-afh would unite with all the me- 
tallic tartrites, and form with them bodies w holly peculiar ; the 
eng number of which are not decompofed by alkalis or al- 

aline carbonates. ‘The tartar emetic, which is one of the tri« 
ple falts, is rendered uncertain in its effects on-the human body 
by the tartrite of lime, tartrite of pot-afh, acidulous tartrite of 
pot-afh, and its proportion of water. ‘To avoid thefe caufes of 
uncertainty, the oxyd of antimony muéft be in excefs, and the 
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cryftallifation muft be carefully conduted, felecting the tretra- 


edral and oétaedral cryftals. It appears, from thete experi- 
ments, that the tartrites of pot-ath diffolve many of the metallic 
oxyds, as well as alumine and the carbonate of alumine: con- 
fequently, in fuch combinations, no precipitate eniues on adding 
an alkali, as the oxyd is diffolved by the tartrite of pot-ath. ‘The 
tartrites of foda and ammonia may alfo form triple falts ; and 
fome earthy and metallic tartrites are in like manner capable of 
a mutual union. ‘The fame property feems to be extended to’ 
oxalates and nitrates. In fome cafes, there is reafon to fufpect 
the exiftence of quadruple falts of this kind, 

Some Englith difeoveries, from the Philofophical Magazine 
and Mr. Nicholfon’s Journal, as communicated in the Journal 
Britannique, follow ; and we next find a judicious memoir from 
a young chemift, M. Darocq, * on the new Combination 
difcovered in Zaffre,’ which M. Brugnatelli confidered to be the 
cobaltic acid. No iuch acid, however, feems to exift; and what 
deceived the Italian chemift appears to have been the acid of ar- 
fenic combined with oxyd of cobalt. 

M. Van Marum next defcribes the method by which he fuc- 
ceeded in decompofing water by means of the electric {park ; 
and this account is followed by a detcription of a ftove on the 
principles of the Swedifh chimney. ‘Lhefe are incapable of 
abridgement; but a hiftoric account of the various contri- 
vances to warm rooms at a flight expenfe is curious and inte- 
refting. 

The number concludes with an abftract of a German work, 
entitled * A Defcription of a new Galvanic chemical Apparatus, 
and the Experiments in which it has been employed. By M. 
Simon, Profeffor of the Academy of Architecture at Berlin,’ 
‘The defcription depends on the plates. 

The 122d number commences with ‘ Obfervations on the 
Method of afcertaining the Strength and Purity of Pot-ath,’ a 
fubjeét of confiderable importance to the manufacturer. It is 
not eafy to abridge the direétions, which are fufficiently clear 
and explicit; and we only need to add, that the beft mode of 
afcertaining the quantity of pure alkali in the common pot-ath 
is by the means of the nitrate of ftrontian. 

The memoir which follows is ‘ on the Ufe of Madder, fol- 
lowed by a {imple and certain Procefs, to obtain the Adrianople 
Red of the greateft Beauty and Solidity of Colour.’ It is well 
known that earths and metallic oxyds have more or lefs the pro- 
perty of atcracting and retaining the colouring particles of ve- 
getable and animal fubftances. Alumine, however, and the 
metallic oxyds, do not retain the colouring particles juft men- 
tioned, with equal force. ‘Thofe of madder adhere mott ftrongly, 
and the others follow in order, commencing with thofe whai¢ 
attraction is ftrongelt—grains of kermes, co¢hineal, log wood, 
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yellow Indian wood, gaude, quercitron, fernamboue, red Indian. 
wood, grains of Avignon, &c. Gulls, fumach, and the other 
aftringent fubftances, act chiefly by means of the gallic acid, 
and, with refpect to their folidity, may be placed after madder. 
The particular procefs for giving the greateft vivacity and foli-, 
dity of the madder colours can be read with advantage only in 
the memoir itfelf, 

* Abftract of a Report made at a Conference of the Council 
of Mines on Oxyds of Manganefe, capable of being ufed in the 
Arts.’ The greater part of this report is local,'and on the rela- 
tive value of the manganefe of France, compared with that of 
Germany and Piedmont. In fome refpects the Piedmont man- 
ganefe is preferable, particularly in preparing the oxygenated 
muriatic acid ; 1n the glafs-works, that of France and Germany 
is equally good, The procefles, however, by which the fuperior 
advantages of the different oxyds of manganefe are afcertained, 
merit the attention of the Englith chemifts. ‘There appears to 
be no method of adding to its proportion of oxygen. 

¢ An Abftract of the Explanation of a new Method of fepa- 
rating the Silver alloyed with Copper in counterfeit Money, by 
M. Napioné.’ It is well known that copper which contains 
lefs than one half of filver cannot be fubmitted with advantage 
to cupellation; and the other method of liquation is trouble- 
fome as well as inconvenient. Our author, reflecting on the 
firong attraction of copper for {ilver, thought of ieparating in 
this way a part of the copper, till the remainder would be rich 
enough to allow of cupellation. He fucceeded in this attempt, 
and feparated {mall portions of filver from copper at about one-~ 
fifth of the expenfe which would have been incurred by liqua- 
tion. 

A Report made to the Inftitute ‘ on the Eftablifhment formed 
by MM. Anfrye and Lecour to extract Copper and Tin from 
the Scoriz of Bell-Metal.’? [The authors of this report are 
Guyon, Deyeux, Vauguelin, and le Sage ; nor {fhould we omit 
oblerving, t that no foreign Communications are more intereftin 
than theie academic reports. ‘They are generally fatistactory 
on the fubjects entrufted to their care; and the authors feldom 
fail to render their papers valuable by collateral information of 
importance. ‘his remark is fuggefted by the article before us, 
which, though feemingly of little value, will contribute greatly 
to the reader’ s inftruction. ‘The feoriz in queftion have been 
ufually confidered as of trivial e{timation, and have been iold to 
repair high- ways. ‘lhe mode employed to render them valuable 
is to oxydate the tin which thus combines with the copper ; after 
which the latter is feparated by wafhing. ‘Whe tin is reduced by 
sr part of charcoal ; and precifion in this proportion is found 
to’ be important; and the tin is faid to be equal to Englith tin, 
The grain is clote, and of a greyith colour, like pure un; with 
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a fixth part of antimony, the colour is lefs vivid, the crackling 
a confiderable, and the metal is brittle; while the Malacca’ 
tin bends without breaking, and is not granulated. ‘The tin 
from the bell-metal was indeed found to contain a baat copper, 
and the Eaft Indian tin was brought to refemble it, by adding ;*, 
of zifc; but the change appeared to be really owing to lead. 
A fingular fact is communicated, on the authority of MM, 
Volta and Brugnatelli, viz. that a combination of zinc with tin 
may be immediately difcovered by its becoming ufeful in the 
Galvanic pile. A union of zinc with tin is particularly advans 
tageous in forming the plates, as the metal is of a filver colour, 
and does not oxydate fo foon as pure zinc. ‘The filver paper of 
Germany is covered with a mixture of this kind, and becomes 
fit, in this way, for Galvanic purpofes. ‘The Malacca tin, in 
our authors’ opinion, is much purer than the Englifh. We know 
not how their tin was procured ; but we have feen many {peci- 
mens of Englifh tineven more pure than the Indian, ‘The lat- 
ter certainly poffeffes no lead. ‘The tin fold in France contains 
0.03 of copper, 0.01 of lead; the’ refined tin of MM. Anfrye 

and Lecour contains 0.01 of le “ad and ,4,, of copper. The oxyd 
of tin procured by thefe artifans is alfo found to be ufeful in 
polifhing fteel. The comn niffioners boaft that this m vanufactory 
reflores to commerce more than 1500 mudliers of tin, and two 
millions of copper: but plunder muft have its bounds ; and, 
when churches have no longer bells, MM, Anfrye and Lecour 
muft {hut up their elaboratory. 

A note ‘on the Hydrofulphure of Soda’ is valuable. Ber- 
thollet long fince informed us that fulphurated hydrogen had 
many properties of acids. ‘The mother waters, after extracting 
the carbonat of foda, from a ley furnifhed by the manufactory 
of MM. Payen and Bourlier, ca object of which is not men- 
tioned, yielded, after fome reft, a w hite tr an{parent falt, cry- 
yay in rectangular tetraedal prifms, terminated by pyramids 

f four fides. Some cryftals were o€toedral. ‘This is not the 
thape of the cryftals of carbonat of foda; and, on examina- 
tion, the falt appeared to be a hydrofulphure of foda, from the 
manufacturers not employing a {ufficient quantity of lime to fa- 
turate all the fulphur, which arifes from the decompofition of 
fulphat of foda by charcoal. \ 

* Abfira& of a Memoir containing fome Galvanic Experi- 
ments, hy A. C. Gerboin.’ ‘The object of thefe experiments 
is to eftablifh a clofer analogy between Galvanifm and eleétri- 
city, by thowing, in the effects of the former, fome traces of 
attraétion and repulfion. 

The idea of earths and alkalis being compounds feems to be 
revived by a chemift of Freyberg: but no confiderable progrefs 
has been made in the analyfis. M. Lanmpedius, of the fame 
place, was able to produce age by adding water to crude or 
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cream of tartar, after it had been calcined till it exhibited no 
traces of fmoke or flame. ‘The experiment may be repeated by 
again moiftening the fame calx, and will fucceed with the aci- 
dulous oxalate of pot-afh, but not with charcoal mixed me- 
chanically with pot-afh. 

The obfervations of M. Ritter ¢ on fome Effeéts of the Elec- 
trical Fluid fet in motion by Volta’s Pile,’ are, we fear, too 
fanciful. One wire is faid to give heat, the other cold; one 
to give pain, the other to take it away; one to excite the 
fenfation of blue, the other of red. M. Gerboin, in a former 
article, claims, the priority of having obferved the phanomena 
of attraction and repulfion in this fluid. | 

An advertifement of the disinfecting and prefervative Bottles 
mentioned by M. Guyton de Morveau follows. ‘They contain 
an extemporaneous oxygenated muriatic acid. On opening the 
phial, the vital air exhales, and the perfon is furrounded by a 
pure atmofphere, . The virtue will continue many years, and 
may be preferved in all climates. ‘Ihe ingredients are given 
quantities of common falt, black oxyd of manganefe, and nitric 
acid. The theory is fufficiently obvious. 

The 123d number commences with the abftracét of a Memoir, 
by Mr. Kennedy, inferted in Mr. Nicholfon’s Journal, an- 
nouncing the difcovery of foda and muriatic acid in fome ftones. 
Jt appears probable that this memoir has been communicated to 
the Royal Society of Edinburgh, and may again become the 
fubje&t of our notice; but, as we cannot at prefent turn to the 

art we have received of that refpe¢table Society’s Tranfactions 
and as we fhall foon be called to confider the fundamental quef- 
tion on which the whole refts, we muft at prefent remark that 
Mr. Kennedy’s object is to connect the whinftones with lavas, 
and to point out the exiftence of foda and muriatic acid in the 
former, in proportions nearly the fame as occur in the latter. We 
allow the facts: but he has omitted one material part of the 
gueftion, viz. the comparative aérial contents, ‘This is the 
great fundamental point of difference between lavas and traps 
which have not experienced the action of fire. 

Memoir ‘ on a native Phofphat of Iron mixed with Manga- 
nefe,’ by M. Vauquelin. It has been faid that nature ae 
churlithly denied to France her flare of valuable minerals. In 
this memoir it is one object of the aythor to fhow that the im- 
putation is unjuft; yet he defcribes a mineral, of which it is not 
vafy, at the firft view, to make any ufe. It contains, in 100 
parts, 31 of oxyd of iron, 27 of phofphoric acid, and 42 of 
exyd of manganefe. From its-brilliant colours, it may be of 
fervice for glazing porcelain, or perhaps for enamels. 
~ € Qbfervations on the acetous and acetic Acids,’ by M. Da, 
yocq, ‘This young chemijt, whole talents we have already ex- 
tolled, endeavours to fhow that the only difference beiwees 
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thefe acids confifts in the proportion of water and a mucous 
fubftance, which exifts in a greater proportion in the former. 
If this be true, there will be acetats, and not acetites. 

‘ A 'lreatife on the dangerous or ataxic (irregular) dome 
by J. L. Alibert. Of this treatife there is an abftract ‘b 
Cadet. We have already noticed the work, in which we ia 
little to praife. We return to it on account of the botanic de- 
{cription of different {pecies of cinchona which we omitted in 
our former article. ‘The C. officialis, he remarks, is very 
{carce, as well at Santa Fe as in Peru. It is of an orange co- 
jour, Aigh ly aromatic, without any fenfible aftringency, ‘ infal-~ 
lible in ataxic fevers.’ ‘he red bark, defcribed as very common, 
is more aftringent and leis aromatic: the yellow bark feems to 
fhow little aftringency in the mouth, and is faid to be more 
weak in its powers than the other fpecies; but is commended 
by Rutis, an obferver on the {pot, as more efficacious in check- 
ing any tendency to decompofition in the fluids, and lefs dan- 

erous, “than the red or the orange bark, as of a more laxative 
quality, ‘The third is now in this country—the C. alba: ovali 
folio ; it appears to be a bitter only, with little aftringency, and its 
virtues are more eafily extra€ted by water than thoie of the other 
{pecies. ‘The botanifts of Peru, we are informed, prefer the bark 
of the trunk and the lar ger branches, that of old rather than 
of young trees, If kept free from moifture, its activity, it is 
faid, increafes with time. After all, he tells us that we are not 
acquainted with the true kina, which is a leguminous plant, and 
called, in Peru, corteza pf the cafcara of Loxa. 

M. Delaville’s ‘ Obfervations on the Sap of the Afparagus and 
Cabbage’ offer nothing interefting, or that will admit of any ap- 
plication. 

M. Dezcroizilles defcribes an accident which happened in 
confequence of breaking a bottle in which phofphorus was im- 
merfed in water, by freezing. A fudden thaw freed the phof- 
phorus from its icy coat; and it took fire. The terra Japoniea, 
we are told, 2 a letter from London, contains a large propor- 
tion of tan; and it is fuppofed that it may be imported with ad- 
vantage for the ufe of the tanner. We are informed allio that 
the Galvanic fluid haflens the procefs of both acid and putre- 
factive fermentations. Other Galvanic experiments aré men- 
tioned in the fame article, but are neither new nor important. 

Memoir ‘ on the Gluten,’ by C. L. Cadet. ‘The author’s 
object is the vegetable gluten, which, we know, is of an animal 
nature. When frefh,’ it is infoluble in alcohol, and only be- 
comes fo after it has undergone an acid fermentation. When 
diffolved by alcohol, it may be precipitated” again by water ; 
and the folution, infpiffated, becomes a ufefui varnifh. T he 
fermented gluten, diluted with alcohol, unites with colouring 
matters, fo that they may be {pyead on the fimootheft bodies, 
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This.colour dries faft, gives no, bad {mell, and may be wafhed 
without injury. Vegetable colours unite with it more perfeétly. 
than mineral; and the glutcn, with lime, forms a very folid ad- 
hefive lute. 

‘ Experiments on the tanning Principle, and Reflexions on 
the Ast of Tanning,’ by M. Marat Guillot. ‘This paper fcarcely 
admits of an abftract, and is not very interciting. We perceive, 
in the minutes of the Seffion of the College of Pharmacy, which 
follow, that M. Prouft confiders the method that he formerly 
recommended for feparating the tanin, by means of muriat of 
tin, as infuficient; and the other procefles which he has tried 
are attended, with other inconveniences. 

The 124th number, the firft of the forty-fecond volume, be- 
gins with an account of ¢ E xperiments on Galvanifm, made 
with an Apparatus in the Manner of Volta, compofed of forty 
Strata of metallic Plates of fix Inches Diameter,’ by M. Simon. 
The fubject is not at prefent concluded ; and the experiments 
are fo mifcellaneous and numerous, that they do not admit of 
abridgement. 

Report, by M. Guyton, £ on an Inftrument defigned to point 

out the Purity of Gold.’ ‘This is a hyg grometer, refembling, 
in its principle, Mr. Nicholfon’s infrument. It is adapted for 
gold only, and is, in M. Guyton’s opinion, correct and conve+ 
nient, 
* On the Hydrofulphure of Pot-afh,’ by M. Vauquclin. As 
our limits would not permit us to copy the p roperties of ie hy~ 
drofulphure of foda, we must pafs over thote of the prefent fale, 
The eryftals are nearly fimilar; but the folids of the latter have 
fometimes fix fides. Thefe two falts are diftinguithed | by adding 
a few drops of their folutions to equal quantities of the (olution 
of indies in fulphuric acid. ‘TL ae! pot-afh produces a cryftal- 
lifation of the alum immediately ; the foda has no fuch ettect. 

‘ Obfervations on the Ufe of Oxygen in the Cure of ‘Teta- 
nus,’ by M. Sarazin, Surgeon, of Paris. ‘Two cafes are related 
very clearly, and the effects of the remedy were firiking : each 
patient, however, was much exhavfted ; one by previo Jus fuppus 
rations, the other by a long-continued difeafe. In the former, Ni- 
tric acid was given by the ‘mouth, and in a clyfter ; in the latter, 
the oxy genated ointment was rubbed in, and, w om the patient 
could iwallow, oxy genated water given for drink, 

‘ Efflorefcences of Sulphat of Magnefia obferved in the Quar- 
ries of Montmartre’ by M. Socquet, Profeffor of Cheeniics at 
Chambery. ‘The quarries of Montmartre are, as is weil know ny 
felenitic. ‘The feparation of the acid, in M. Socquet’ Ss opinion, 
is favoured by the prefence of iron, which is chiefly found 
where thofe eflorefcences appear. Our author imitates the pro- 
cefs in his experiments ; and this view of the fubject, he thinks, 
will explain why ichiftofe pyrites, containing much magne 
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snd lime, afford, in the act of decompodfition, Kipfom {alt excluy 
{ively, without a particle of ielenite or alum, it the magaetia be 
in fufficient quantity. In this way, fulphat of magnelia may, 
he thinks, be prepared artificially with ady antage. 

¢ Objections to a Propolition of Lavoifier on the Evaporation 
of Fluids,’ by Dr. Carradon of Prato. Lavoiticr contidered that 
the form of bodies, whether fold, thuid, or gazeous, clepended 
on the proportion of caloric, augmented to juch a degree, in the 
Jaft inftance, as to counteract the paspre of the atmoiphere. 
Our author objects that he has not taken into the account the 
affinity of bodies for caloric. Some, as the tat oils, have = 
affinity, and for this principle will burn or be decomposed, b 
will never afcend in vapour. . 

¢ On the Oifanite or Anatafe,’ by Vauguelin. “This is a ftong 
found near Oifan, in Dauphiny, which Hatiy, who admits ne 
appellation from the place where the toil rifes, has changed to 
anatafe, which fignifies that its form is elevated. It is white, 
blue, of a reddifh brown, or greenish; its cryftal a very tharp 
odtaedron. M. Vauquelin thought it me tallic, and fuppaied 
that he had found a new metal; it appears, however, to be ai 
ore of titanite. 

‘ A literal Tranflation of Obfervations on the Kermes Mine- 
ral, or the Red Hydrofulphurated Oxid of Anmmony. By M, 
Cavezzali, chief Apothecary to the civil Hofpital at Lodi.’— 
We cannot follow this reaioning at length. It 1s well known 
that, in this preparation, the oxyd of anumony 1s united to the 
fulphurated hydrogen w: ith a little fulphur9 Our author found 
that the meta! fhould not be oxydated in excels, and that the al 
kali dhould be in greater proportion. He confequently aug- 
mented the proportions of the nitrat and acidulous tartrite of 
pam -afh ; regoramending a pound of the tulphur of antunony, 

two pounds and a half of nitrat of pot-a th, as much tartar, with 
fix ounces of fulphur. ‘The accets of air and of a ftrong light 
is highly injurious. 

The next article is ‘on a fuperoxygenated Ore of Lead,’ 
bought at the fale of M. Aubert, analyied by M. V auquclin, and 
extracted from the 63d number of the Jour nalof Mines. ‘Lhis 
mineral contains about 0.39 of oxydated arinic and iren, with 
about 0.22 of oxydated lead. 

M. Prouft’s memoir, formerly alluded to, follows, in which 
the difficulty of feparating the fanm, in a pure ftate, is ex- 
plained. He adds the different forms in which this principle 
appears in different bodies, which he fiyles {pecies, though evi- 
dently ow ing to other combinations. 

‘Lhe 125th number commeagces with * The Analyfis of the 
Diafpore,’ fo called by Haiiy, becaute, when heated by the 
flame of a candle, it throws Qut {parks, which float in the ais, 
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with the brilliant .slours of the iris. M. Vauquelin could find 
no other ingredient than alumine; but the quantity analyfed, 
was {mall, In analyfis, it refembles the telefia ; but the phy- 
fical properties fo greatly differ, that the diafpore muft contain 
fome other principle, perhaps water. 

¢ Experiments on Charcoal, by MM.Clement and Deformes.’ 
We have noticed the difcordant opinions on this iubjeét in the 
prefent article. Our authors agree in general with Mr. Cruick~ 
fhank ; and contend, with great force of reafon, that charcoal 
contains no hydrogen. ‘They conclude, that fluids incloied in 
all the different gaffes, evaporate with equal celerity in fome 
eircumftances ; that charcoal gives out no water in evaporating, 
and confeqyently contains no oxygen: its oxygen, they think, 
muft be equal in different picces, as the carbonic acid is the fame, 
At a high temperature, fulphur and charcoal unite. In the re- 
fult, which, in different circumftances, is a fluid, a folid, or a 
vapour, there are no traces of hydrogen. ‘Ihe oxydated gas of 
charcoal contains no hydrogen; and the authors admit that 
the carbonated fulphur is not a new difcovery. 

‘ New Experiments on the Counterpoifon of Arfenic, by C. 
Regnault ;’ an abftract by M. Deyeux. ‘This isa thefis, and a 
valuable one. M. Navier’s counterpoifons were found to be 
ufelefs : the foluble fulphures of iron they were unable to pre- 
pare in the manner directed. The fulphurated hydrogen, re- 
e¢ommended by Berthollet and Fourcroy, deftroyed the etfects of 
the arfenic, when it was ina liquid ftate, and had been previoufly 
digefled with the fulphurated hydrogen. When emitted fe- 
parately, it was leis valuable, and, when the dry oxyd was 
given, ulelefs. In a metallic ftate, arfenic was not poilonous : 
but it foon oxydates in the air. ‘The native yellow fulphur of 
arfenic is harmleis; but the artificial orpiment is poifonous ; 
for, in the former, the metal is not oxydated ; but ufually it is fe 
in the latter. After the poifon is fwallowed, oil feems, from 
our author’s experiments, to be injurious; and he recommends 
mucilaginous drinks, or warm water only. ‘The figns of death 
from artenic, are, he thinks, equivocal. ‘The only remedy is tree 
vomiting ; and, as fome cannot difcharge by the ftomach, mu 
cilaginous drinks may, he fufpeéts, be conveyed by a hollow 
bougie, paffed through the cefophagus, and pumped up by a 
fyringe. 

‘ Abftract of a ‘Notice’ on different Proceffes proper to cor- 
reét the Salts of fome Kinds of Iron and Steel, by M. Levai- 
feur.”, We find nothing particularly new or interefting in this 
article. ; 

The propolis, by fome called virgin wax, was found by M. 
Vauquelin to confift chiefly of a refin, with a little wax, and fome 
vegetable and animal débris; but different {pecimens fhould be 
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examined. It is fometimes ufed as a lacquer, but is little known 
or employed. 

‘Some Hints on the different Combinations of Cobalt with 
Oxygen, followed by Obfervations on many Ammoniaco-més« 
taliic Salts, by M. Thenard,’ follow. The various colours eb- 
ferved, on adding an alkali to a folution of cobalt, are well 
known. Our author could never difcover the rofe colour: but 
he diftin&tly faw the blue, olive, puce colour, and black; and 
he fhows that they depend on different proportions of oxygen. 
The triple metallic falts, vrz. the ammoniaco-falphats, nitrats, 
and muriats, occur, in his opinion, with cobalt; mckel, zine, 
lead, tin, copper, and filver. The fixed alkalis will not, in the 
fame way, forma triple combination. ‘Thofe juft mentioned 
are imperfectly eryftallifable. 

M. Prouit, profeffor of chemiftry, has publithed, in a Spanifli 
journal, a criticifm on M. Foucroy’s late fyftem. This article 
Foucroy has tran‘ated with notes, in the 26th number. ‘The 
remarks he receives with great good humour, and promifes to 
attend to them in another edition. Some fhort notes are added. 

M. Berthollet replies to M M. Clement and Deformes: but we 
find nothing that we can extract with advantage. 

M. Parmentier’s ‘Obfervations on the Sugar of the Beet- 
Root’ are very judicious. He fhows that fugar cannot be ex- 
tracted, with any moderate advantage, from European plants, 
compared with what the fugar-cane yields. Some obfervations 
on the other faccharine vegetables and fruits are fubjoined. 

‘ Obfervations on an aquatic Infect, by M. Prevott.’ ‘This in- 
fe&t forms a new genus, and is ftyled Cherocephalus, from the 
four fins attached to the head when young; which afterwards 
difappear. The chief obfervation of importance is, that a filver 
difh is fatal to it, if the water in which he lives be put ina 
veffel of this kind. The confequence derived from this fact is, 
that filver mav be anthelmintic. He advifes fome leaf-filver te 
be beaten up with water, but not wholly immerfed in it, as he 
found that filver partly wetted renders the water more deleterious 
than wholly covered. He has not tried this medicine: but he 
thinks all metals paffefs in fome degree an anthelmintic pro- 


perty. 
(To be continued.) 
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Arr. Vi— Recueil de Noms par Ordre alphabétique, Ke. 


A Collection of Terms, tn an alphabetical Order, applied in 
Mineralogy to Earths, Stones, Metals and Demai-metals, 
and Bitumens; with an Abjsiract of ther Natural Lrfiory, 
and Synonyms in German, Latin, and Englifh; followed by 
a Lithological Table, confiructed front the Chemical Analyses. 
4 new Laition corrected, and augmented by the Nemen- 

lot e of Haiiy, by Prince Dimitri de Gallitzin, 
CS. Ke. , ifweck. £olto. Imported by De Bofte. 


WHILE the fcience of mineralogy has extended its bounds 
beyond whatever the moft eager imagination had fuppofed to 
be its limits ; and while the nomenclature has proceeded, not on 
one given principle, but from fancied analogies, and the aid of 
the Greek or Latin languages, according to the predilection of 
the mincralogift; a colleé &tion of terms was at leaft requifite—a 
vocabula ary, if not a dictionary. We have ftrongly urged fuch 
an attempt in Englifh; but while our acnealis hefitate, we 
muft avail ourfelves of the labours of thofe of the continent. 
This before us might furnifh a very convenient foundation ; but 
we fhould wifh the fuperftructure to be more extenfive. Ne 
period can be more favourable than the prefent, fince the works 
of M. Hatiy and M. Brochant form a fort of wra which gives a 
ftable foundation, and fince their nomenclature will obtain a 
more permanent itation than the fancies of inferior naturalifts. 


‘¢'fhe excellent treatife of mi mera logy,” fays the prince de 
Gallitzin, ‘ by M. Haiiy, the publication of which I expected 
in vain for two years, has rendered a new edition-of my * Col- 
lection” abfolutely neceflary. It has fhown the errors of the 
former work, and proved it to be a inadequate, fince the 
mineralogic nomenclature is completely changed. I deter- 
mined, without hefitation, on the me Ad and refolved alfo to 
take this excellent work as my guide, refpecting the definition 
of maihierais and their mutual relations. 

‘I will not allow mytelf to add my own opmion of the new 
nomenclature. It has been appreciated by the learned, many 
of whom are the abbé’s countrymen. When matters have de- 
cided, fcholars fhould be filent. 1 fhall tranfcribe only that of 
the cryftalline torms, fince caleomehe | is one of the moft 
effential parts of the work in queftion, which ts not yet fo “i 
tenfively cr ulat fed in Germany as to ” conjulted by thofe w 
will read mine. 

The primitive form of any fabftance § is pointed out by the 
primitive word added to the name of the fpecies. The fecondary 
forms relate to various circumitances, which we were unable te 
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‘@etail, from their extent, in our review of the abbé’s work, dnd, 
for the fame reafon, cannot enlarge on in this place. 
«¢ A Collection of Terms” admits not of abridgement. We 
ave endeavoured to find a {pecimen which might give an adequate 
idea of the author’s information, of the ex ctent of his compila- 
tion, and of fome original communications, which ate oceafio- 
nally interfperfed It is difficult, however, to difcover an articks 
of this nature, whofe limits are, in other refpects, fuited to our 
purpofe. We fhall take one almoit at hazard.— 


‘AWé foty pe de [Hai {Yy. 

‘ Zeolite of Cronftedt (zevlythe, properly fo called, 
* Zeolithe in prifmatic or pyramidal needles of Lifle. 
¢ Strahliger zeolit of Werner, Lenz, and kmerling, 
‘ Branfeftein. Kammfpath of the Germans. 

‘ Zeolite of Kirwan. 
¢ Zeolithes figura determinata of Wallerius. 

‘ The méfotype, of which M. Haity makes a feparate {pecies, 
is the fame fubftance which Cronftedt, who introduced it to our 
knowledge, called zeolite, from a kind of ebullition which it 
fhows when expofed to the action of fire. Confidered, for a 
time, as a fchorl] or a tourmalin, it was at laft diftinguifhed and 
feparated from them. ut, lays M. Hauy, as if its feparation 
with the fchorls were ftill felt, it became, in turn, after its fepa- 
ration, the rallying point for many fubftances which had only a 
doubtful relation to it; fuch as the property of oe in a 
{pongy mats, of coagulating with acids, &c. The fubject was 
fo little attended to, that the formation of the coagulum, on dif- 
folving, (which, after being found in the zeoli ite of Cronftedt, 
was extended to all others) 1s perhaps the exclufive property of 
the méfotype: at leaft I have in vain attempted to difcover it'in 
my trials with different varieties of thefe minerals. 

‘ "The fame motives which determined that celebrated philofo- 
fopher to fupprefs the term fchorl (fee the article Amphibolz}, 
induced him no longer to retain that of zeolithe: he has confe- 
quently called it méloty pe, which fignifies the mean, primitive, 
form; becaufe its primiti ve form prefents a mean term, between 
the nuclei of the analcime and the ftilbite—two {pecies moft fre- 
quently confounded with it. He diftinguifhes three varieties of 
determinable forms: I{t, Pyramidal méfotype ‘(radiated zeolithe, 
Strahliger zeolit of E mmerling g and Lenz); 2d and 3d, Pointed 
and o¢taedral mé ‘fotypes. 

‘ The cryftals of the firft variety belong very decidedly to the 
zeolite of Cronftedt. The two others M. Haiiy has annexed, 
till further obfervations warrant a different conduét, on account 
of their mutual relations from the laws of ftructure. It was the 
beft judgement he could form from meafures taken of objeéts fo 
{mall as to elude the precifion which certainty réquires, 
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* The varieties of the indeterminable forms are—1 ft, Aciculat 
méfotype (fibrous zeolite, fafriger zeolit of Emmerling ; to which 
many mineralogifts join the capillary zeolite) ; 2d, ‘The globular 
(in globules ftriated internally from the centre to the circum- 
ference); 3d, The amorphous. 

. Méfotype i is whitifl,, tranfparent or tranflucid: it feratches 
the calcareous fpar; and lofes electricity by'heat: its refraction 
is double: its fpecific gravity 20.833: its fraéture a little 
glafly. 

‘ ‘The analyfis of the pyramidal méfotype 1s among the varié- 
ties of the genus ABC.” * 


Before we explairi the table juft referred to, we fhall tranfcribe 
the paflage which relates to fchorls. As we cannot return to 
the abbé Hauy’s work, this will give our readers an idea of his 
accuracy and precifion. 

The amphibole of Matiy is the fchorl of Dauhenton ; the 

emeine horneblende of Werner, Enimerling, and the other 
German mineralogifts; the bafaltic hornblend of Kirwan. 
‘The pafflage we fhall tranfcribe is quoted from Hany.— 


‘ Natural hiftory perhaps fcarcely offers more numerous 
errors within a narrower compafs, The charaéter of fufibili ty 
by the blow-pipe, employed with little addrefs, ferved at firft as 
a connetting link of thefe pretended {chorls. 

‘After confounding very different fubitances, by trufting a 
property by no means decifive when empldyed feparately, we 
began to call every new body a fchorl, whofe cryftals, when 
regular, approached a rhomboidal form; and, when confufed, 
were lengthened inflated prifms, and re- united by bundles. This 


‘gave an unfaithful refemblance to the fchorls already known, 


which was taken for a family-likenefs. Sometimes, when any 
foffil occurred unlike what had been formerly feen, it was called 
a fchorl; becaufe it muft be fomething. M. Lagrange, on this 
occafion, called the fchorl the ne¢tarium of mineralogifts.” 


The tables are peculiarly inftructive. It appears, from cal- 
culation, that the combinations of the nine known earths with 


‘each other (excluding the yttria, as well as metallic » faline, and 
watery impregnations) amount to 40320, of which. icarcely 50 


are afcertained. “ I leave the reafon of this fcarcity to be deter- 
mined by learned naturalifts. Does Nature keep them from our 
view? or does fhe refufe to produce them ?”’ 

A table of the various analyfes follows, in which the com- 
ponent parts are pointed otit by letters—the predominant i ingre- 





‘dient being difcriminated by the firft letter. The nine earths are 


marked by the nine frit lettcrs of the alphabet. 





* It contains 50,24 of flint; 29.g@of alum; 9.46 of lime; 10 of watcrem 
(Vanguelin). 
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‘ We have feen, in the foregoing tables, that flint furnifhes the 

eater number of combinations; and that it is mixed with all 
the other earths : in many it is the predominant principle. Lime, 
on the contrary, confidered by M. Fourcroy as an alkaline earth, 
has furnifhed very few. Is not this an additional proof that 
the latter originates from marine bodies, and is produced frotn 
fhells? Its affinity with acids adds weight to the idea. We 
have fcarcely any calcareous earths without fome acid, particu- 
larly the carbonic: fome contain three acids—fuch as the com- 
mon opatite. (phofpholite of Kirwan, the chaur pho/phatée 
wnibinarye of Haiiy)—if thé analyfes of M. Pelletier be exact, 
Thefe acids are not accidental, but feem to form a conftituent 
principle. 

‘ Barytes and ftrontian aré in a fimilar predicament: all the 
{pecimens contain carbonic or fulphuric acid; ‘and, though phof- 
phorus can be extracted from fome barytic fubftances, particu- 
larly the Bolognian ftone, it is not a conftituent part. Indeed, 
their nature is not clearly afcertained ; and hence Fourcroy has 
arranged them with the alkalis. 

‘ Let me offer one queftion in this place. Flint, as we have 
feen, admits of every poflible combination with alumine, lime, 
and magnefia: it only refufes its alliance, if the term be ad- 
mitted, to the other five earths: are not thefe, then, the truly 
elementary earths? I know that chemiits have called every 
earth an elementary one, that cannot be reduced to greater {im - 
plicity ; fo that the other five earths may claim this ttle: yet 
thefe natural {ts formerly acknowledgéd as earths thofe onl 
which conftituted the mixed primitive rocks ; and the others 
muft, on this fuppofition, be excluded, for they are only found 
in fome cryftals. M. Hoépfner, indeed, affurés us that he has 
difcovered a granite mountain, one of whofe ingredients was 
barytes. ‘This, however, was not a primitive granite; and no 
other naturalift has feen it; though, on the credit of M. Hoépf- 
ner, M, Sauffure has formed a partic ular genus of granite of this 
nature. Are not, then, all thefe earths mod ificati ons of the ele- 
mentary earths, particularly of the filiceous? Are we certain 
that the elementary earths, in their {pontanecus decompolition, 
by their union with acids, with each other, &c. may not produce 
new combinations which may difplay new properties ? This 
queftion I leave to our philofophers and naturalifts: it mérits 
their attention.’ 


{f our earneft with, fo often repeated, to obtain @ judicious 
mineralogic ditionary i in the Englith language, be not attended 
to, let us at leaft recommend a tranflation of the prefent work. 

_ The tranflator muft, however, be mafter of the fubject, and of 
his own language; for the ity le of prince Galan is confufed 
App, Vel. 37. 20 
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and inelegant. Notes alfo will be requifite, to correct fome in- 
accuracies and fome miftakes. In its fubftance, the prefent 

collection merits confiderable attention ; and even at this time, 
which is nearly twelvé months from the publication, little re- 


mains to be added: 
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Collection of Memoirs on the Colonies. By V. P. Malouet, 
formerly Minifler of the Colonies and ef Marine. 5 Fols. 
8voe. (Continued from Vol. XXXVI. p. 555). 


WE have already noticed the firft three volumes of thefe 
Memoirs *, which were limited to the hiftory and tranfactions 
of French and Dutch Guiana: of the two remaining volumes, 


‘the former is devoted exclufively to St. Domingo, and the latter 


to general obfervations relating to the colonies at large. 
Refpecting the firft, ‘it is fix-and-twenty years ago,’ fays 
our author, in an sachasilies introduétion, « fince the work which 
compofes this volume, and relates to St. Domingo, was com- 
pleted. It'was fubmitted, in 1775, to a committee of legiflation 
affembled at Verfailles, compofed of the ancient adminiftrators 
civil and military. ‘The eternal oppofition of thofe two claffes, 
and the preponderance of the latter, allowed of no ufeful refult 
from this difcuffion.—The revolution of 1789,’ continues he, 
‘ found the adminiftrators, the colonifts, the agents, the tribunals, 


and the free people of colour, in fuch a fituation that a diffolu- 


tion of the colonial government was inevitable. It may not be 
ufelefs, in the prefent day, to examine what was at that time 
propofed, to confolidate and reform it. My own views and ob- 
fervations may have appeared hazardous fix-and-twenty years 
ago: but if in this lapfe of time they have been juftified by ex- 
perience; if J forefaw from that period the tremendous fucceffion 
of diforders, of negligences, in an incoherent fyftem, which I 
then denounced; my reflexions will have acquired the authority 
of time, and their adoption will’ perhaps experience lefs diffh- 
culty.’ 


Many of M. Maloiiet’s obfervations are entitled to the utmoft 
degree of attention and applaufe. The following may be ufeful 
to ourfelves, as applying to other colonies than that of St. 
Domingo. 

‘Coionies cannot be governed as are their mother countries ; 
for they have neither the fame end nor the fame means. If de- 
mocracy, which has fhed fo much blood, had even been prac- 





® Sec Crit, Rev. Vol. 36, p. $55. 
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ticable in France, it was an abfurdity, worthy of thefe latter 
days, to wifh to tranfport it into the colonies.—-Independently 
of all the abufes which I have denounced in my.Memoirs, there 
exifted, and there exifts ftill, a fundamental vice;,a-germ of de 
ftruétion, which I have not there fufficiently pointed out, but 
which has been amply developed by pofterior events. ‘The co- 
lonial government is not fupported, either within or without, by 
any moral power, by any appropriate political combination ; 
and there is, appertaining to it, a re-union of wifhes and of in- 
terefts far more ready to overthrow than to maintain it.—. 
Oriental defpotifm has for its fupport the religion which it 
fanétions, the foldiery which exifts upon it. ‘The Levantines at 
Algiers, the Mamlukes in Egypt, the men of law and the janif- 
faries in Turkey—thefe, in conjunction with the Alcoran, are the 
moral and political powers which fucceed in upholding even the 
wort of all poffible governments, —W hat fimilar aids has the 
colonial government to rely upon? None whatever. Difcord 
between the very interefts which over-rule it; no fuperftition 
which may affift it; a progreflive augmentation of the modes 
and means of its annihilation; deficiency in the forces which 
protect it: fuch was the fituation of our colonies in their moft 
flourifhing ftate, which we may fix at about the laft twenty 
years which preceded the revolution.’ 


It was in 1775 that our author publifhed his firft memoir on 
flavery and the employment of the negroes in America. We 
object now, as we objected then, to his principle; for we can 
never confent that man fhould brutalife and coerce, or even buy 
up the liberty of, his fellow man; but we approve of his regu- 
lations, fo long as the nefarious interefts of trade and luxury 
fhall fupport this iniquitous fyftem. His voyage to Surinam in 
1777, of which we have already given fome account, made him 
more fenfible of the vices and dangers of the conduct actuall 
purfued. He condemns the mode in which the queftion of the 
abolition of the flave-trade was conducted; and we ‘believe that 
imprudence was too often intermixed with benevolent intention ; 
nor is it improbable that many of the more clamorous partifans 
were inftigated rather by politics than humanity, and politics 
by no means of the pureft character. 


‘ The friends of the blacks,’ fays M. Malouet, ¢ conftituted, 
even at this time (1777), a correlponding fociety in France and 
England. They profited of our errors to attack our principles ; 
they feifed poffeffion of the public opinion, and demanded with 
much vociferation the emancipation of the negroes. Philan- 
thropic publications were multiplied for ten years: the colonifts 
were enraged, but without taking or provoking any meafure of 
fafety ; and the government continued a mere {pectator of this 


quarrel, The convocation of be: {tates-general prepared the 
2U2 
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laft explofion, which it was even yet eafy to have prevented; 
but it was determined that no fault fhould be omitted, to reach; 
by the fhorteff-path, the utmoft extent of mifery. ‘The fituation 
ef the people’ofcolour in the colonies had been regulated, as 
every thing elfe was, without reflecting what they might be- 
eome by their multiplication and the poffeffion of eltates— 
without any combination in favour of interefts which might be 
either attacked or defended. In every country in which flavery 
is eftublifhed, thofe of free origin form neceffarily the firft clafs ; 
but the enfranchifed, while remaining in the fecond, ought to 
find a community of interefts with the firft, which regards them 
as its auxiliaries: the full meafure of abfurdity is in placing 
them atfuch a diftance from the whites, that they may expect to 
become gainers by becoming their enemies. ‘This is what has 
been done. Inftcad of maintaining, by a hierarchy of proprie- 
tors, a fubordination of the people of colour, an extravagant 
vanity has propofed their degradation ; and, when the power of 
withdrawing is at hand, no clafs of men will fuffer themfelves 
to be degraded. 

‘The mifchiefs which the mulattoes have done us, the atro- 
cities they have committed, fhall not, neverthelefs, prevent me 
from recollecting, that their introduction, at the opening of the 
ftates-general, had nothing reprehentible belonging to it. They 
had deputies at Paris, and an honeft advocate for their countel, 
M. Joly, with whom I had a conference. He communicated 
to me their memoir, which was moderate: they requefted to be 
admitted, in common with other proprietors, to the exercife of 
political rights—a requeft, which was as impcugent on their 
part as on ours, in the fenfe in which it was underitood ; but to 
ameliorate their condition, to approximate them to ourfelves, was 
a meaifure equally neceffary for both parties. The colonifts of 
St. Domingo affociatéd themfelves, at this time, to the number 
of two or three hundred, in a deliberative affembly, at the Hotel 
de Maffiau: here they made motions, entered into refolutions, 
harangued, talked nonfenfe—according to the cuftom of the 
times. I engaged the mulattoes and their counfel to prefent 
themfelves firit of all to this affembly ; judging it moft important 
that the proprietors themfelves fhould evince, on fuch an occa- 
fion, a fort of patronage towards the people of colour, by evin- 
cing that they were favourable to their pretenfions, which 
we might have circumfcribed within proper limits, had we 
aflumed the initiative. I attended this aflembly mytelf with this 
exprefs view; but hardly was I fuffered to be heard. In vain 
did I reprefent that it would be for the public weal we fhould 
fhow ourfelves the proteétors, and not the adverfaries, of the 
people of colour; that the revolution, which was announcing 
itfelf with moft fearful events, would, in {pite of all our efforts; 


do more in their behalf than they themfelves intreated ; that it 
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was a matter of prudence, therefore, to attach them to our ine 
terefts ; that it was indifpenfable they fhould be courteoufly res 
ceived, and prevented from soap their petition to the ftates+ 
general without our concurrence. My obiervations were as ill 
received as the petitioners themfelves: thefe were treated with 
contempt; they in confequence retired diicontented, and fhorthy 
afterwards collegued with the ringleaders ofthe projected fub- 
verfion in the colonies. The national affembly baving once 
acceded to this queftion of equality of rights with refpeét to the 
people of colour, it was eafy to forefee its iffue after the demo- 
cratic delirium which agitated us ; and it was on this occafion L 
endeavoured to prove, by the principles and {pirit of reprefentative 
overnment, that the colonies, in whatfoever compromifed their 
fafety and exiftence, were not reducible to the legiflative princis 
ples and maxims of the mother country. —We have now tried 
every thing. Unlimited flavery has produced a revolution— the 
proclamation of hberty has produced every crime, every wretche 
édnefs. We at length arrive at a régime of precautions.’ 


Our author now proceeds to offer his precautionary fyftem, 
The regulations he propofes difcover an enlarged view of the 
fubjeét, and are. equally founded on found aon and benes 
volence of heart. He would have the fubordination of the mu- 
lattoes moft rigidly maintained ; but, in the midft of this fubor- 
dination, he would give them a fyftem of laws for their own 
protection and fecurty, while in the difcharge of their duty— 
Jaws which fhould be fo explicit as that the flave may thoroughly 
comprehend them himfelf, and io aétive in their operation, that 
the moft powerful colonift fhould never tranfgrefs them without 
punifhment. He would alio put their own redemption inte 
their own power, by allowing them fome {mall quota of the 
profits of their own induftry; and when they had thus rifen 
from the clafs of flaves into that of freemen, he would have 
them fairly participate in the honours, ofhces, and emolyments, 
of commerce, or even legiflation. 


‘ The Portuguefe ahd the Spaniards have black flaves, like 
ourfelves; yet peace exifts in their warehoufes, fuberdination is 
maintained without trouble in their colonies. Whence thefe 
effects '—becaute their domeftic arrangements are good, and 
ours bad: becaufe ilavery, among them, conftitutes a re- 
gulation of family—religion and the law protect jt; its condi- 
tion is mild; there is a profpecét of amelioration; it admits a 
change of mafters, the proprietor of him who is diflatisfied bein 
indemnified by the allowed value of his labour or his fkill : ry 
the mafter abule him, the cwé, the magiftrate, the feffions, attend 
to his grievances. In fact, his induftry is able to procure him'the 
‘means of enfranchifement ; and the énfranchited, become a pro« 
prictary, enters hereby into v. political hierarehy. He fod 
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fituations above him; but his own is not degraded: no civil, 
ecclefiaftical, or military function, is interdi€ted to him. —Why 
have not the Englifh, the French, the Dutch, adopted thefe mo- 
difications? ‘The time is now come in which they are indif~ 
penfable: the law muft be declared; and it may yet be a con 
Jervative law.’ 


In the courfe of our author’s examinations, Adam Smith, as 
may well be expected, is exhibited in a favourable light. 
¢ When Smith’s work,’ fays he, ‘ appeared, his theory was 
judged of fyftematically ; but experience has proved it to be 
converted, in many points, into axioms,’ 


¢ While I am writing,’ he continues, ‘ general peace is pro-~ 
¢laimed; yet French blood ftill flows in the torrid zone: 4 
black, a mulatto, who had become old in flavery, difputes the 
fovereignty of St. Domingo with the hero-pacificator of Europe ! 
his bleody banner difplays itfelf againft the vitorious colours of 
the republic! he permeés the whites to live under his authority 
without abafement—he deftroys them the moment a wifh is ex- 
preffed to fupercede him in the colony! Behold, then, this 
fecret of horror exemplified. ‘The liberty of the blacks!— it is 
their maftery; it is the maffacre or the fubjugation of the whites; 
it is the conflagration of our fields, of our cities. At the mo- 
ment of this explofion, moreover, figns of a univerfal confe- 
deracy are exhibited throughout all the Britifh iflands. Is any 
thing further requifite, to prove the propriety of extreme precau- 
tion, of a plan of defence and regulation ?—But let not our in- 
dignation prevent us from being juft: the chiefly culpable are 
always the leaders: the exemplary punifhment of thefe, and the 
ftriét rein of difcipline, are fufficient for the multitude. ‘ Thefe 
blacks have obvioufly forfeited their liberty: let them be re- 
burdened with the yoke: their officious defenders can demand 
nothing more than what reafon, humanity, experience, point out 
to proprietors—/o modify flavery in every refpect in which 
their own fecurity is not compromifed” 


Thefe obfervations relate to the French Antilles at large, 
With refpe&t to Gaudaloupe, where the infurreétionary tumult 
has never been very violent, our author would not prefs any 
frefh changes at the prefent moment; repreffive fteps are, he 
thinks, fulficient alone. He gives the fame advice refpecting 
Cayenne, in which the cultivation of {pices feems to be in no 
{mall degree profperous, the plants having wonderfully thriven 
and multiplied, and left little elfe to be done but to gather their 


produce. 


¢ Of all our colonies,’ aye he, ‘the moft important, that 
svhich is of more value to us than the mines of Brazil and Peru— 


St. Domingo is in a moft deplorable ftate, It is there that the 
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revolution, its principles, and its various forms, will ftill leave. 
prefound traces, even after the national eae Shall be re- 
eftablifhed. It is there that it is neceffary to difplay an equal 
portion of ftrength and of wifdom, and to overthrow large ca- 
pitals, if we would obtair any new harvefts. It is calculated, 
that, out of five hundred thoufand negroes of every age and fex, 
there have perifhed by the fword, within the laft ten years, 
nearly two hundred thoufand males, being half the blacks in a 
fiate to carry arms, and not lefs than half the population of the 
whites, amounting to from thirty-five to forty millions of fouls, 
Every report, neverthelefs, announces a great increafe of chil- 
dren, and lefs mortality among the young negroes than before the 
revolution, which is imputed to the abiolute reft their pregnant 
women enjoy, and to lefs fatigue on the part of the negroes 
themfelves. We may therefore ftill find at St. Domingo three 
hundred thoufand negroes of every age, from ten to twelve 
thoufand people of colour, and twenty. thoufand whites: but 
in what a fituation, in what habits and moral difpofitions, fhall 
we perceive thefe different claffes of inhabitants? The great 
proprietors are almoft all ruined—without credit, without re- 
fources : difcouraged by their miferies, they {tand in need of the 
aids of government, which ought not to deipife their experience, 
The men known under the denomination of petits blancs (fub- 
ordinate whites) conftitute that part of the population which 
requires the greateft degree of watchfulnefs. ‘They have always 
been turbulent, and, during the revolution, dangerous. ‘The 
mulattoes have been atrocious, although there are exceptions to 
be made. ‘Thofe who ought to be diftinguifhed are eafily known, 
But, in general, this clafs.ought to be maintained in fubordina- 
tion, without ever permitting, and in punifhing, indeed, every 
tranfereffion very feverely, the perfonal vengeance which the 
whites would exercife over them. The old free negroes merit 
more confidence; they generally exhibit a better conduct. 
This intermediate order ought to be watched over, but well 
treated. Befides that juftice demands this, we have occatfion for 
their fervices.’ 


Our author here enters into a ftill more detailed ftatement of 
his views refpecting the reftoration of this important ifland. He 
arranges them under two principal divifions—means of police— 
means of credit. We fhall not follow him through the chain 
of his argument, but fhail briefly obferve, that, for the moft 
part, his ideas appear to us juft and liberal. Whether, however, 
his countrymen will ever be able to aceomplith them in the main 
point—to obtain a complete fubjugation of the blacks, and re- 
duce them once more to a flate of fimple flavery, but flavery 
protected, as we have already obterved, by laws appropriate to 
that diftinet clafs of fociety, and inflexibly executed againg 
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thofe who" tranfgrefs them—time only can determine, and it has 
nearly determined it already. We believe him to be in every 
refpect confiderably too fanguine, 

We thus clofe our author’s voluminous introduétion, upon 
which we have dwelt the longer, as it forms a fummary deduced 
from the eflays of which the body of the prefent volume confifts, 
written saiasty twenty years ago, and concentrates its obferva- 
tions refpecting the Antilles at large, and St. Domingo in parti- 
cular, in their prefent {tate and relative fituation. ‘The effays 
which follow are divided into different parts-— of which the firft 
adverts to a general idea or interior view of the colony of St, 
Domingo ; to its climate; its manners ; its foil and produétion, 
both of the French and Spanith parts of the ifland (for our 
readers muft keep in memory that thefe eflays were compofed 
long anterior to the union of this ifland, and the transfer of the 


‘two third parts, which appertained to Spain, to the French 


re ublic); to its flaves; its habitations; its towns, and their 
commerce. After which account of the domeftic ftate of the 
colony, our author advances to part the fecond, which com- 
prifes its political ftate, in relation to the mother country, ta 
foreigners, during peace and during war, In the obfervations 
which here cecur to us, we find” M. Malouet ftrongly con- 
demning the policy of the court of Verfailles, which has fo rea- 


5 
dily relinguifhed colonial pofleifions, and even regarded them as 
a ufelefs auxiliary. Louijiand,’ fays he, ¢ an immente tract, 


more rich and more healthy than New England, exzis ie 
fonger for us, and has not been better known. If merel 
fourth part of the affiftance which has been lavifhed fo ate 
lefsly upon Guiana had been extended to this quarter, it is pros 
babl: it would have fucceeded far better.’ ‘The French legiflature 
has fince caught the idea; it has been aétually wrefted from 
Spain. But the ambition of ‘the firft conful has completely over- 
run his prudence—our author may ftill fay Louejiana exifis no 
longer ‘fo or us. 3 

Part the third is devoted to the civil ftate of the colony ; ; 
comprifing its adminiftration ; its laws and jurifprudence ; its 
policy, and the component parts of its regulars and militia; its 
marine police ; its finances and {piritual regulations. Refpeét- 
ing this laft fubject, our author inflances a variety of the greateft 
abutes ; and we have little reafon to conceive that they are fewer 
or lefs atrocious now, provided any fpiritual rég¢me whatever 
a than they were in the period to which he refers. The 
uperior of the ecclefiaftic miffion had at that time, neverthe- 
lefs, a plenitude of power allotted him by the papal fee itielf, 
and appears to have poffefied the moft abfolute controul over 
his brethren; but never was power more abuied, or religion 


yore perverted, 


‘ 
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¢ A fueceffion of bad priefts, ignorant and irregular, has de- 
ftroyed, in almoft every parifh of the colony, reipect for the 
ftate and the enlightened practice of religion. An atrocious cus 
pidity has become the habitual vice of almoft all the ecclefaftics. 
Occupied alone with the cafual produce of their functions, th 
have made their miniftry a bufinefs of finance; they have ad- 
vanced to the moft abfurd prices the ceremonies of marriage and 
burial, regulated by exprefs tarifs. A curé {ends his memorial 
of fervice, and impofes from two to three thoufand livres on the 
fucceffion of the defun&. uch an irrational cuftom, founded 
upon vanity, makes every one murmur at thefe exactions while 
they fub{cribe to them. As to the reft, no paftoral inftrugtion, 
nor any thing relating to the fimphcity, to the fuperftition of 
negroes, occupies thete eccletiaftics: not one of them acquires 
over his parifhioners the authority of good morals, of a pious 
and charitable life. Some few common-place fentiments againft 
fiethly indulgences, ftale invectives againft men of the world, 
drive thefe very perfons away from frequenting their churches 3 
eternal quarrels between the priefts and artificers, and always 
relative to difcuffions of intereft, banifh all honeft men fron 
parochial meetings. ‘The duties of thefe affemblies are fhock- 
ingly adiminiftered: thofe who are indebted are almoft always 
behind hand—the churches are falling into ruin—the govern~ 
ment remains neuter. Such is, in fubftance, the a¢tu§l fituation 
of the church of St. Domingo,’ 


The volume before us clofes with a fummary of 1egulations 
neceffary for the adminiftration of the colony of St. Domingo, 
propofed to the committee of legiflation in 1775, and a review 
of the conduct of its adminiftrators during the troubles it expe- 
rienced from the re-eftablifhment of a military force, ‘The 
whole is now, however, become ufelefs; for St. Domingo, 
like Loufiana, eri/is no longer jor France. : 

Vol. V, and laft, confifts, for the moft part, of Memoirs, 
which M, Malouet had formerly publifhed feparately, and parti- 
cularly at the time when the tide of popular opinion flowed 
higheft in France in favour of a total abolition of the flave-trade, 
and when the philofophers and ceconomifts united with equal 
ardor in the general wifh. ‘The firft is accompanied by a few 
hitherto unpublifhed notes from the pen of the count de Mira- 
beau, who, having efpoufed the popular fentiment, gives ‘the 
po credit for having, upon the whole, ably {upported a bad 
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Agr. Vil.—Ztat Commercial de la France, &c. 


Commeretal State of France at the Beginning of the Nine- 
teenth Century; or, On French Commerce, on us former 
Defects, and the Amelworations of which it is /ufceptibdle. 
By J. Blanc de Volz. 3 Vols. 8v0. Paris. 1803. Im- 
ported’by De Boffe. 


THIS work is dedicated to Jofeph Bonaparte, in the hope that 
the chief conful having in a fhort period of time advanced the 
power of the French republic to its utmoft extent, nothing re~- 
mains but to reap the benefit of that pecuniary ftrength, which, 
m modern Europe, can only refult from commerce. And ‘to 
whom,’ fays our author, * could I offer with fo much pro~ 
priety the homage of my labours as to the minifter-plenipo- 
tentiary, who, in figning the moft glorious treaties which have 
ever dignified France, 1s now procuring for us the mode of ap- 
plying them moft happily to our new commercial fyjiem ? 
Our author’s want of forefight may readily be excufed: the 
heterogeneous and anomalous events of the prefent day baffle all 
the powers of prediction and fpeculation; and where the man of 
experience errs, the novice is often found to have gpiefled aright. 
M. de Volx, in the fame tone, and animated by the fame hopes, 


thus opens his preface. 


* A new order is about to arife; peace is fucceeding war, 
tranquillity tempeft, laws anarchy, and ftability the uncertain- 
ties, and perhaps the troubles, which are infeparable from tem- 
porary elections in a government not fanctioned by a lon 
exiftence. Honour to the auguft body, which, by the mol 
wife and necefflary of organic laws, has impofed a check on 
every kind of ambition, has regained the hearts of thofe who 
were hoftile, and has fuppreffed all the germs of future dif- 
cord! Honour to the reftorative government which has refuf- 
citated the empire of protecting laws and holy inftitutions, re- 
conciled man to their principles, and triumphed over the dan- 
gerous errors with which revolutionary pafhions had zroculated’ 
[enoculées—-why not vaccinated, while our author was about 
it?] ‘ every clais of fociety, France at length breathes, and the 
days of happinefs begin.’ 


We rejoice however to find, in the prefent military views and 
military goyernment of the French republic, that any man can 
flatter himfelf with the hope of fufficient encouragement to a 
work of this defcription; and if, in its profecution, we do not 
always meet with the enlarged ideas and accurate deductions 
of feveral veteran writers in our own country, and efpecially of 
the author of the Wealth of Nations, whote path M, de Volx 
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feems anxious to follow, we muft recollect, that the whole 
{cience is at prefent but in its infancy in France, and that the 
prefent writer has difficulties to ftruggle with, which time and 
experience can alone difperfe. ‘ If population and agriculture,” 
obferves he. in his introduétion, ‘have in all ages proved the 
firft elements of the ftrength of an empire, commerce, in its 
two-fold object, and efpecially in our own days, is become their 
rival, and has at times fupplanted them. ‘The hiftory of com- 
merce, which we yet ftand in need of, if traced with a dex~ 
trous pen, would offer the moft captivating picture which the 
human eye can contemplate. It is affociated with every thing 
that the mind of man accounts great, with every thing the pai- 
fions poffefs which is unruly, with every thing the {ciences 
offer which is charming, or the arts which is wonderful. The 
progrefs of civilifation among all nations follows more or lefs 
rapidly the march of commerce, which either accompanies or 
outftrips its career.’ Divided into four grand epochs, which did- 
criminate the chronicles of the univerfe by commerce, the ob- 
ferver may become acquainted with the genius, the manners, 
the paffions, the virtues, of the nations who have fucceffivel 
deluged the world with blood, or dazzled the earth with their 
glory. By it, far more decidedly than by military records, he 
may feise every fhade, and mark every tranfition, through 
which a people pafs progreffively from a {tate of nature and bar~ 
barifm to their decline and fall: he may perceive how they are 
conducted through the paths of civilifation, of laws, of inttitu- 
tions, of arts, of riches, and luxury, to corruption, the laft link 
of this long chain, the conftant and certain harbinger of approach- 
ing ruin. Finally, fuch a hiftory might become the only ele- 
mentary book whence men of property would iniaaah de- 
duce great examples and important leffons. 

‘The firft epoch might prefent to us, in fucceffion, the at- 
tempts, feeble and infantine in their beginning, of the Egyptians 
and Pheenicians ; the more courageous enterprifes which fol- 
lowed ; the vaft excitements they offer to commerce; when 
fortified by their earlier experience and fuccefs, they eafily ac- 
quired immenfe riches and luxuries: and, finally, the hiftory of 
the Greeks, the imitators and difciples of thefe two nations in 
Jegiflation and arts, as well as in commerce. A profound 
knowledge of this foftering art among thefe people might aid us 
in explaming the greater part of the fables of their ingenious 
mythology ; and might ultimately fhow us in what manner their 
ideas, aggrandifed by commerce, terminated in the production 
of thofe mimitable models which have merited the honour of 
being imitated by modern nations, and which conftitute the ut- 
goft glory of their civilifation and their refearches. ‘The fecond 
epoch might make us better acquainted with the hiftory of 
Rome and Carthage, their long rivality, their cruel wars ia. 
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Sicily and Spain, in Africa and Afia, all of which had commerc@ 
for their object and end, on the part of the Carthaginians, 
while the Romans were only influenced by a {pirit of domina+ 
tion. We fhould perceive, that, although a warrior nation 
might fubdue a commercial nation enervated by its own wealth, 
the former is, in its turn, ruined by the very riches which it 
savifhes from the people whom it conquers; as was the cafe 
with Rome after the deftruction ef Carthage, and the reduction 
ai Greece into a Roman province, at the moment when its own 
wer was annihilated by the barbarians of the north. 

‘The third, ftill more interefting to us, would offer a picture 
ef the manners, of the objects, nial the principal advances, of 
modern nations in the middle ages ; the influence of commerce 
and civilifation upon the laws, the arts, and the tree opinions 
which were univerfaliy propagated ; the independence which the 

eater number of towns hereby acquired ; the confederation to 
which it gave birth on the borders of the Elbe and the Weter ; 
the mew ideas with which the arts of Greece, at this time eners 
vated and degenerate, infpired thofe warriors whom an inordi+ 
mate zeal urged onwards to the fhores of the eaft ; and which, 
putting a boundary to our age of iron and feudal fervitude, pre+ 

red for Europe thee brilliant days which followed the new 
birth of letters and commerce. Finally, the fourth epoch, unit- 
mg the difcovery of America and the Cape of Good Hope, 
would evince the influence which commerce has acquired over 
all modern nations; its interefts, which regulate every treaty, 
every alliance which the different governments project or ree 
alife, every plan of politics or war which has been executed in 
the old world, or, fince its difcovery, in the new; the fpontae 
meous or progreflive advantages which every people has hence 
obtained, and which it has loft, the moment it has ceafled te 
protect commerce, or has been unable to afford it protection, 

“Upon this fubject it cannot but be obferved, and truth come 
pels the avowal, that it is not to the French nation that the moft 
brilliant part appertains in the hiftory of the commerce of mo- 
dern times. Of all the different ftates engaged in this immenie 


eareer, the Portuguefe were the firft who affociated the glory 


nf execution with the hazard of enterprife. In recompente far 
thei courage, India cpened to them her produ¢tive mines, and 
refigned to them her treaiures. But foon did the fucceffors of 
the great Albuquerque—not lets barbarous in Afia than the Spar 
miards had been in America—behold the chief part of the new 
empire which they had tounded, difputed and wrefted from them 
by thofe fame Spaniards. Not lefs covetous of riches, the 
Dutch delayed not to enter into a participation with thems 
Revenge having now united itielf, in their perions, with a thirft 
after gold, they fought to obtain fatisfaction in India for the war 
Which Phillip Ui had made-upon them in Eyrope. More 
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phiegmatic, more patient; more cunning, perhaps more dex 

trous, they fimithed, by wrefting from their firft depopulators, 

fhé richeft portion of their conquetts, which they have even 
referved to thefe latter times. 

‘The Englith appeared in their turn. Tangiers and Bombay, 
which Catharine of Portugal carried as her dow ry to the reign- 
ing prince, and fhortly afterwards famaica, which they feised 
from the Spaniards, were their firft poffeflions beyond their own 
ifland: all the three colonies, thrown by nature upon the ‘moft 
oppofite points of the globe, and each not lefs remote frorti 
their newly-adopted mother country, it has been faid, that, by 
this very difference of fituation, they foretold to the aftonifhed 
world that their fortunate poffeffors were deftined, on a future 
dav, to rule the immentfe oceans which furround them; to bind 
the univerfe in chains of a new flavery, and, by the humiliate 
me yoke wmpofed on elements and on men, to weary oub 
both the one and the other by a power hitherto unknown.— 
In vain did the French, who; among commercial nations, if f 
except the Danes and the Swifs, appeared lJaft on the coafts of 
Afia, attempt to ftrive with energy and perfeverance againft 
the Englifh : wars long and dreadful, maintained in Europe for 
the intereft of Indian commeree, finds torrents of blood flow in 
vain—the commercial balance always preponderated in favour 
of England. One moment, it is true, towards the middle of the 
laft century, the power of England was menaced with the lofs 
of its fupremacy, anda total drain of the refources of its 
wealth, by the genius, the perfeverance, and the dexterity, of 
Dupleix and Labourdonnaye. ‘To the misfortune of France, 
however, difagreement {prang up between thefe two great men: 
their controverfy paralysed every plan they had propofed, and 
which ftood in need of the ftriéteft unity for their execution : it 
turned back the ftorm which menaced the E ‘nglith Indies, and 
neutralised the firft fuccefles which Labourdonnaye had already 
obtained. More unfortunately ftill, Dupleix died; and a nar- 
row and financial government—- entrufted to faithlefs agents, 
whofe interefts were different from thofe of the ftate—upog 
the return of Labourdonnaye to France, refufed to follow 
the plans which he propofed for adoption, and recom- 
pented his fervices by a /e¢tre de cachet, which threw him into 
the dungeons of the Baftille. It was thus E ngland beheld her- 
felf delivered from the two moft terrible adveriaries with. whom 
ihe had to contend in India. Alarmed in regard to thefe pof- 
tefhens, which create her ftrength and ri iches, ever fince this 
epoch, pains; perfeverance, facrifices, nothing has been {pared 
to augment sae confolidate her power: her negotiations, her 
wars, her treaties, have only been decided by the interefts of her 
commerce. 


“Inftructed in their turn by the example of England, no other 
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nation has long delayed to appreciate the great advantages of 
commerce. Already have their interefts united ; and frequently 
have they alone domineered in the political plans of the greater 
part of the courts of Europe. Within lets than a century, 
therefore, the hiftory of all nations, with the exception of a very 
few, is nothing more than the hiftory of commerce ; whole in~ 
fluence is not lefs on their manners, their legiflation, their 
luxuries, their arts, than on their political and military plans. 

‘Such ihould be the hiftory of commerce, which would de- 
termine, with unqueftionable precifion, the caufes of power or 
of weaknefs, the brilliance or obicurity, the progrefs or decline, 
of every nation, according as it may have cultivated, protected, 
and extended, this productive art, which is become the firft of 
arts in our own era, and the moft imperious of our wants. I 
Jeave to a more able pen the tafk of completing this ample 
fketch., ‘The hiftorian who fhall dare to execute it, will prove 
the benefactor of his age andcountry. But if I poffefs not the 
talent which is neceflary to encounter fuch an undertaking my- 
felf, I am at leaft able to hazard fome few ideas upon the mat- 
ter of commerce. If, among the obfervations I am about to 
fubmit to the government of my country, there fhould be fome 
which may merit its attention or awaken its folicitude, I fhall 
not have laboured altogether in vain.’ 

We have preferred prefenting a full portrait of our author’s 
abilities, by one ample extract, to an exhibition of them by a 
variety of detached fentences and fentiments. Like himfelf, we 
fhould rejoice at beholding an able and comprehenfive work on 
the fubject he propofes ; and, though we fhould perhaps be dif- 
pofed to vary the plan in fome few particulars, we fhould for 
the moft part approve the fcheme he has delineated. We 
have anticipated much of what the volumes before us con- 
tain; and have only occafion, therefore, to ftate the order 
of their divifion. ‘The firft volume treats confecutively of com- 
merce and its importance; the encouragements which have 
been given toit; of money, credit, loans; is it beft that a go- 
vernment ihould be borrower or lender? of banks; of the two 
kinds of impofts, direét and indirect ; and of luxury confidered 
in its relation to commerce ; of agriculture, and the comjnerce 
of grain; of manufactures.—-In vol. 11, the chapters are dedi- 
cated to external commerce; navigation and marine; the com- 
merce of the North; the commerce of the Levant; the com- 
merce of the Levant properly fo called, and of Marteilles ;. the 
commerce of Barbary ; of the African company, and of Cor- 
fica ; the commerce of Senegal, and the ifles of France and 
Madagafcar; of the commerce of India; of the commerce of 
America.—Vol. III relates to cuftoms, nghts. of ingrefs and 
regrefs, tarifs, tranfits, and prohibitions; on free and contra; 
band articles; on free ports and ftaple commodities; on cor- 
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porations, franchifes, and privileges ; on failures, bankruptcies, 
and. arrefts; on commercial legiflation ; on chambers and 
councils of commerce, and of an individual chamber for the re- 
gulation of the commerce of France. 

Our author proves obvioufly that he has ftudied his subjeét— 
though the clofet is uniformly more confpicuous than the 
compting-houfe. He is intitled to no {mall degree of approba- 
tion from the commercial world at large, and to an ample praife 
from his countrymen. 


‘ The tafk I propofed to myfelf,’ he obferves in his conclu- 
fion, ‘is finifhed, I am unqueftionably far from having ful- 
filled the end I wifhed to have attained; but I, at leaft, dare to 
believe that I have epened a wide career to the reflexions of 
ftatefmen and writers who are animated by the generous hope 
of the profperity of the ftate. If I have erred, it is with all the 
fincerity of a citizen who has meant to do well. I have ob- 
tained a glimpfe of the object in view, if I have not actual 
reached it: I leave to others the pains of completing this ho- 
nourable tafk, which I have merely indicated ; and, without falfe 
modefty, as without envy, fhall applaud their fuccefs, and 
thank them for silt done better than myfelf.’ 





ArT. VIIl.—Atfiotre d’Hérodote tradwte du Gree, ' Ke. | , 
Paris. 1802. 


The Hifiory of Herodotus, tranflated from the Greek, with 
Remarks hifjiortcal and critical; an Ejay on the Chrono- 
logy of Herodotus, and a geographical Table. New Edition, 
revifed, corrected, and conjiderably enlarged. To which 
are fubjoined the Life of Homer, afcribe d to Herodotus. 
Extracts from the Hifiory of Pe rfia and India, by Ctefias, 
and the Treatife on the Malignity of Herodotus: the 
whole accompanied with Notes. In 9 large Vols. 8vo0. 
Imported by Payne and Mackinlay. 


THOUGH no fpecies of literature has lefs credit attached to 
it than tranflation, there is fcarcely any in which it is more dif- 
ficult to excel. ©M. Larcher, however, the tranflator be- 
fore us, has not now his reputation to acquire. His verfion of 
Xenophon’s Expedition, fome years fince, intitled him to praife ; 
and his former edition of Herodotus confiderably augmented his 
fame. 

In the preface to this valuable work, M. Larcher repeats, to 
the 24th page, with little variation, what he had before written; 
but after having adverted, in an additional paragraph, to the im- 
putation of plagiarifm charged on his author by Porphyry, in 
page 25, he takes up a fecond cenfure of the fame writer, which 


has fince been adopted by others, and vindicates Herodotus from 
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the blame caft upon hitn for too frequently indulging in ills 
timed digreffidns. In this view, M. Larcher traces, with judges 
ment ad precifion, the plan on which he conceives Herodotus 
to have written, concluding with a retrofpeét on his hiftory at 
large, which evinces that an intimate connexion fubfifts through 
all its parts, not one of which could be retreneched without in 
juting the reft ; that, though rapidity of narration be the cha- 
racteriftic of the hiftorian, yet, to conciliate the attention of his 
readers, he fometimes ftops in his progrefs, for the fake of ine 
troducing more agreeably fueh incidental information as it be 
hoves them to gain. From the reiterated accounts of his uns 
dertaking, M. Larcher, in p. 38, proceeds to point out the par- 
ticulars which diftinguifh the prefent edition. Thefe, after a 
careful revifion of the whole tranflation, are a correction of thofe 
paflages.in which he was not fatisfied with having expreffed the 
exact fenfe ; a greater degree of precifion and more compreffion 
of ftyle ; a reformation of fuch notes as wanted exactnefs; with 
the addition of feveral that were judged neceflary to illuftrate 
Various points of antiquity, and render the hiftorian better un- 
derftood. To this he adds, as an apology for further alterations, 
© at length, being intimately convinced of all the truths taught 
by the Chriftian religion, I have retrenched or reformed all the 
notes that could offend it. From fome of them conclufions 
have been. drawn which I difapprove, and which were far from 
my thoughts; others of them contain things, which I mutt, to 
difcharge my confcience, confefs freely, that. more mature ex- 
amination and deeper refearches have demonttrated to have been 
built on flight or abfolutely falfe foundations. The truth cans 
not but be a gainer by this avowal: to it alone have I confe- 
crated all my ftudies: 1 have been anxious to.return to it from ‘the 
moment I was perfuaded I could feife it with advantages May 
this homage, which I render it in al] the fincerity of my heart, 
be the means of procuring me abfolution for all the errors I 
have hazarded or fought to propagate !’[¢t is with fingular fa- 
tisfaftion we cite this paflage ; and from the fimilar declarations of 
Marmontel and La Harpe, congratulate the Chriftian world on 
the returning influence of truth and reafon. 

M. Larcher. proceeds to ftate his obligations to the men of 
letters by whofe aid he hath profited, particularly Mefirs: Wyt- 
tenbach, Coray of Smyrna, and M. Chardon de la Rochette 
(from the laft of whom an excellent edition may be expected of 
the Greek Anthology). The name of Bruce; however, being 
here introduced, he lavifhes upon him {ftri€tures without mercy. 
Mr. Bruce is neverthefs compenfated, in {ome meafure, by the 
general popularity he has of late acquired in France. That Mr. 
Bruce is obnoxious to fome portion of the cenfure caft. upon him, 
we admit; but, with this fet-off, his book contains much informa- 


tion, and, we-may add, much well authenticated fact. The new 
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edition of it fhortly to appear will contain, we are informed, 
confiderable improvements. Having pronounced major Rennell’s. 
work on the Geography of Herodotus an indemnification for 
the difguit created by Bruce, M. Larcher judicioufly {tates his 
conception of the requifites to render perfect the edition of an 
hiftorian. 

Thefe he fpecifies to be three, and to depend upon the criti- 
eal and grammiatic part, which fixes the texe of the author and 
explains” its difficulties ; the chronelogy, which connects the 
facts with each other ; and the geography, which points out the 
fcenes of memorable achievements, and, by fpreading light on the 
traniactions recorded, gives them additional intereft: 

Weileling and Valcknaer, though defective in the two laft 
points, have merited much from Herodotus in the firft ; ; and if 
any imperfections have efcaped in this department, M. Larcher 
gives reafon to hope for their being repaired in the edition now 
publilhing by Schefer. 

As to chronology, it is obferved that what precedes »the 
‘Trojan war is in great part fyftematic. In refpect therefore to 
Herodotus, it is only requifite to difcover the fy te >m, inveftigate 
the grounds, and farnith the proefs on which he proceeded, 
Pofterior times to this epoch having been illuftrated by men 
of eminent learning, fome few difficulties, it is added, remain, 
which, without doubt, futurity will adjuft. 

In refpeét to ancient geography, D’Anville and his fucceffor 
Goflelin; our Vincent; Hartmann, Hennicke, Schlichthorft, and 
Gatterer, are reprefented as having left but little to be fu; plied 
by thofe who thal! fillow in the a epartments they have pre= 
occupied. The moft dificult part, and the moft appropriate to 
this work ftill remained: this major Rennell is moft han: ifomely 
faid to have fupplied. * He,’ fays M. Larcher, ¢ is the D’An- 
ville of England, and greater praife a Frenchman cannot be- 
ftow.’ 

everting from thefe compliments to his fubje&, M. Larcher 
obferves that, in his former edition, being obliged to compile the 
table of peng whilft the tranflatien itfelf was printing, he 
could not give it the requifite attention. With a view to fupply 
its defects, great care has now been beftowed on the Geography 
of Egypt in particular, and the articles Heliopoli s, Mendes, 
The Nile, Sais, Tachompfo, ‘Tanis, &c. have either been re- 
formed or re- written : nor has VM. Larcher confined his re- 
trofpection to Egypt alone; the other countries mentioned by 
Fcrodotus have not been neglected. Of this, Chalcedonia, Cos, 
Fubeea, &c. afford proof. The article Ocroé is d.feuffed at cons 
fiderable length. On the head of geography M. Larcher ex- 
preiles his obligations to M. de SAInTE-Crorx, whofe Examen 
Critique des anciens Hiftortens d’ Alexandre, which obtained the 
prize of the Academy of Belles-Lettres in 1772—~a work of 
App. Vol. 37. 27 
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fingular merit—together with his other writings, have -been 
greatly advantageous to him. 

As to the chronology of Herodotus, the reader is requefted to 
obferve, it is left to ftand on its own grounds. Had it been re- 
trenched, the hiftory of ‘the Egyptians and Affyrians would 
have been rendered unintelligible. Without adopting the pre- 
tended antiquity of the former, M. Larcher deems it abfurd. 
What relates to the foundation of Tyre has been altogether re- 
written. New intereft is given to chapter v. on the Kings of 
Babylon, by an attempt to fettle the difpute concerning Darius 
the Mede. Two chapters are alfo added on the ancient Pelatgi 
and the Lacedmonians, in which the author has inveftigated 
fubjects of difficulty with much acutenefs and judgement. 

tn the chronological canon many changes have been made, 
and numerous additions. Supplementary to this fubject two 
articles are annexed, which M. Larcher efteems of confiderable 
importance; the one regards Sefoftris, and the other the zo- 
diacs of Tentyra. In what relates to the former, however, we 
can by no means concur, nor does the latter carry with it that 
fulnefs of conviction we hoped for from a perfon of M. Vi1s- 
CONTI’S reputation, at leaft when compared with a paper on 
the fubjeét written by a countryman of our own. [See Philo- 
fophical Magazine for November 1802. ] 

After afligning his reafons for inferting the Life of Homer 
afcribed to his author; the Extraéts from the Hiftory of Per- 
fia, by Ctefias; and Plutarch’s ‘Treatife on the Malignity of 
Herodotus ; M. Larcher, full of refpe&t for the public, having 
devoted himfelf with ardour, in defiance of age and ill health, to 
the improvement of his work, obferves that, though he dare 
not flatter himfelf with having accomplifhed his wifhes, he can 
confidently fay, neither care nor trouble has been fpared 
for the attainment of his end. Poferis an aliqua cura noftri, 
nefc1o: nos certe meremur, ut fit aliqua, non dico ingenio (id 
enim fuperbum), fed fiudio, fed labore, et reverentia poftercrum, 
Pliny, lib. ix. epitt. xiv. 

To give extracts, as {fpecimens of the contents of thefe vo- 
lumes, would be incompatible with the limits which other ar- 
ticles require; it is, however, but the bare tribute of juftice to 
fay, that M. Larcher has hereby increafed his reputation, and 
prefented to the world an abundant harveft of ancient learning. 

It was reported from France, and on good ground, that the 
publication of this book was for fome time fufpended, in confe- 
quence of a parallel, introduced in a note, between Agis, king of 
Lacedemon, and Louis XVI. When called upon by authority to 

ancel it, Larcher, in his 76th year, is faid to have replied, that he 
was too old to make alterations. Finding, however, alteration 
was neceflary to publication, he at length complied. How the 
paflage ftood at firft we have not been able to learn; at prefent, 
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though the name of Louis be fuppteffed, the obfervations, upon 
that account, lofe nothing of their force, whilft the laft word 
cuts to the quick. 


© His fubje&ts were unworthy of fuch a prince ; his virtuous 
conduct perpetually reproached them for their crimes. This 
filent cenfure irritated them; and they thought they fhould 
free themfelves from its operation by putting him to death, 
This rightful crime, at which humanity revolts, precipitated the 
vengeance of heaven. Virtue was profcribed by cruel tyrants. 
Under their government nothing was any longer beheld but 
confufion, plunder, accufations, murders, and profcriptions, till 
at length this ftate, which had been virtuous, pafled, as we have 
obferved, under a foreign domination *.,’ 





— 





ArT. 1X.—Monumens Antiques, inédits, ou nouvellement ex- 
pliqués, Kc. Par M. Millin. Tome l. 4¢ Livraijon. 4to, 


Paris. 


Ancient Monuments, unpublifhed, or newly explained. By 
M. Millin. Vol. J. No. LV. Imported by De Boffe. 


‘THE contents of this number are, a defcription of a cameo 
of the National Library, which M. Millin fuppofes to reprefent 
the head of Ulyfies, with an elegant engraving; a bas-relief of 
the central Mufeum of Arts, faid to reprefent the throne of Sa- 
turn, with a plate in outline; a patera of gold of the Cabinet of 
Antiques in the National Library, exhibiting a challenge be- 
tween Hercules and Bacchus, with four illuftrative engravings ; 
and an explication of a votive infcription found at Halinghen, 
near Boulogne-fur-mer, with a copy cut in wood, 

The frit article begins with preliminary remarks, in 
which M. Millin difcriminates with precifion the character 
of Ulyffes, as given by Homer, in oppofition to that by the 
Greek tragedians, for the purpofe of fhowing that the artift 
had derived his ideas of it from the former, to the exclufion 
of thofe degrading qualities by which the latter have difgraced 
it. Hence the perfonage reprefented by the artift is not the 
fhrewd and crafty Ulyfles, but he whom Homer hath defcribed, 
and Horace copied from Homer. ‘The moment accordingly 
feifed is that when, having weighed the nature of the enterprife, 





= 


* © Ses fujets n’etoient pas dignes d’un tel prince; fa conduite vertueufe leur 
reprochoit fans ceffe leurs crimes. Cette cenfure muette les irritoit. Ls crurent 
s’en débaraffer en le faifant mourir. Ce crime affreux, qui.révoite ’humanité, 
précipita la vengeance du ciel. De cruels tyrans profcrivirent ja vertu. On ne vit 
plos fous leurs régnes, que concuffions, que brigandages, que délations, que 
meurtres, que profcriptions, jufqu’a ce qu’enfin cet etat, qui avoit été vertueux, 
paifa, comme nous l’avons obfervé, fous une domination ETRANGERE.’ 
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and engaged in it, the hero bravely refifts.the enemy that had 
dared to aflail him. ‘The delibera ation, however, and attention 
on his countenance, fhow evidently that, even in this imminent 
peril, his prudence does not defert him ; he preferves his cool- 
nefs, and the firmnt{s of his foul is equal to the greatnefs of 
his courage and the force of his arm. 

On his head, the pilidion, called in common the cap of Ulyffes, 
is determined by M. Millin to be the fame which was worn by 
failors to guard againft the humidity of the fea, in oppofition to 
the peta/us, or hat, worn by travellers on land ; though he ad- 
mits that the ufe of this cap was of later date, upon the autho- 
rity of Euftathius, who mentions it as firft employed by Apol- 
Jodorus, the mafter of Zeuxis ; and adds that this ornament was 
affumed from a paflage in Homer hitherto mifunderftood, by 
taking the helmet of Ulyfles, which was common to all the 
kings of Ithaca, as peculiar to him(elf. 

Having collected from Pliny, Paufanias, and others, whatever 
might apply to this p:l:dion in its fimple ate, M. Millin con- 
fiders its ornaments, and is of opinion thefe were added, after 
having been introduced by ftatuaries in their decorations of the 
gods, citing thofe on the helmet of Minerva as affording an 
example. The conflict between the Centaurs and Lapithe, 
which it exhibits, is minutely illuftrated; the veil which fup- 
plied the place of the lophos, or horfe-tail, is noticed; the 
Homeric «gis, as implying the protection of Minerva and Ju- 
piter, is decanted on ; and the moment reprefented is acutel 
fuppofed to be that when, returned to Ithaca, the hero had 
taken poffeffion of the entrance of his palace, in oppofition to the 
perfecutors of the chafte Penelope. 

The gem itfelf is well conjectured to have been copied from 
fome celebrated original, which reprefented Ulyfles at length, 
as well as the whole group to which the ftory referred. “The 
ftone is a cornelian of an uncommon fize, and the engraving 
maiterly, though not perfect. 

The next fubject hath been pronounced by Visconti curious 
and important. ‘The architecture is of the compofite order, with 
two pediments on each fide, feverally fupported by two duted 
pilafters, having their capitals ornamented with two rows of 
foliage, but without volutes. In the front centre of this archi- 
tefture is the throne of the god; over the back a defign come 
pofed of acanthus-leaves, flowers, and flourifhes; the legs, orna- 
mented with foliage, and the fame flowers as on the top, ftand 


on fquare pedeftals, with what M. Millin calls pine-cones on 


their fummits, which are alfo fquare like the bottoms, having 
the calyx of a flower in each. On the feat itfelf a veil is fuf- 
pended, and beneath it a {tarry globe, with the zodiac denoted 
by the four figns of the twins, the archer, the balance, and fifbes, 
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fefting on a footftool, marked in two equal divifions, each qr- 
namented with flowers. 

On either fide of the throne are two groups, each confifting 
of two genii, thofe on the right bearing what M. Millin ftyles 
a vaft barpé, or hook, whence the icythe of Time was devited. 
From the attitudes of the others, and the part remaining in one 
hand (for the remaining three are mutilated), M. Viiconti has. 
conjectured that the other genii were contending for the iceptre 
of Saturn. Much refearch is evidenced in the illuftrations an- 
nexed, 

Of the patera, which occupies the third difquifition, a preli- 
minary account is given; and, among{t much curious informa- 
tion on fimilar utenfils, we meet with a hiftory of its difcovery, 
A defcription of it follows, and a detailed explanation, in which 
M. Millin difplays his erudition; but, as this ingenious anti- 
quary has inferted an abridged notice of this curiofity -in -his 
Dictionnaire de Mythologie, under the word Bacchus, and that 
work is in fo many hands, we forbear, for want of room, to 
copy what otherwife we would gladly prefent to our yeaders. 
The explanation of the medals at the end of this article, which 
we cannot avoid adding, will be found interefting, though not 
eafily intelligible without the engravings. 

The infcription in the laft fection of this number, read on 
one fide of a iquare hollow ftone, is as follows; 


EI DEO JOVI 
VICvs 
DOLVCENS 
CV-VITALS 
PRISC 
This monument, M. Millin thinks, was confecrated to feyera] 
divinities, whofe names are loft, from the upper part of the ftone 
having been feparated. What remains he reads thus: ET 
DEO IOVIVICVS DOLVCENSis CVraror VIFALIS 
PRIS5Cys; fignifying that Vitalis Prijcus, fuperintendent of 
Dolucens, had erected this altar to the divinities whofe names 
are loft, and eipecially to the god Jupiter, 





Before we had clofed the above account, the fifth number of 
this volume arrived. Unwilling to delay our notice of it till 
the next Appendix, we at prefent only briefly ftate its contents, 
The fubjects, to thofe who are curious in the reprefentations on 
ancient vafes, wi found particuiarly intereftiog. 

The firft M."Millin pronounces to be a reprefentation of 
Ore/tes purfued by the Furies, and his expiation, and, to contarm 

ls interpretation, he brings together all the learning to be 
found concerning the fable: whether, however, this afford a 
fatisfatory explication, and efpecially of the figures on the ree 
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verfe, we will leave thofe moft converfant with fuch fubje&s to 
determine. 

A marble vafe in the collection of M. Van-Hoorn, orna- 
mented with a bas-relief reprefenting two monfters with ara- 
befques, conceived in a grand ftyle, affords room for curious, 
gre in the fecond fection of the number. The third gives 

a picture from a Greek vafe, exhibiting a conqueror from the 
chariot race, with Victory rewarding “him. M. Millin, on 
this as on all other occalions, leaves no point of his fubjeé& 
curtailed. We regret that we cannot ftate his merits more 
fully ; but to appreciate thefe, we mutt refer to his work. 





Art. X.—P. §. Pallas Bomerkungen auf einer Reife, Sc. 
Leipfic. 


Obfervations made during Travels in the Southern Departments 
of Ru fia, in the Years 1793 and 1794. By P. S. Pallas. 
Vol. If. 4to. With coloured Plates, in a Jeparate Atlas. 


Imported by De Boffe. 


IN our XXVIIIth volume we noticed the firft volume of. 
thefe travels, and gave a general account of the author’s object 
and progrefs. ‘This, we obferved, is a fupplementary work, a 
kind. of © finifh’ to M. Pallas’ former labours, and, from his 
advanced age, probably the laft. Incurious or ignorant muit be 
the naturalift who is not acquainted with this author’s former 
travels, with his Spicilegia Zoologica, with the various additions 
which he has made to every branch of natural hiftory. We are 
not prepared to name any other veteran to whom this fcience is 
fo much indebted; and even Thunberg, an uitwearied natu- 
ralift, whofe late ‘works we have noticed in the prefent num- 
ber, muft yield in competition with Pallas. Gmelin, his col- 
Jegue and coadjutor, cannot be his rival. 

The firft volume has appeared in our own language, which 
we have not noticed, as we wait for the conclufion, to appreciate 
generally the tranflator’s merits. "The curiofity of the reader 
may in a great meafure be gratified by this and the former arti- 
cle. The author, in his preface, excufes the delay of the vo- 
lume before us, from particular circumftances impofhible to fore- 
fee or guard againtt. We next find a lift of the plates which 
accompany this volume—twenty. Three of thefe are coloured. 
To which we may add three copiesyof infcriptions, three charts 
of routes, one of the Ifle of ‘Taman, and fourteen vignettes, 
All thefe decorations may in fome meafure excufe the extrava- 
gant price of the work; but, on the whole, we cannot fpeak 
highly of their execution: “they are {plendid—but, as coloured 
drawings, which they are defigned to reprefent, very defective. 


The typography we fee highly praifed in many foreig zn journals ; 
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but its merit is comparative only. To the Englith reader it is 
neat, but not elegant. 

The traveller firft vifits only that part of Tartary which 
once belonged to the khan of the Crimea: it is the peninfula of 
the Crimea, and the moft remarkable place is Perekop. This 
country we have formerly vifited with lady Craven, and fhall 
again examine with the fecretary of a Ruffian embaily. Since 
the ceffion of the Crimea, the Tartars have remained exclufively 

offeffors of the city of Bachtfchifarai; and for this reafon we 
find the inhabitants confifting of Tartars and Jews, without a 
fingle Ruffian, Each party has its own magiftrates ; and they are 
in general very diftin¢ct. The author defcribes the palace of the 
khan and the other curiofities of the city; among which we 
may remark the tombs of the former princes, and the aque- 
ducts conftructed of tubes of baked clay. 

The port of Sewaftopol, or Achtiar, was conftructed by the 
Ruffians foon after the acquifition of the Crimea, and it rapidly 
became a confiderable city. In its environs are a great number 
of Grecian monuments ; and indeed the whole country, after 
the zra of Strabo, was known by the appellation of Neraclotic 
Cherfonnefus. The new city of Cherfon is fituated on the 
weftern bank of the bay neareft to the port of Sewattopol, 
Through the whole of this country we find numerous ruins, 
old walls, and foundations of houfes, in which we {till difcover 
the moft ancient method of building practifed by the Greeks, 
by means of enormous blocks of ftone joined by pieces of wood, 
and cemented with clay. 

M. Pallas leaves the antiquities to give an account of the 
plants which he found at different places in the Cherfonnefus, 
and to defcribe the mountains and their productions. All thefe 
objects are particularly noticed, and offer obfervations equally 
new and interefting tq the natural hiftorian, the geographer, and 
the antiquary. If our limits will permit, we thall from this 
portion felect fome fpecimens of the author’s labours: at this 
time we fhall confine ourfelves to a few fhort obiervations on 
the peninfula of the Crimea. 

The population was formerly eftimated at about 500,000 ; 
but in 1778 more than 30,000 Chriftians, who inhabited the 
country between the Don and the Berda, were removed behind 
the fea of Afof. In the firft years alfo of the Ruffian government 
many thoufand Tartars fold their pofleffions, and retired to Na- 
tolia and Romelia; fo that in 1793 the population did not ex- 
ceed 157,133 individuals of every age and fex. In-1800 the 
number was 120,000. males of every age and condition. 

At the head of the Tartarian clergy is a mufti, who has the 
rank of a Ruffian general, and whofe annual ftipend amounts te 
2000 roubles: a kadi efker effendi and five ulemas form, with 
him, a kind of fynod. ‘The fubaltern clergy are formed by the 
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Cadis of villages, the chadyps, and the imans. Under the name 
of mullah, or mollah, are comprehended ali thofe devoted to the 
ftudy of the Koran, even though they fhould not be imans. 

The food of the Tartars coniifts of rice and meat, mixed and 
prepared in different ways. ‘They eat mutton, goats’ and 
hories’ flefh, either boiled or roafted. Beef, on the contrary, 
is very uncommon. ‘The common drink is cheefe mixed with 
water ; and they prepare, with water and the flour of the millet 
feed, a very inebriating kind of beer. Brandy is very common; 
and they obtain it from different fruits, particula rly prunes. 

In a particular fection the author defcribes the prefent ftate of 
the Crimea, and the means of ceconomically meliorating that 
country... The whole of this is uninterefting to the Englith 
reader, but truly merits the attention of the Ruffian goveri- 
ment. In the following fections, he treats of the methods of 
bruifing the corn by means of he ries, which is reprefented in 
the thirteenth vignette ; of the cultivation of the vine in the 
Crimea, with the means of deftroying the noxious infects ; of 
the fruit-gardens refembling thofe of Europe ; ; of the culture of 
trees and fhrubs, the plants fubfervient to domeftic eeconomy 
and to the arts. Among the dyeing plants, we find in the 
Crimea the madder, the woad, the greening weed, and the 
archil, The carthamus, or the baftard faffron, fatceeds very 
well in the gardens ; and the true oriental faffron might pro- 
bably be cultivated with advantage. 

The race of horfes might-be meliorated ; but they want good 
Rallions. The breed of fheep is excellent, and furnifhes a con- 
fiderable object of attention. ‘i hey export amually more than 
30,000 grey ficeces, and from 50 to 60,0c0 black ones. Thefe 
are exported from Perekop, and the greater number are fent to 
Poland. The falt lakes afford a confiderable quantity of common 
falt, which requires a further purification. |The whole export 
trade frum the Crimea does not exceed 4 or 500,090 roubles ana 
nually, and the imports amount to from 2 to 400,000. 

The volume is concluded by the author’s return from the 
Crimea to Peterfburg. He defcribes many medals — 
procured on the road. At Pultawa he vifited the monun 
ercéted in memory of the defeat of Charles XII. which confia Ag 
of a large plate of brafs fixed to the tower of the church, on 
which the battle is reprefented. 

Our limits will not admit of a very extenfive fpecimen ; but 
we fhall fele& fome account of the country and the climate of 


the Crimea. 


¢ Nothing can be conceived more agreeable than the profpect 
of the mountains, and of a country inter! {perfed with hills and 
woods, occafionally divided by a mzan dering river; in fhort, of 
gbjects recommended by their novelty, after a long and tes 
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@ious jourhey over fandy plains, without variety and: without 
intereft. Independently of thefe attractions, the- mountairous 

egion of the Crimea offers, in the advanced feafon of autumn, 
fuccefiive allurements of different kinds. ‘Ihe reader, after this, 
may eafily fancy the agreeable furprife we experienced, on reach. 
ing the charming valley of the river of Salgir, in feeing at a 
diftance-a ftill more mountainous country. 

* The agreeable and often warm weather, which we expe- 
rienced during the month of November, and which continued 
through that of December, enabled me to collect, at even this 
advanced feafon, feeds of peculiar rarity, and gave me hopes, 
from the remains of the plants, of the fuccefsful continuation of 
my botanic labours. My infirm health could alone confine my 
geal; and it had fuffered fo much in my autumnal journey, that 
J could not often venture abroad, and [ was obliged to confine 
myfelf, during the moaths of December and January, to re- 
eftablith it. 

‘ [he winter, and, in general, the tenyperature of the penin- 
fula of the Crimea, is unequal and variable, cither from the to= 
pography of the country, or the various interchange of hill and 
valley in its mountainous parts. I fhall give a general account 
of it in my view of the phyfical relations of the Crimea, and 
fhall confine myfelf at prefent to fpeak of the winter of 1793-4. 
During the firft fortnight of November, the weather was fine, 
dry, and agreeable, accompanied by a conftant eaft wind, which 
brings with it a fuitable temperature. Some days were fo hot 
that we could not mount the hills without great perfpiration, 
though a little froft had occurred the Septembe r preceding, and 
fome {now had fallen on the mountains, which difappeared almoft 
as foon as the hoar froft which betore covered them. After the 
middle of November we felt fome cold, accompanied by fnow, 
which continued with cloudy days uninterruptedly till the 27th. 
On this day, at eight in the eveuing, a flight earthquake was 
felt at Bacht{chiarai, Karaflubafar, and Perekop, not comparable 
to that which occurred in the year 1790 over the whole fouthern 
coaft of the peninfula. On the fame day the wind changed to 
the fouth-weit, and we faw flocks of from ten to twenty cou- 
ple of buftards file down from the mountains, driven probably 
by the fnow which fell on the /fep and the peninfula of Kertieh, 
On the 28th it began to thaw, with a continual tempeft from 
the Archipelago, alternating with tain; and the rills from the 
mountains, increafed to torrents, fell with confiderable noife, In 
December there were many clear days; but in the north, in the 
direction of the rep (the fandy plain) of Perekop, where the view 
is not bounded, black clouds of fnow, fuch as we fee here (in 
St, Peterfburg) in the cleareft days of autumn and winter, 

6 The cold returned on the firft days of January, 1794; to 
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which, on the 5th, fnow fucceeded, which covered the plain te 
a confiderable height, and continued to the end of the month; an 
appearance fo uncommon, that the inhabitants celebrated it with 
races of fledges——an entertainment with which they were fuffi- 
ciently fatiated in the fevere winters of 1798—-1800, At the 
beginning of February the thaw was complete, and the fwallows 
appeared onthe 6th. On the 8th a cold wind from the eaft, an- 
nounced by a froft, fuperceded that from the fouth-welt, to 
which the thaw was owing; but, about the 12th, in the laft 
uarter of the moon, a little rain brought on fair weather—fo 
that on the 13th and 14th, when the fun fhone out warm, 
we faw in the gardens and the moft clement fituations on the 
mountains different varieties of the crocus and the fweet violet 
beginning to bloom, the buds of the Adonis vera, hyacinthus 
yamofus, and ornithogalum pilofum, appearing above ground, 
and the labours of the plough commencing. On the 16th, 
however, at noon, a north-eaft wind fuddenly occurred, and 
brought back the froft; and on the 18th, with the new moon, 
a violent tempett from fame point of the eaft continued with 
uninterrupted fury till the renewal of the following moon, which 
fo much retarded the progrefs of vegetation, by its cold and dry- 
nefs, that the cornel tree began only to bloom in March; 
while in other years its buds had begun to expand in February. 

‘ In fpite of the rigour of winter, the cold was not beyond 
the tenth degree of congelation of Réaumur’s thermometer. Though 
ice was occafionally obferved on the Bofporus, there were times 
when it was perfectly free. On the contrary, the loofe ice 
from the fea of Afof continued during the whole winter and 
through a great part of the fpring, which occafioned a coldne(fs 
during the feafon; the fame effect that the ice produces at Pes 
terfburg from the lakes of Ladoga and Onega, though the rivers 


on the fouth of Rufiia are early tree from ice.’ 


Any adequate fpecimen of the natural hiftory of the Crimea 
would detain us, we perceive, too long; {fo that we fhall wait 
the appearance ‘of the tranflation, when, in a more extenfive 
fpace, we may follow the author more clofely. We muft not, 
however, leave the prefent work without further notice of the 
embellifhments, which have fo greatly enhanced the price. 

We have faid that the plates are defigned to refemble co- 
Joured drawings ; but, though fplendid and “brilliant, they want 
foftnefs, and that accurate reprefentation of natural obje -€ts which 
can alone render them truly valuable. The contours of the 
mountains are often {tiff ftraight lines ; and the gullies formed 
by the running waters reprefent any thing but what is intended, 
Some of the mountains muft, however, be excepted, particu- 
larly thofe near the fea, Daniell s beautiful views of Calcusta 
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and its neighbourhood feem to have been M. Geifsler (the 
artift)’s prototype; but he falls infinitely below the ebject of 
his imitation. 

Among the plates, one of the beft is the firft, reprefenting 
the gate of Perekop; and the fourth, a view of the port of Ach- 
tiar, or Sewaftopol. The plates of natural hiftory reprefent 
the camel of the Crimea with two bunches; the grey fheep 
of the Crimea; and the ewe with grey filvery wool. The other 
plates reprefent different drefles of the country; and_ thefe, 
with the features of the men and women, appear to be peculiar 
and truly charateriftic. Among the vignettes, we may particu- 
larly diftinguifh thofe which reprefent the fledge employed to 
bring wood from the fteep mountains, the plough, and other 
ynftruments of hufbandry in ufe among the Tartars. | 





- 
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WE did not purfue this work in our laft Appendix, as we 
had reafon to think a tranflation of the fecond would fol- 
low that of the firft volume, noticed in the XXXth of our 
Journal, page 31; and the claims of foreign authors are fo 
numerous as to allow of every reduction of labour. In our 
XXXVth volume we fcarcely proceeded beyond the ¢ Hiftory,” 
for the reafons there affigned. We muft now, therefore, haften 
more rapidly; for, fince that period, we have received a third 
and fourth volume of this collection. 
~ © A Report on the Moriftan, or the Hofpital of Cairo, ad- 
drefled to the General in Chief Bonaparte. By M. Defge- 
nettes.’ “It was among the benevolent actions of Bonaparte, in 
Egypt, to reform the hofpitals, and give affiftance to the af- 
flicted. ‘The account of this worthy phyfician is a very. gloomy 
one, An hofpital in Egypt offered no means of cure; it was an 
afylum only for the difeafed; a houfe to cover them, and a 
{canty dict, were all the aids that it afforded. 

‘ A Continuation of the Extraéts of the Geography of Abd- 
ér-Rachyd-el-Bakouy on the Defcription of Egypt. By M. 
J. J. Marcel.” We cannot abridge thefe extracts; but to us 
they appear very interefting, though on’ fubjects of no general 
Goncern. It is fingular that M. Marcel interprets the fir- 
hame of Alexander Dou-l-garnéyn, ‘ with two horns,’ from the 
extent of his empire from caft to weft, forgetting his favourite 
legend of Jupiter Ammon. In this abftract, se in the notes, 
there are numerous illuftrations of the Pentateuch, particularly 
thofe parts which relate to Mofes and Jofeph. 
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*A Report made to Bonaparte in the Name of the Commif 
fion refpecting a Plan of Organifation for a Civil Hofpital at 
Cairo,’ The whole plan is at an end, and an abftraét would be 
uicleis. 

“hs bidiesienl and geographical Relation of a Voyage from 
Conftantinople to Trebifond, by Sea, in the fifth Year of the 
Republic. By M. Beaucham: ». 

We found this memoir very interefting, particular rly ina 

egraphic view. In announcing the firft reading of M. 
a cheme's Inquiries, in our XX Xth volume, we mentioned 
the correction of M. Bonne’s error, who extended Trebifond 
five degrees and a half into Afia; the remains probably of Pto- 
Jomy’s ‘milialee, who carried it much further. QOur author met 
with a fingular difficulty very early. On applying for a fir- 
man, the Porte could not find a precedent: M. Beauchamp 

inted out that of Tournefort; which was literally copied. At 
‘T rebifond, therefore, the inconvenience was firft felt. He was 
compeiled to botanife, though without any knowledge of plants ; 
and he could not make aftronomic obiervations, becaufe this 
was not confiftent with his firman. ‘Thefe difficulties were 
however, in time, conquered ; and the longitutte ot Trebifond, 
from Paris, was found to be 37? 18’ 157 ; from Conftantinople, 
30° 4°15". From Techifond ad the neiiditaits of the Olafis 
is 120 miles. ‘Trebifond retains little evidence of its former 
magnificence; and, from the remains, we fhould not expect it 
to have been the enblaege of the Grecian emperors. It is built 
en the fhore of the Black Sea, on the fide of a hill, in a delight- 
ful fituation. its fhape is an irregular fquare ; and itis furrounded 
with walls, now in a ruinous {tate ; but the houfes only occup 
the portion next the fhore: the {pace above, within the walls, 
is. allotted to gardens. The commerce is languid, and confifts 
in copper, nuts, linens, and Georgian faves. Our author 
proceeds to Platana, the read of T rebifond, in which the 
Jargeft fhips anchor. ‘The whole coaft is reprefented as de- 
lightful, with an interchange of hill and valley, diverfified with 
country feats and woods. ‘rhe climate was not hot: in the 
height of fummer, there was {now on the mountains; and the 
thermometer (we tuppofe Réaumur’s) was not higher than 20° 
(77° of Farenheit). ‘Ihe whole of this coaft is however moitft 
aud foggy. 

Our author coafts the fouthern and weftern part of the fea 
only in his way to Conttantinople, and firft anchors j in the road 
ef Vona, which he fds to be in latitude 41° 6° 35%; the longi- 
tude 8° 55° 10% trom Conftantinople. Unich 7 on the fame 
coaft, ftill further to the weft, in a charming pofition. 


“Tt is fituated, like | rebifond, on the fide of a hill; and the 
houfes arc inter{perfed with gardens. The town faces the eaft, 
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and extends to the cape, enjoying the advantage of a little 
river, whofe banks termtinate in hills, adorned with trees. J 

would avoid the fufpicion-of an enthufiaftic admiration of diftant 
countries; but I own that large forefts, on the banks of the 
fea, have fomething peculiarly fttikine. This perhaps fs ows 
ing to my fight having been almoft always fixed on deferts. 
Pertia, the famous empire of Perfia, has neither woods nor 
rivers, at Jeaft in the northern parts; through which I have traé 
velled 309 leagues. Ido not re member to have feen a tree; of 
any confideratie gitth, in any of the Grecian iflands en which 
I have landed.’ 


We pafs over many aftronomic and geographic remarks of 
lefS moment, till we arrive at Sinope, a town built on the 
ifthmus of a penit ifula, whofe longitude is 6° 5’ 30” from Con 
ftantinople ; 32° 41°45” from Paris, eaft. The latitude is 
42% 2°79", ‘The land trends, from thefe computations, nearly a 
degree of latitude more than geographers have allowed, The 
width of the fea is, therefore, confiderably contra&ted from Cape 
Vona to the fea of Afof, a circumftance hitherto unfufpected. 

This city is furrounded by walls, with a caftle of a more 
modern date, built by the Genioele. A port is conftruéted 
from the ruins of temples and palaces. On every fide we fee 
marble and granite columns, architraves, &c. 1 obferved on 
the length of an ancient cornice, mixed with the other ruins of 
which the caftle is formed, a Greek infcription, which I thall 
frot copy in this report. 

We remarked ona wall, near the fea, a relrevo well pre* 
ferved, reprefenting a man reclined on acouch, with a vafe in 
his hand. A woman, naked, is fitting at his feet, holding alfo a 
vafe. At adiftance is a child, drawing water from an open 
veflel, of anelezant form. By the fide'of the womnn is a half. 
circular table, with three feet. This relic is about fourteen of 
fifteen inches high, and two feet wide. 

At Amaflero (Ameftro) other remains of antiquity are found, 
which our limits will ‘not permit us to defcribe. The longi- 
tude of Amaffero is 29° 4 caft, and latitude 41° 46’ 8”. % 
fhall conclude this memoir with noticing one fingular circum~ 
jtance. 

It has been remarked by Buache that the traverfes of the 
Black Sea, from ‘fouth to north, or north-eaft, make the dit 
ftances of land too great. On the contrary, thofe from thé 
fouth and fouth-weft render them ‘too fhort. From this it is 
probable that a current runs from the fea of Afof; and indeed 
this might be fuppofed from the body of water poured down 
from the Don, atid the other rivers fupplied by the mountains of 
Caucafus. A fact adduced by our author will illuftrate ‘this 
fubject. 7 . | 
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‘ The boats of Trebifond have acommercial connexion ; but 
they do. not go up on the eaftern fide. ‘They proceed to Si- 
nope, and thence to Balaklava. Do they endeavour to 
avoid the currents from the fea of Afof? or do they find others 
at Sinope? They fay it is the route; but, as they return by the 
fame road, I can find a reafon furfficiently probable for their con- 
du&. As they fail without a chart, they feldom go far from 
the coaft. They have a bad compais, the needle of which is 
formed of two pieces of fteel, forming a lozenge. They know 
from habit the direction of their courfe ; but, as they do not 
eftimate it by the log, they might make unfortunate miftakes 
were they to goat large. On arriving at Sinope, they cut the 
Black Sea in its fhorteft dire&tion ; and, However little the wind, 
foon fee Cape Karadje, in the Ctimea. It may be afked why 
they do not coaft from Trebifond to Anapa, and thence to the 
Crimea? [have no anfwer to give. 

©Memoir on the geographic Pofition of Cairo, and many 
Points of Lower Egypt. By M. Nouet.’ This very laboured 
and fatisfaétory memoir we need not abridge. The refults are 
generally known from the very accurate maps of Lower Egypt, 

corrected from M. Nouct’s obfervations. 

¢ Meteorological Obfervations, communicated by M. Nouet 
to M. Defgenettes, for the Purpofe of a Phyfical and Medical 
Hiftory of the Army of the Eaft.?- Thefe obfervations are made 
in fucceffion, at different places; from Alexandria to Cairo; 
thence to Damietta, Belbeys, &c.; afterwards again at Cairo, 
At Alexandria, we find, on the gth Thermidor Sty 27), the 
thermometer at 24° (86° F.) ; at Belbey s, in the morning, we 
fee it, 6 Nivofe (Dec. 26), fo low as 2° ( 364 F.) ; but, at noon, 
about 15° or 16° (68° F.), At Cairo it is uniformly warmer 5 
and on g and 10 of Thermidor, an. 7 (July 27 and 28, 1799), it 
was, in the afternoon, at 31°, near 103 of Farenheit. 

* Obfervations on the Weight of the Air, the Direction of 
the Winds, and the State of the Heavens. By M. Coutelle.’ 
Thefe obfervations were continued from 22 Frimaire, an. 8, to 
24 Nivofe following (from about Dec. 12 to Jan. 12 following). 
The barometer was from 27? 11} lines to 28° © lines; the 
winds variable ; a little rain fell twice. 

¢ Report on the Correfpondence of Styles adopted by differ- 
ent Nations. By M. Nouet.? We fcarcely fee the connexion 
of this memoir with the Egyptian campaign or conqueft, ex- 
cept fo far as regards the Coptic ftyle. ‘Their year does not 
greatly differ from the Julian, but their wra dates from the 
perfecution of Diocletian, and the firft day of their year is Sep- 
tetnber g. We could have wifhed that thefe volumes had been 
more exclufively confined to Egypt. 

‘ The- geographic Pofition of different points of Egypt 








determined by M. Nouet, and communicated to M. Jacolin, 
Direétor of the Geographic Engineers.’ ‘Thefe tables alfo 
will not require any notice, fince we have the refult in the late 
maps. ' 

© Aftronomic Obfervations made in Higher Egypt to fix the 
Pofition of feveral Spots, and to determine the Direction of the 
Nile from Syene to Cairo. By M. Nouet.’ This article alfo 
requires no particular notice. 

‘© Memoir on the Sauds of the Defert. By M. L. Coftaz.’ 
What may be called the phyfical conftitution of the moving 
fands, which in mobility almoft emulate water, and * which are 
fo dry you would almoft call them wet,’ is fingularly curious. 
They are wholly quartzofe, and of a dead white. The particles 
are {o {mal] as to accommodate them to every variation of ele- 
vation, and, by moon-light, their refemblance to {now is pecu- 
liarly ftriking: the difterenee is fcarcely perceptible. The 
grains are tranfparent, and very round, of the diameter of nearly 
a millimeter. M. Coftaz. defcribes the fand-hills, with their for- 
mation. Sand, driven forward by the wind, falls on the lee- 
ward fide of any obftacle, and gradually accumulates. At the 
foot of the fandy mountains, pure water may be expected, as 
the faline particles are feparated by filtering through the fand 
above. 

¢ Notice annexed to a Plan of Alexandria. By M. Le Pére.’ 
This information is chiefly defigned to elucidate the plan, which 
comprehends alfo the harbour. It appears to have been exe- 
cuted with great diligence and judgement. 

¢ Abftract of a Memoir on the Méqyas of Reoudah. By M. 
Le Pere. The Méqyas is the famous Nilometer, from which 
jt appears that the Nile has not varied for more than two 
thoufand years. The fterility of Egypt is owing to the vex- 
atious impofitions of fucceflive defpots: and, m better hands, 
the country may refume its former fertility. 

© Memoir on the Canal of Alexandria. By MM. Lancret 
and Cabrol, engineers of Bridges and High Roads,’ 

This famous canal has been traced by the attention and ad- 
drefs of thefe authors, and their defcription of the courfe and ex. 
tent of this vaft work is highly interefting. We cannot follow it 
minutely, or notice the improvements which the author propofes 
in the repairs. “There feem to have been two canals; this which 
our author has traced, and another which conducted the waters 
of the Nile on the fide of the lake Mareotis, before the time of 
Alexander. It is evident that a great part of the country on the 
right iide of the canal was in high cultivation, as well as that 
there were two kinds of water of different qualities brought into 
the city, which were feemingly difcharged in different quarters. 
The whole of this fubject is well explained, from a comparifgn 
of the defcriptions of ancient hifterians and geographers, par- 
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ticularly Strabo and Arian. The cana] of Alexandria is of pectts 
liar importance, as connected with that of Suez, and as forming 
a communication between the Nile and the Red Sea. Our 
author fhows, and it is of confequence in the confideration of 
the fubject, that, when conducted with proper views, every ftep 
in the repair would be of value, and fully anfwer the expenfe. 
Under the Turkith dominion, however, every kind of attempt 
is highly improbable. 

‘ The Fabies of Logman, firnamed the Sage, an Arabian 
Edition, with a vgs age vey + and preceded by an Account 
of that celebrated Fabulift, By M. J. J. Marcel.” The Fables 
of Logman {till retain in Arabia the higheftcredit. The apo. 
logues of Logman and Pilpayare the only < original ones; for /Efop, 
Phzedrus, and La Fontaine, if AZfop ever exifted, were copyitts 
only. ‘The apologue was the fole mode in which wifdom could 
be conveyed to defpotic monarchs, whofe will was their only 
law ; and this mode of writing was early cultivated in the feat 
of de(potifm, the Eaft. It is, however, the object of M. Marcel 
to fhow that Aifop and Logman were the fame perfons, fice 
whatever is related of the former is true of the latter. Logman 
was an Abyfiinian flave ; and Ascwzos is only flightly changed 


from Aliwmos: he lived nearly about the zra of David, or of 
Cofroés, of the Perfians, while the fuppofed date of AE fop’s 
age is five hundred years later; yet the only remaining anec- 
dotes of the latter are preferved by oriental authors as occurring 
to the former. ‘The celebrated poet Gelal-éd-dyn, firnamed ¢1- 
Balkhy, relates the circumftance of Logman having bees falfely 
accufed of eating figs, and having cleared himfelf, as well as con- 
viéted his accule:s by warm water. In his didactic poem, en- 
titled Methnawy, he adds the following apoftrophe, or moral:— 

¢OQ you! you who cover yourfelves in this world with the 
garments of an hone{t man, and conceal the worft vices in 
your heart, when at the day of judgement you drink the hot 
burning water, what you have concealed with fo much care 
fhall appear to the world, and the efteem you have acquired by 
your hypocrify fhall be changed to fhame and confufion.’ This 
as perhzps a little too much in the ftyle of modern fanatics or 
fpiritualifers. 

Sadi, in his Boftan and his Guliftan, reports many traits of 
Logman, and another occurs in a Perfian poem, ftyled Nigariftan, 
both of which we fhail tranicribe. 


© A’ caravan, with which Logmah travelled, was plundered 
by robbers; who were moved neither by the tears nor the ]a- 
‘mentations-.of the merchants they had robbed. One of them 
faid to Logman, You fhould give thefe robbers leflons of witf- 
‘dom and good conduct, that, moved by your advice and remon- 
ftrances, they might reftore us a portion of our goods, and 
repair, at leaft, apart of the mifchief they have occalioned us.’ 
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“It would be much worse,” rejoined Logman, ‘to prinay 
lessons of wisdom to villains equally incapable of compre- 
hending and believing them. No file can clean iron of its 
rust, when that rust has wholly consumed it.” 

ain— ‘ Logman’s master having one day given him a bit- 
ter apple to eat, he devoured it without repugnance. Asto- 
nished at this act of obedience, his master asked him how he 
could eat a fruit so disagreeable to the taste. ‘* You have 
given me many sweets,” replied the sage; ‘ and it would be 
surprising if I could not eat the only bitter fruit that [ 
ever received from you.” An admirable lesson! It is a prac- 
tical maxim, similar to the truly pious reflexion of Job, 
which every heart in pain should remember-~‘' Have I re- 
ceived good from the hands of God, and shail I not receive 
evil ?”’—We shall only add one other. maxim preserved in 
the Koran. 

‘And Logman said to his son, whom he was instruct- 
ing—** O my son! associate no one with God; for to give 
God an equal is the blackest crime.” 

‘ Observations on the Diseases, and particularly the Dysen- . 
tery, which reigned in Fructidor, An VI (August and De- 
cember 1798), in the Army.of the East. By M. Bruant.’ 
Our author’s account of the dysentery is very satisfactory ; 
and we may add, for a future purpose, that the ophthalmia 
sometimes alternated with this disease, and very often re- 
lieved it. The description is clear and accurate; the mode 
of treatment judicious. M. Bruant gencrally began with an 
emetic, whatever were the period of the disorder, unless the 
weakness was very considerable. It was occasionally re- 
peated, and followed by an active purgative, which gene- 
rally relieved. Afterwards a slighter laxative, such as 
rhubarb, with cream of tartar, terminated the complaint. 
Opium was injurious, except given with, or soon followed 
by, a laxative. When joiued with putrid fever, the bark 
was administered in small doses, frequently repeated. When 
the dysentery was more obstinate, tonics, with gentle eva- 
cuants, and occasional opiates to allay irritation, were useful. 
Blisters to the legs seemed sometimes to calm the irregular 
motions of the bowels. : 

‘. Essay on the physical and medical Topography of Da- 
mietta. By.M. Savaresi.’ 

‘ Observations on the Diseases which reigned at Damietta, 
in the first semestre of the Year VII. By the same.’ 

* Description and Treatment of the Ophthalmia of Egypt. 
By the same.’ 

These articles are so closely connected, that they must 
be considered together. Damietta, situate on the Lake 
Menzaleh, and in the neighbourhood of marshes produced 
App. Vol. 37. 2Q 
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by the inundations, is very unhealthy. The waters are 
brackish, the plants salt ; and, from habit, the natives eat 
Jarge quantities of salt with their viands. The country is 
alluvial; but the author finds, or fancies, some volcanic 
productions; in which he is certainly deceived. The inhabi- 
tants, living in dirt and smoke, experience a premature old 
age, and haye every disease which filth and inactivity can 
engender. Their chief complaints are intermittents and dys- 
entery.. The diseases of the army at this period were 
diarrhoea, dysentery, ophthalmia, and tertians. But the most 
interesting part of the second memoir is a description of a 
very severe typhus, attended with petechiw, anthraces, and 
buboes. Our author’s mode of treatment was by cam- 
phorated sudorific potions, nzruted sudorific ptisans, and 
elysters. We see no hint of either bark or wine. The ac- 
count of the ophthalmia is in no respect important. M. Sava- 
resi attributes it to the caleareous and aluminous dust ; and 
has blinded dogs, by throwing it into theirveyes, to prove his 
hypothesis ; yet, among the preservative means, he directs 
the cold of the evening to be avoided. There can be little 
doubt of the ophthalmia being a feverish epidemic, as we 
shall have frequent opportunities of showing. 

* Physical or Medical Topography of Old Cairo. By M. 

Renati.? This memoir is written with singular elegance and 
spirit; but it contains little that is new, or that can be con- 
yeniently selected. Cairo is situated in a salubrious spot, 
and would be Inghly populous, were not the numbers greatly 
lessened by the plague, the small-pox, and the rickets. 
This last disease ts a singular one, when every circumstance 
is considered ; for few traces exist of its. effects on adults. 
It comes on at ehout two years of age—and so long the mo- 
ther usually suckles—and appears to be soon fatal. The 
Egyptians in general are temperate: smoking is their only 
excess. M. Renati attributes the ophthalmia also to the 
dust ; but recommends, as a preservative, lying with the 
head warm. 
_ £ Notes on the Diseases prevalent in Frimaire, An \ II, col- 
lected in the Military Hospital of Old Cairo. By M. 
Barbes.’ ‘The diseases seemed to arise from the fogs, and 
the great difference of temperature between the days and 
nights. They were chiefly colds, dysenteries, and fevers. 
In the dysenteries, a blister to the abdomen was found of 
great service, 

‘ Fragments of a Collection of Medical Observations made 
in the Army of the East. By M. Desgennettes.” These frag- 
ments chiefly relate to the appearance and - progress of the 
plague. » Here, at least, Bonaparte acted with propriety ; 
aug M.,Desgennettes records a history of his conduct; but 
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this circumstance was prior to the campaign of Syria. When 
it was objected, that burning the clothes would be expensive, 
he replied, ‘ I am come here to fix the attention, and carfy 
back the interests, of Europe to the centréof the old world, 
and not to collect riches.’ Some remarks on the 2 appearance 
and progress of the dysentery , and other complaints, are sub- 
joined. 

‘ The Answer of the supreme Divan of Cairo to M. Des- 
renne ttes,’ who communie some remarks on the nature 
and treatment of the small-pox;4s curious. It is ima strain 
of grateful acknowledgement and eastern hyperbole. ‘ ‘The 
pe ople offer numerous prayers, in gratitude for your kind- 
ness: they praise and value, with justice, the extent of the 
service you have done them: they acknowledge that pro- 
found learning, the most enliehtened science, and excel- 
lent yiews in the art of healing, dclong to the French alane. 
A proof of this is your work. The ¢ people’ had unfortu- 
nately not heard'a word on the subject; and, if they had, 
would have received jit with the most listless apathy. 








——- 
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FRANCE, 


Nouveau Dictionnaire d’ITistoire Naturelle, Kc. A new 
Dictionary of Natural History, applied to the Arts, chicky “ 
Agriculture and to rural and domestic Zeconomy. In 
twenty Volumes, large 8v0. Adorned with Plates. | Pare 
Deterville—We mean at present only to announce this 
dictionary, of which, in fact, we have seen only the first 
lisraison, consisting of three "volumes, which comes down 
to Cheval. It is a work of the first importance, and 
designed as a complete Encyclopedia of natural history. 
The work of Valmont de Bomére, even in his latest edi- 
tions, is imperfect, and does not contain the application of 
natural history either to the arts or to agriculture. In this 
new dictionary, it is observed that readers of every age and 
class will find’ suitable information; and at the end will be 

iven generic characters of every branch of natural history, 
Slustrated by a suitable number of plates. The number of 
volumes cannot yet be exactly ascertained. It will consist 
of not less than twenty volumes, as it is determined not to 
mutilate any subject by contracting it; and it will be pub- 
lished in Jsoratsons of ‘three volumes every three months. 
Considerable advantages are offered to subscribers. We 
have only to add the names of the chief authers ; which we 
shall do, by observing, that it had the assistance of Sonnini 
and Virey, in what relates to man, quadrupeds, birds, and 
cetacea ; of Parmentier, Huzard, and Sonnini, on the veteri- 
nary art and domestic wconomy ; of Bosch for fish, rep- 
tiles, molusca, and worms; of Olivier and Latreille for in- 
sects; of Chaptal, Cels and Parmentier, Thomos, Dutour 
and Bosch, for botany, with its application to the arts, to 

riculture, ardening, rural and domestic ceconomy ; to 
Chap tal and Russie for mineralogy, geology, meteorology, 


and sien philosophy. 
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Des Végétaur Réstneur, &c. On resinous Vegetables, 
both indigenous and exotic; or a complete Description of Trees 
and Shrubs, which produce Resins, with the Processes for ex- 
tracting them, a particular Indication of their Properties and 
Uses in Medicine, Pharmacy, the Veterinary Art, Painting, 
Ke. By F. 8. Duplessy. Four Volumes. 8v0. Paris.— 
This ample title-page explains sufficiently the object of the 
author, who seems to have colleeted ‘all that is at present 
known on the subject, and to have spared no pains inV@, 
very diffuse wordy illustration. The first part compromises 
a description of the plants which produce camphor, and 
the history of all the vegetables which coytain this peculiar 
substance; among which are hyssop and resemary. The 
mode of preparing and preserving it is next added, with its 
medicinal and @conomic uses, Camphor, however, is 
scarcely a resin. 

The second part embraces the turpentine trees, including 
the balm of Guiana; and the third, the aromatic and the 
poisonous plants, including the styrax, the liquid amber, 
the benzoin; but more particularly the medicinal resins, 
The last part Contains the plants from which indigo, var- 
nish, elastic gum, and those plants which afford the resinous 
juice, useful in painting, dying, and the other arts. To this 
is joined a list of synonyms, the common terms in seven lan- 
guages, cultivation, kc. The whole is concluded by a me- 
ynoir, by Juauche, on the modus operandi of resins on the 
animal ceconomy. 

Récueil de Lettres de la Famille de Salomon Gesner. _Col- 
lection of Letters of the Family of Solomon Gesner. 2 Vols. 
8vo.—An English version of the works of Gesner has been 
some time in our hands; but we cannot delay noticin 
the present publication. These letters were first .publish 
in German, but were not originally written for the press. 
‘They consist of familiar conversations between, a father and 
a son, on the subject of the fine arts, and the studies neces- 
sary for those who cultivate them, particularly painters. In 
these letters, Gesner appears the artist, the man, the father, 
and the friend ; and this circumstance has induced the edi- 
tor to introduce letters from other parts of the family. 
Gesner has left a great number of designs, of studies from 
nature, of compositions of different kinds; more or less 
finished, which Foxe with the choice of his best pictures, 
a collection which his family value as the most precious 
portion of their inheritance. It is, however, determined to 
engrave the whole compilation ; and, for this purpose, the 
two last volumes of the complete collection of the works of 
Gesner,in 4to. will be publi , on which he was employed 
for the two last years of pg His family possess also 
2&3 
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many designs, destined by himself to form the plates and 
vignettes, with which he meaved to adern them. These de 
signs, will be engraved, without any alteration, by able ar- 
tists ;, and those still wanting to complete the work will be ex- 
ecuted by his son, now in this country, in concert with the 
best engravers. The\conditions for the subscription will 
soon be published. The letters are followed by a list of 
Gesner’s pictures, and a catalogue of lis engravings in agua 


Sorts. 

* Cours pratique de Commerce, &c. A practical Course of 
Commerce, for the Use of Farmers, Artificers, and Mer- 
chants; or the'Application of Mathematics to the elementary 
Operations of Commerce or Circulation, as an Introduction to 
a Course of banking Operations: by J. Neveu. 2 Vols. 8vo0. 
—If France'be not a commercial nation, neither the present 
authors, nor the chief consul, are in fault. They talk learn- 
edly” on‘ it: but a single quotation, from M. Taleyrand, 
shows the baseless fabric of their vision. Jl faut de Pargent 
—beaucoup: @aizent : mats, helas/ il n’y en a point. Our 
author has already published a work on Banking, which we 
have not seén. ‘The present volumes are not very interesting 
‘or usefal: ‘After a definition of commerce in general, and its 
various branches—remarks on papers of credit and the ba- 
Jance of,commerce, followed by historical considerations on 
the conmicrce: of nations, partictlarly that of France, and on 
‘public or national finances—he ‘gives a general and historic 
introduction, to the mathematics, and explains the chrono- 
logic terms of aycles, epacts, Kc. not forgetting Sunday letters, 
‘Some useful tables, with an approximating ‘ Price Bubrent” 
‘are subjoined. In the second ‘volume, he adds an account of 

. t+ «* . ° . . 
the different natural ‘productions, either in their unformed 
‘or manufactured’ ‘state, with an historic essay on agricul- 
‘ture and oardéning, as an ‘equipoise perhaps to the epacts. 
‘Phe volume concludes: with a tarif of prices current at 
‘Paris, eT drs i i , ~ 
Journal dun Voyage cn, Allemagne, Kc. Journal of a 
-Lour m\Germany, nthe Fear 1113, byG, A. H. Guibert, 
Author ef: ageneral Essay on Tactics: a postumous Work 
published. dy his Wedow, and preceded by an historical Account 
Of the, Lafeiof the Author, by FL. Toulongeon, 2 Vols. 8vo. 
.Paris.—+Wechad: intended to. have followed our author at 
‘some length, and to have made some extensive extracts from 
chis accounts! of Frederic and) Joseph II; but the want of room, 
wand. the wemark that we necessarily offered of the portraits 


being tinged with alittle prejudice and disappointment, pre- 


Lvented:our extending the article, as we designed: yet of 
Joseph dittle is truly known, but that he meaned well, was 
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enterprising, and unfortunate. Let us, however, speak of 
the author, from the ‘ Notice Historique.’ 

‘ There are few whe knew M. Guibert, but must recollect 
his wit, his vivacity, and his talents, The Essay on milit 
Tactics is a master-piece of judgement, of information, ~ 
experiegce.- He promised every-thing: but a premature 
death put an end to the sanguine expectations of his friends. 
Those acquainted with him will be grateful to the biogra- 
pher, for having preserved the portrait, in which we per- 
ceive no artful glare, no meretricious colouring: those who 
have only seen him in his works, will be pleased with a 
nearer view of the man himself. 

‘His Travels are fragments only, thrown together at the end 
of the day, while the author was waiting for a moment of more 
leisure, to putthe last hand to these animated sketches, and give 
the finishing, which haste would not at first permit. Thirty 
years have now elapsed: but, during his life, this leisure was 
still wanting: yet, the justness of the remarks, the profound 
Knowledge displayed in military atfairs, the spirited pictures 
drawn of monarchs then alive, whom, from his rank and his 
reputation, he had the honour of observing at no great di- 
stance, render these fragments truly interesting. They ap- 
pear, as they were written, in the style of a journal, with 
those little negligences which characterise the soldier and the 
philosopher, traveling for instruction. He stops only when 
striking objects present themselves, when useful facts, or 
important matters, offer. He speaks, for example, purtieu- 
larly of the military establishments of the princes of the em- 
pire; runs over, with enthusiasm, the scene of ithe seven 
years’ war. He particularly rests, to notice the: Prussian 
army ; and talks, with freedom, of what concerns its gene 
ral and monarch—the great Frederic. He then traces the 
chief traits of the military organisation of former times, arid 
of the Croatians, those descendents of the ancient 'Daci, 
once so formidable to Rome.’——We mean not, by this short 
account, to preclude ourselves from the age of again 
noticing this volume, and extracting some lively passages. 
We must however add , that a little personal pique seems to 
have guided the pen, in tracing the character of Frederic, 
who, if not a Solomon, was at least an extraordinary man, 
M. Guibert, however, paints him, as a man without prin- 
ciple, without character, without sensibility; and even de- 
nies that he was a great general, This description is, never- 
theless, professedly drawn from the accounts of Quintus Ju- 
lius (M. Guiscard) and the abbé Battiani: but they betray some 
little partiality, perhaps from disappointment. The author 
of the Essay on Pactics, a work of no vulgar credit, was'fe- 


ceived as a common stranger; and, at the review in Silesia, 
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_ the king affected to talk to him only of his tragedy of the 
¢ Constable.’ 


Lettres de Paciaudi, Ke. The Letters of Pacitaudi to Count 
Caylus: with an Appendix, Notes, and an Essay on the Life 


‘Of the Italian Antiquary, published by A, Seryes, 8v0, Paris, 


—We notice thie letters of Paciaudi, as suitable companions 
for those of the abbé Barthelemy, which we lately reviewed, 
though we think these before us much more interesting, The 
studies of both antiquaries are the same, the manner of writing 
similar, and the objects not very different. Paciaudi may even 
be considered as one of the authors of the Collection of An- 
tiquities, published by the count; for these letters show 
that he furnished a great part of the materials of count 
Caylus’s work. Independently of this‘ merit, the general 
reader will find his curiosity gratified by confidential infor- 
mation, and by the historic and literary details which these 
letters contain. : 


(uvres complettes de Fréret, Kc, Complete Works of Fré- 
ret, Secretary of the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles Let- 
tres. With a Plan of the Battle of Thymbrea, 20 Vols, 
12m0.—This complete edition of many valuable disserta- 
tions, already published in the successive volumes of the 
Academy, will be very acceptable to the philological reader, 
The author’s character, as well as the value of his works, 
are sufficiently known ; and we need only add the copy of 
the titles of the essays. These are, 1. The Floges, written 
by the secretary ; 2. General Observations on ancient His- 
tory ; 3. Historical Inquiries on the Greeks and Romans ; 
4, Historic Inquiries on the ancient Nations of Asia; 5, On 
the Language of the Chinese ; 6, Examination of the Disco- 
veries of the Ancients in Arts and Sciences; 1. Religion of 


‘the ancient Nations; Mythology, or the Religion of the 
Greeks; Religion of the ancient European Nations; 8, A 


critical Examination of the Apologists of the Christian Reli- 
gion; 9. Letters of Thrasybulus to Leucippe, 


L’Esprit, Ke. Gents: a postumous Work, by M. dela 
Beaumelle. 12m, Paris.—The title of the volume is not 
unsuitable to the name of the author. It indeed resembles 


‘his other works, and is lively, but superficial, The attacks 


of Voltaire raised Beaumelle to the honour of being ex- 
tensively known: but, to be attacked by that sultan who 


* bore no brother near his thrgne,’ will now convey no dis- 
grace. 


Notice sur la Vie et les Oucrages du Général @ Arcon, Ke. 


in Account of the Life and Writings of General @ Arcon: by 
Girod Chatrans, .12mo, Paris,—The life of general d’Ay- 
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eon must be interesting, not from his more active exertions, 
his conquests,-or his manceuvres, He planned in siletice; 
and much of the success of the French, in the first cam- 
paigns, was said to be owing to his arrangements, He was 
the contriver of the floating batteries which attacked Gibral- 
tar, and loudly complained of the precipitation of the gene- 
ral, who hurried them into action before they were eonrplete, 
We remember.to have seen the plans ; and, had all his contri- 
vances been effectually executed, they would, we think, 
have escaped destruction, The various communications 
which the author has received from d’ Arcon's most intimate 
friends, fully authenticate the aecount here given, 


GERMANY, 


Synopsis Methodica Fungorum, Kc. Methodic Synopsis of 
Fungi, containing an Enumeration of all the Species hitherto 
discovered ; with short’ Descriptions, the Synonyms, and select 
Observations, By D,C.Persoon, Parts land LI, 8v0. Geettin- 
gen.—The class cryptogamia waslittle attended to, till within 
these few years; and it is with pleasure we see a work so 
extensive and accurate, on this neglected subject, as the 

resent. We formerly noticed the author’s ‘ Tentamen 
Diepoaktislile Methodice,’ which is the basis of the present 
volume, The knowledge of the cryptogamic plants, it has 
been said, is alone syfficient to employ the whole life of a 
botanist; and the present work shows that one division of 
that class only, the fungi, contains, in reality, more species, 
than all the cryptogamiz hitherto discovered. 

The species, noticed in the present work, amount to 


1526, observed only in Germany, England, and Franee. 
‘The mushrooms of the rest of oy of America, the 
Cape, and Australasia, are scarcely 


y known. The author 
has admitted only the species which he has himself observed, 


‘or of which he was able to procure exact. and authentic 


figures and descriptions. He has even omitted some, re- 
specting which he expects to receive more accurate accounts. 
The introduction is on the principles of the mythologic phi- 
losophy, and is followed by a nomenclature of the classes, 
orders, and species.—We regret. that the work is not con- 
cluded by a general table of the names of the species and 
synonyms, with a list of the doubtful species omitted. 


Wildenows and J. J. Bernhards zwei Botanische Abhandlun- 
gen, Kc. Two botanical Memoirs on some rare Species of 
Fern, on the Asplentum, and some analogous Species: by 
MIM. Wildenow and Bernhard. 8ve, Erfurt..— M. Wilde- 


‘now, who is now publishing a new and very complete edi- 
tion of Linnaxus’s Vegetable System, communicated to thie 
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Academy of Sciences, at Mentz, a2 memoir, containing some 
general observations on the cryptogamiz, and on the delini- 
tion ofthis class. He offers a new arrangement, which, for 
reasons just alleged; we cunnot enlarge on, or onthe reasons 
which led him to differ from Linneus. 

In the second memoir, M. Bernhard examines some ferns, 
which he,obtained from the herbarium of Forster, by means 
of M.Sprengel. He defines the species of asplenium, from 
the envelopes opening on one side only; and this character 
leads him to.consider the blechnum, the woodwardia, pteris, 
Jonchitis, and darea, as varieties alone : +e? adinits anew 
species, which he calls gymnopteris, which is distinguished 
from the asplenium, by a total want of envelopes. M. 
Swartz, however, considers this species, as a true hemio- 


itis, 


Dissertationes Acadenice, habite Upsalie, c. 3 Vols. 
$vo. Geettingen. — The t third volume, which we have 
just received, reminds us of our omission of the forsee 
They were originally published at Upsal: but the edition 
was sold, as soon almost as it appeared: the present is under 
the direction of M. Persoon. The dissertations in the two 
first volumes are almost exclusively botanic; the third is 


_ on subjects of zodlogy, ichthyology, 2 ornithology, and ento- 


mology. The last subjec t is the ‘principal ; and fills fifteen 
essays, nine of which relate to the insects of Sweden, the 
others to some new species. 

The first dissertation is ichthyologic, on the murena 
and ophicto, accompanied by two ‘plates, engraved by 
Ahl. The nine following essays are on Swedish insects, 
divided into nine sections. The number is SIXty-SIX : but, 
in this place, we cannot even copy the names. The six en- 
suing dissertations are entitled — ‘ Nove Insectorum Spe- 
cies,’ divided into six sections: yet, to mention each of these, 
would be also to exceed our Emits. The ‘plates are not 
coloured ; but are so carefully engraved, as to render co- 
Jouring less necessary. We may just remark, in this place, 
that the author’s ¢ Prodromus Plantarum Capensium,’ in oc- 
tavo, is lately concluded, published at Copenhagen ; and that 
the second decad of the ‘Icones Plantarum Japonicarum’ 


has appeared at Upsal. 


Aufausgriinde der Naturlehre, Kc. Principles of Natu- 
ral Philosophy: by J.T. Maier. 8vo. Goettingen.—While 
we so greatly want an elementary system of natural philo- 
sophy, connected equally with physical and mechanic - 
ciples, we cannot avoid noticing the present work, which, 
with some imperfections, combines considerable metit, It 
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is, in’ reality, rather chemical than strictly: philosophic— 
for we find little notice of the.mechanic powers, or of op- 
tics. Physical astronomy, meteorology, and the theory of 
the earth, are designedly omitted, as they are to form a part 
of a future work: In the introduction, the author s of 
the atomic and dynamic systems; in other words, of the sy- 
stems of Newton and of Kant. He leans to the former, 
though he does not attempt to conceal its difficulties ; and, 
in general, the work merits our commendation, for its clear- 
ness and precision. We would particularly recommend what 
relates to the theory of sound, to electricity, chemistry, and 
Galvanism. 

Vom Galvanismus, Kc. On Galvanism, and its Use in 
Medicine; with four Plates: by F. L. Augustin, 8v0. Ber- 
lin.—The idea of collecting whatever relates to the medical 
use of Galvanism merits our applause. The author begins 
with an explanation of the different opinions respecting the 
effects of the Galvanic fluid, and points out the diseases in 
which it has been considered as useful. ‘These are asphyxia, 
palsy, nervous diseases from a direct astheny, weakness of 
sight and cataracts, deafness, loss of voice, chronic rheu- 
matisms, tumours without inflammation, asthenic inflamma- 
tions, pains in the teeth, dropsy, &c. The author requests 
physicians to communicate to him the result of their expe- 
rience. 


Handbuch zur Kanntniz und Hetlung innerer Krankheiten, 
Kc. A Manual respecting the Knowledge and Treatment of 
the internal Diseases of the human Body: by J.C. Starke. 
2 Vols. 8vo. lena. — The first volume, respecting the 
acute diseases, was published some time since. The author, 
whose long experience and extensive knowledge have ren- 
dered his former works truly valuable, collected in that vo- 
lume an excellent stock of instruction for students and prac- 
titioners, It was received with great respect; and the pre- 
sent, on chronic diseases, is not less valuable. The princi- 
al subjects are colic, gravel, rheumatism, catalepsy, me- 
fancholy, epilepsy, spasm, phthisis, &c. 
He promises us a very simple and successful cure of epi- 
lepsy, which he considers as hereditary, and chiefly from the 
constitution of the father. In the croup, he finds very good 


effects from the ledum palustre. In phthisis, he prefers the 


mezereon bark to cauteries; and gives the lichen Islandicus 
tg six or seven ounces daily. 


Bemurkungen auf einer Reise durch einem theil Schwedens, 
Kc. Observations made in a Journey through Part of 
Sweden. By J. G. Eck, the younger. 8v0, Leipsic.— 
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The author, son, of the celebrated Eck of Leipsic, publishes 
in this volume some interesting observations on one of the 
most fertile a of Sweden. Scania is hitherto little 
known ; and our author has given us very useful informa- 
tion, as he has-examined it with attention, in many different 
views, 

This province, which may be styled the granary of 
Sweden, has near ninety square miles of surface. It contains 
nine cities, and its population amounts to 219,830. The 
climate is unlder than the rest of Sweden; but the inhabi- 
tants are represented as less active than the Germans. 

Lund, one of the principal cities, was ceded to Sweden in 
1658; and, ten years afterwards, an academy was esta- 
blished in it, In the library, is a very valuable manuscript 
of Virgil, of the seventh or eighth century, written on 
parchment, with the initial letters beautifully illuminated ; 
and, among other curiosities, is one half of the head of Des.- 
cartes. —May the librarians be one half as learned and inge- 
nous |__T he appointments of the professors are paid in corn, 
in the proportion of one hundred tons to each. Many of 
them enjoy ecclesiastical benefices, which are served by cu- 
rates, so that they live in am honourable retirement. Within 
these ten years, the critical philosophy has engaged much of 
the attention of the Swedes; and it is taught publicly at 
Lund and Upsal: this is the system of Kant. The study 
of national antiquities begins to spread, as well as that of 
mineralogy and natural history. The anti-phlogistic system 
of Lavoisier has many partisans, 

The city of Malmoe, one of the richest in Sweden, pos- 
sesses a considerable share of commerce. It contains 8000 
inhabitants, and some manufactories. The city of Lands- 
kron is of little consequence, notwithstanding all the efforts 
of government to support its trade, and excite its industry. 


The isle of Hween was given to Tycho Brahe by the king ot 


Denmark,. and was the spot on w hich his observations were 


“made. 


M. Eck proceeds from Scania to Helsingeur, in Zealand, 
one of the principal cities of Sweden. It contains 5000 in- 
habitants, two sugar- refineries, and a manutactery of arms, 
which furnishes ‘the whole, Danish arm At no great a. 
stance from this city, is a beautiful roy val villa of Marienlust, 


which has been so weil described and_ represented by 
Hirschfelt, in his ‘ Theory of the Art of Gardens.’ The 
work concludes with an excellent memoir on the Swedish 
and Danish languages, thetr origin, their distinguishing cha- 
racters, and their anulowy with the German, 
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Sammlung verschiedener Schriften tiber Schleschens Ges« 
chichte, Kc. A Collection of different Memoirs relative to the 
History and Constitution of Siena. By Fk. G. Pachalt. 800. 
Breslaw.—This author published a history of Silesia in 1790, 
which was very iecommaly received. It comprehended the 

riod from the year 1163 to 1740. The present work, 
though with a different title, is a continuation of the former, 
and brings the history down to 1786. Many of the memoirs 
have, however, been previously publised, though they now, 
appear in a more correct and a more enlarged form; which 
renders them more generally interesting. 

The first of these memoirs treats of the invasion of Sie 
lesia by the Moguls. The author endeavours to show, 
that at this time these -Tartars, who were established be- 
tween the Alsace mountains and China, carried otf many of 
the Silesians, by whom the Siberian mines were explored. 

The second memoir treats of the re-union of Silesia to 
Bohemia, in the fourteenth century. Silesia was once 
united with Poland; but the Poles not liking the Silesian 
princes, this latter country, by the mediation of the impe- 
rial court, was separated, and joined to Bohemia., 

The third memoir contains an abstract of the history of 
the Silesian bishops; and the fourth, the life of John IL, 
duke of Sagan and Glogau, who sold his duchy to Ernest, 
elector of Saxony. 

The fifth memoir is of more general interest, compen 
‘Fragments of the physical Geography of Silesia.’ By longo 
servation, it appears, that, in Breslaw, there are two hundred 
clear fair days in the year, and one hundred and sixty-five 
cloudy, or rainy. The famous mountain Schneekoppe is 4949 
Paris feet in height. The Schnecberg (snowy mountain), 
in the county of Glatz, is 4500; and the great Rheel, 4661 
above the level of the sea. The country on the left of the 
Oder is the most fertile. Its extent is six hundred and fifty 
square miles; and the population amounts to 1,800,000, 
having increased, since it has been under the Prussian go: 
vernment, one third. The Jast memoir is on the history ef 
taking the oath in Silesia; the first instance of which was 
. 1527, in favour of John of Luxembourg, king of Bo- 

emia. 


Geschichte der Preussischen Staaten, Kc. History of the 
Prussian States, previous to their rc-union or Monarchy. By 
J. F.. Reitemeier. Vol. J. Frankfort.—The Prussian mo- 
narchs sprang from a younger branch of the house of 
Hoenzoliern ; and it was pleasantly said, * vod un cadet gui 
a fait une fortune.’ The history of obscure states, united 
by artifice, violence, and every disgraceful mean, cannot be 
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very interesting. The author rakes in the rubbish of anti- 


- quity, for some years previous to the eighth century, 


down to 1150 and 1320. Would our readers follow him ? 
No! No!.No!—The Noes have it ; but he will not lose his 
reward. 


SWEDEN. 


Beitrege zur Beschretbung von Sainte Crotr. Memotrs to 
assist a Descriptwn of Ste. Croix, accompanted with a Glance 
at the adjacent Islands, St. Thomas, St. John, Tortola, &e. 
Translated from the Danish by J. P. Oxholm. With two 
Charts of Ste. Crovv and St. John. 8vo. Copenhagen.—The 
original appeared in 1794, but extended a little way only 
beyond its original limits. We find, in the beginning, no- 
thing that is not common to the other tropical islands, unless 
it be an exception, that the slaves are usually well treated. 
They are lively, ingenious, and excel in various works of 
utility and art: the females are represented as superior in 
needle-work. Ina fertile year, 1788, Ste. Croix produced 
24,000 barrels of sugar. ‘In 1791 there were nearly two mil- 
lions of white inhabitants, 926 free negroes and. mulattoes, 
25,540 slaves. The population, on the whole, amounted to 
24,418. The city of Christianstadt contained 664 houses, 


and 5000 inhabitants. It is situate in latitude 17° 49’ 26” 


north, and in longitude 64° 49’ 26” west of Greenwich. 
It is seven miles long, and about a mile wide. One plan 
tation, well stocked, contains about 50,000 square el/s— 
about 1500 ‘ paces’ long and 1000 wide. If the pace be of 
three feet, it will be somewhat less than a mile long, and lit- 
tle more than half a mile wide. ‘The plain part of the island 
as most fertile, but unhealthy. The heat is excessive. A 
catalogue of the plants is subjoined. The white inhabitants 
are chiefly English. 

The inhabitants of St. Thomas are a mixture of every na- 
tion and language. In 1789 the number amounted to 492 
whites, 160 free negroes, and 4614 slaves. In the same 
year, in St. John, there were 167 whites, 16 free negroes, 
and 2200 slaves—total 2383. ‘The population of Tortola 
amounts to 1300 whites and about 4350 negroes. 

This very accurate account of these Danish islands is il- 


Justrated with three large and very exact charts. Two re- 


late to Ste. Croix, the other to St. John. 


bt, A he, Xe 


Elementi di Botanica. Elements of Botany, by Dom. No- 
_ Cea, with many Plates introductory toa Knowledge of the Sy- 
stem of Linneus. &v0. Padua.—The author attempts to ex- 


I 
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plain the system of Linneus by some well-chosen examples 
and drawings executed by himself. His object is to explain 
the knowledge of plants, and to render the nomenclature of 
the science familiar. He aims not at novelty, but perspi- 
cuity, and, so far as we can judge, has attained it. 


Dell? Epigramma Greco et dell? Anacreontica Greca. On 
the Greek Epigram and the Greek Anacreontic, by Count de 
Vargas. 12mo. Sienna.—We do not think our author’s defini- 
tion of the Greek epigram, with which the work commences, 
perfectly just. ‘It is,” he remarks, ‘ the expression of 2 situa- 
tion or of an interesting idea, whose object is to give instruc- 
tion or to raise emotion.’ This definition may well apply to 
different kinds of poetry, particularly the lyric; and we 
should prefer the following—viz. an elegant and rapid ex- 
pression of a sentiment occasioned by a lively impression. 
This, however, is not exactly suitable to our ideas: it érims 
between the ancient and modern meaning, without exactly 
meeting either. Like many other good things, it must be 
felt; for it cannot be defined. 

The author next attempts to class epigrams, and quotes 
some of each kind, subjoining good, indeed often elegant, 
franslations, In the first class, are those simply expressive 
of the subject, such as the epigrams of Alcwus, and several 
of Lucian’s. In the second, those which subjoin a kind of 
application : the examples are, one of Antipater on a statue 
of Myron, and one of Posidippus on a similar subject. In the 
third class, are those that show the vbject under its true and 
only point of view, such as that on the Niobe ot Praxiteles, 
and of Simonides on a statue of Sophocles. In the fourth 
class, are the epigrams which unite many different objects : 
examples, that of Archias on a swallow, that of Pallas oa 
the fire stolen by Prometheus, 

In the following and Jast chapter the author explains the 
history and rules of the Greek epigram, pointing out the 
changes of the Anthology, and quoting many examples to 
show the difference between epigrams, Anacreontics, and 
moral sentences. 

The second memoir is on Anacreontic poetry, and is of 
less importance. The ceunt considers it as of a mixed kind, 
of which the principal ideas are founded on hope, desire, and 
remembrance. This conception is too vague for a classifica- 
tion; and we shall not, therefore, follow that which is found- 
ed on it. In general, this is a pleasing work. The critical 
observations are ingenious, od the translations often truly 
elegant. 

Memorie del Cavaliere Roberto Monrose. Memoirs of the 
Chevalier Monrose. 8vo. Trieste.—The author informs us 
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that this is not a romance, but the adventures of an enlight« 
ened, an-honest, andingenious. man. The work is amusing 
and instructive, particularly from the episodes intermixed. 
We shall select some of the titles: 1. the inconveniences, 

leasures, and advantages, of traveling; 2. instability of 

uman affairs ; 3. character and force of ambition; 4. jea- 
Jousy without love; 5. the passions less violent in mature 
age, but more difficult to subdue.— The style is free and 
pure. ' 


Quadre del Cuore umano. Tablets of the human Heart, or. 
@ Collection of Anecdotes and Novels, both mstructive and 
amusing. 5 Vols. 8vo. Venice. — This is a pleasing little 
collection, long since begun, and now concluded. The 
novels are taken from ditierent languages, often from the 
English ; and the volume, we think, might make a pleasing 
school-book. 


Anno Poetico. The Poetic Year, or the annual Collection 

of unpublished Poems by ling Authors. 8vo. Venice.—Our 
classification, in the two last articles, we perceive to be 
wrong. Turin is in France, ahd Venice under the dominion 
of Austria; but these unnatural unions cannot overturn na- 
tural boundaries ; and the Janguage must furnish our apo- 
lory We notice the present work, chiefly to offer an anti- 
dote to the imposition of the title. By ‘ living authors,’ the 
editor means those alive in fame, though long since really 
dead ; ‘ for the dead live, and will always live, with poste- 
rity... We consequently find pieces of Agostino Paradisi, 
of Aurelio Bertola, of Gastone di Rezzonico, and even of 
Cina da Pistoja, of Petrarch, and Dante. 
A similar apology must be made for ‘ unpublished’ poems, 
since the versi sciolti of abbate Bettinelli, on the wie 
tion of Leopold II. in Tuscany ;-the beautiful Ode of V.in- 
cenzo Giobaci, in praise of Virgil, printed, many years 
since, by Bodoni; and the cantatas of Cerati, cannot be 
styled unpublished. On the whole, the editors have given 
fewer new pieces than in their former publication, and, at 
the same time, fewer indifferent poems. Some truly inedited 
works are inserted, particularly by the chevalier Ippolito 
Pindemonte, by count Gozzi, some versi sciolti by the abbé 
‘Mascheroni, and some poems by the naturalist abbé Fortis, 
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